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You can send the best half-guinea Safety 
Razor to your friend in the forces 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Ask any dealer and he will tell you of the 


reputation of the manufacturers of the 


Here is our Offer: 
In every half-guinea “7 o'clock” Safety Razor set which you buy 
you will find a voucher (or you can obtain one from the makers). 
Send that voucher duly filled in, together with the dealer's receipt 
for the “7 o'clock’ Razor which you have bought, and another 
set exactly similar will be promptly despatched free of all charge 
(except postage) to the soldier or sailor whom you specify on the 
voucher, with your card or a message, and as a gift from you. 


The “7 o'clock” is the only Safety Razor at less than one guinea that can be stropped 
without removing the blade. It is the ideal razor for the soldier or sailor who must do his 
shaving under difficulties. There is no need to take the “7 o'clock” to pieces either for 


stropping or cleaning. It will always 


give a quick, easy, smooth shave be- Stropped in the way that has 
cause its blade can be stropped to stood the test of centuries. 
renew the edge every time it is used. 
There is nothing to mislay, nothing 
to be lost. 


Heavily silver-plated razor com- 
plete in handsome case, with strop 
in hinged partition, and 6 finest 
lancet steel blades (as illustrated), 


10/6 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
HIGH-CLASS DEALERS, 


or direct from the Proprietors of 
the ‘7 o’clock’’ Safety Razor, 
61 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
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Che Daily 


“PUNCH” WAR VOLUMES | | * 


FOR READERS OF “THE QUIVER.” 


HE publishers of “ The Daily Telegraph” have |: 
pleasure in announcing that they have made 
arrangements by which they are able to offer 
to the readers of “ The Quiver” a limited Edition 
of the 


TWO WAR VOLUMES OF “PUNCH” II 
at 15/- instead of 21/- the set 


“ Puncn ” has been a national asset for nearly 80 years, but, by universal consent in no 


period of its history has it been so consistently excellent as during the past twelve W 
months as 
The first of the War Volumes includes the record of events leading up to the War, the lie 
invasion of Belgium, the Declaration of War, Mobilization and events to January Ist. me 
Ve 
The second volume includes es th 
events Prompt decision is impera- 
up to June 30th of this year. tive. : 
All the Special numbers of These are Vol- . * * 
ee are bound in | umes of Priceless} This offer —the two war 
ese volumes. and Permanent volumes (regular price 21s., 
i special offer price 15s.)— 
_. * Value. No family is open only for subscription 
orders received before this 
that is proud of its limited edition is exhausted. 
bound in rich red cloth, British heritage . ies 
gold blocked on sides and will be without Orders must be sent only 
back, and are precisely to the publishers of The ' 
the same in every respect Oo oO them. o Daily Telegraph, with cheque 
as the volumes issued at or P.O., 158., attached. : 
21s. the set; being printed ae 
at the same time on the same presses as | If received too late, orders may be rejected : 
that edition. P and remittance returned to senders without 
> «+ further responsibility on the part of the ’ 
The price, if you order NOW, from this Publishers. 
edition, is only Fifteen Shillings. Thus in | This special low price includes delivery to 
effect— | any part of the United Kingdom. Delivery 
5 abroad 2s. 6d. extra for each set. 
You put 6/- in your pocket * 


by signing the Coupon on the | Copies of these War Volumes of * PuNcH = , 
opposite page. i— at the offices of The Daily 


When replying to Advertisers, please mention ‘‘ The Quiver.” 
ii 


| 


The set of two volumes, 
for the first year of the 


War— 


instead of 


IF ORDERED AT ONCE. 


We dare make no announcement at present 
as to the number of sets available in this 
limited edition, but if any readers may be 
tempted to postpone acceptance of this offer, 
we advise them in all earnestness to see that 
their orders are entered with no delay. 


Do not let 


procrastination rob 4 
you of this great saving in price. 


Facsimile of 
Cover of * Punch's" 
War Volumes. 


It is obvious that at this exceptionally low 
price the limited edition of ‘‘ Punch" War 
Volumes will be taken rapidly “ss 
The opportunity is one which cannot be i 
expected to remain open very long. 


An Ideal 
Gift 

—To a Wounded 
Friend. 

—To a Soldier or 
Sailor. 

—To a Surgeon o1 
Nurse 

—To a Hospital 
Unit 

—To a Canteen or 
Recreation Hut, 

—To Friends in 


Quiver 2. 


carriage paid. 


Order Form 


rhe Publishers, The Daily Telegraph, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
I enclose | “pee } for 15s. Please send a set of The Daily Telegrapb 


Edition of ** Puxcu” War Volumes (2). Bound in rich red cloth, gilt tops, gold 
blocked sides and back, over 1,200 pages. Send both volumes as soon as completed, 


1915 


tral Countries 
For {15 twenty sets 


can be sent to any 
Military Hospital 
in Great Britain, 

For £7 10s, ten sets 


If you wish the volumes sent, with your compliments, to an address Seve 
ther than the above, fill in this form also:— 


ve sets for £3 155. 3 Quiver 2. For Foreign Delivery add 2/6 for each set. ng to-day i 
When replying to Advertisers, please mention The Quiver.” 
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TRY THIS REMEDY FOR YOUR 
GREY HAIR FREE 


How You May Prove to Your Own Complete Satisfaction that Grey Hair 
Can Regain its Original Natural Colour Without the Use of Dyes 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY WHICH TAKES YEARS OFF YOUR APPARENT AGE 


“turning” at the temples, this announce 


ment, which offers 
cost trial supply of a wonderful new dis 
covery that ensures the return of hair colour 
in a speedy, permanent manner, particularly 
interests you. 

It has been proved conclusively in a host 
of cases that the wonderful discovery, 
*‘Astol,” restores the rich colour of the 
hair in a natural manner, and so that 
all who are grey or turning grey 
may practically test this, 
Mr. Edwards, the dis- 
coverer, has decided to send 
the first supply of ‘‘ Astol 
free of cost to all who wish 
to once again look young 
and get back all the fine, 
healthy, natural colour of 
their hair. 

Astol ’ is not a dye or 
stain. Its action on the 
hair is most interesting. As 
this wonderful liquid is ap- 
plied, so the starved colour 
cells take it up, and gradu- 
ally from the roots upwards 
there comes back all the 
original colour of the hair 
itself, 


NO MATTER WHY YOU ARE 
GREY — THIS RESTORES 


COLOUR. 
Whatever the cause, or 
however long your hair has uatural scivnt 
been robbed of its natural 
colour, your free supply of 


** Astol”’ will at once com- 
mence to restore the natural, original colour, 
just as it was five, ten, twenty, or even thirty 
years ago, 

Every grey-hzired man or woman should ac- 


cept the generous offer made here, and send 
for the free supply of * Astol,” with full instruc 
tions for use In a few days you will notice a 
change, and if you continue your hair will 


regain all its original colour 


YOUR FREE GIFT. 


If you are troubled with any of these signs 


patchy Greyness Streaky Greyness 
Temple Greyness Greyne:s over the Ears 
White Hair Recent or Outstanding Greyness 


you are grey-haired, if your hair is just 


you a complete free of 


send 


the form below, together with 2d, in 


stamps to cover cost of postage, etc., and you 
will receive :— 


1. A free trial bottle of ‘‘ Astol,” the natural 
scientific remedy for grey hair 

2.A free copy of the remarkable bock, 
“Good News for the Grey-Haired,” that 
tells all about “ Astol,” and how to 
carry out the simple home treatment, 


\fter you have experienced the 
delight of seeing your grey hairs be- 
ginning to regain their former colour 


and lustre with a tenfold 
beauty and attraction, you 
can always obtain further 


supplies of ‘* Astol” from 
any chemist at 2/9 and 4/6 
a bottle, or direct, post 
free, on remittance, from 
Edwards’ ‘* Harlene” Co., 
20-26 Lamb's Conduit 
Street, London, W.C. Car- 
riage extra on foreign order 
Cheques and P.O,’s should 
be crossed 

Foreign and Colonial 


readers can secure sup- 
plies of and 
any of Edwards’ Harlene 


Co.'s preparations from all 
chemists in all parts of the 
globe, or direct from the 
London address given here, 
in exchange for Inter- 
national Post Oltice Money 
Orders, which should also 
cover postage. 


POST THIS GIFT 


COUPON NOW. 


To EDWARDS’ ‘‘HARLENE” CO., 
20.26 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C. 


bottle of 


Dear Sirs,— Plc end me a free trial 
* Astol I enclose |. stamps for postage to any 
part of the world. (1 i tan 1 pted.) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


THe Quiver, Aug., 1915 
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—the standard five - shilling 
pen just as the “ Swan” is the 


ME standard for high-grade 


FOUNTPEN 


It 1s absolutely impossible to get better value and 
so much satisfaction for s5/- otherwise. Strong, well- 
designed, with simple—yet in every way reliable— 
automatic ink feed, and smooth iridium-pointed gold 
nib ; it is bound to delight its owner. 


It is made by the “Swan” Pen People. 

It is Five Shillings. 

It is the best at the price. 

It is supplied in all points. 

It may be exchanged if unsuitable, 
or allowed for towards a *‘ Swan.” 


SEND ONE 
TO YOUR 
SOLDIER 
FRIEND! 


Sold Ay Stationers. 


BY POST FROM MAKERS 5/1 
(with pocket clip 6d. extra). 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 0, 


ure an” Fount, 
Style Swan’ "Ink Gold 


79 80 High Holborn, 


le, E.C, & 204 Regent St. 


SEND ONE 
TO YOUR 
SAILOR 
FRIEND! 


po 10 Rue Newe, Brusseis; Bren- 
tano’s, 37 Ave. de VOpera, Paris. 
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Comfortable, Stout and 
Longwearing without Weight 


Those are the qualities embodied in 


Boys’ Brogue Shoes 


with the proper pith in them. 9 

Built of tough leather to Style No. 1448x. 

withstand the roughest of or & AY Serviceable Shoe for 
School Girls 


wear, they retain their per 


stout and stylish, tor 
the end. In black or dark LOQUES wear. Gives perfect com- 


brown fort to the growing feet, In 
Sizes 7 to 10 9/- Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer a oa 
» © 10/6 Sizes 7 ands... 4/11 
» 2to5 ..11/6 Just the thing for those romping, 
restless feet. They'll stand any 
All orders over 5/-- amount of hard wear and will keep ; 
_sent post free to the feet bone-dry in all weathers. Send for New) 
any address in the Catalogues of 


United Kingdom. These Scotch-made Brogues are made 
with strength in every stitch, by expert | 
Scotch craftsmen—and there's 100 years’ 
experience and honest reputation behind 
each pair. 


Family Footwear, 
post free. 


Sandals, Rua- 


Ease and about Slippers, 


comfort ond stout Shoes 

or every age— 
for the best quality at 
Bairns. moderate prices. 
No. 1453x. Mace on easy fitting lines for tender little feet 
Give very comfortable wear, and are thoroughly flexible. 


Sizes 3 to 6, 4/6, Sizes 7 to 10, 5/6, 


For Stylish Autumn Wear 


These brogues are ideal—by reason 
— of their perfect style and shape, = 
Style No. 4—for Ladies their bone-dry comfort, and_ their Style No. 13—-for Ladies 


i supe 3 ickle rue 
made, a stylish-fitting shoe for 


stand any amount of hard usage 
and wetting. Made of stout the golfing lady ; gives long ser- 


Foreign Orders ave given special 


flexible leather with uppers of attention, Postage ts extra vice, keeps the feet dry always, 
dark red brown or black calfskin, and is flexible and soft to the 
soft and restful on the feet, ab- Norwell's guarantee perfect satisfaction feet. In beautiful 

solutely bone dry, and keeps its with every transaction or cheerfully 


Post free in Britain Post tree in Britain 


D. NORWELL & SON, Perth, Scotland. 


perfect shape always 18/6 refund every penny of your money. quality of calfskin. 99/- 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Specialists in Good-Wearing Footwear. 
sent post free to any address. Trust (Fst 
the 
man Y, YY); 
j Yyy benina Yj ty 
boot. @ 
Akg 
vi 
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Constipation 


HEN the little nourishment there 

is in ordinary white or brown 
bread has been absorbed into the 
system there remains a clogging mass 
—the most fruitful source of constipa- 
tion and its attendant troubles. This 
is unnatural and unnecessary. 


LLINSON WHOLEMEAL BREAD prevents 
your system being clogged by constipation 
because it contains that part of the wheat which 
keeps the organs healthy without medicine, as 
Nature intended. It is also more nourishing 
than any other bread which is not wholemeal— 
but it must be Allinson’s. Made 

from flour ground by a patent pro- 


cess to the ideal degree of fineness 
Tags, —neither too coarse or too fine. 
FREE SAMPLE 2 1b, LOAF. 


Send 4d. stamps (to pay carriage) for free 2lb. sample 
Loaf and N.F. Biscuits, together with free illustrated 
booklet on *“‘ Bread and Health,’ name and address of 
nearest Allinson Baker, and particulars of monthly prize 
distribution of 23 cash prizes and 100 Bread Trenchers 
and Knives. For 1s. a 34lb. trial bag of Allinson Whole- 
meal will be sent in addition to above. 


Allinson Wholemeal Flour is packed in 34lb., 71b. 
a and 14lb. bags, containing useful recipes for making all 
kinds of fancy cakes, pastries, and bread. 


Natura. Foon Co., Ltd., 210 Cambridge Rd., London, E.g 
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* Disordered Digestion & 
ss The natural cure is special attention to diet Sa! 
Sars thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. Ci 
The “ALLENBURYS” Diet is the ideal food for 
S dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired sy 
digestion, nourishing and invigorating the se 

whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE ‘eh 

add boiling water only. aT 


Send 3d. Stamps 
for large sample. : 


per Tin 
> D.28 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD.,Lomearp Street, LONDON. 


Iron Building Works, 
W. HARBROW, $. BERMONDSEY STATION, S.E. 


Telegrams—“ E Telephone— Hop 746 & 747. 


CHURCH, accommodating 220 persons. Con- 


structed of timber framework, covered externally 
with galvanised corrugated iron, lined internally 
with match-boarding, stained and varnished. 
Price £182, erected complete on purchaser’s 
foundations. 


Design 1079. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 (ft. by 20 ft., with 


verandah Constructed of timber frame- 
work, lined internally with match-boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light. 


Price £110, erected « omplete upon purchaser’s 
foundations. 


Stables, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
SFECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trade 


Of Chemists G, 
| 
| 
— 
| 
hos. | 
MAAS. 
110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms Hospitals, 
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Purity and Security. 


All drugs supplied by Boots have to answer 
every known test for purity, or they are 
rigidly rejected. Over a thousand analyses 
are made every month, and the tests im- 
posed are not merely those of the British 
Pharmacopoeia, but tests far more stringent 
than those required by the _ British 
Pharmacopoeia. As Truth” states in re- 
viewing the business of Boots Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., ‘‘A passion for purity is displayed 
in regard to every article.” 

And though purity is vitally important, freshness 
is almost equally so. Medicine made up of stale 
drugs cannot possibly be of maximum efficiency. 
You cannot even be certain that it is medicinally 
active. Owing to the careful system of checking 
the supplies at their 555 Branches it is practically 
impossible to obtain stale drugs at Boots. The 
stocks at all their establishments are periodically 
tested, and any drug showing the least sign of 
deterioration immediately destroyed. 

Your own security depends upon the purity and 
freshness of the drugs you purchase. 


YOU ARE SAFE IN DEALING WITH 


Chief London Branch: 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


Numerous Branches in and around London. 


Boots Pure Drug Co,, Ltd, 
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| Makes “Old” Things Just Like NEW | 


| 


| There’s Sound Sense 


and Sound Economy 
in Home Dyeing 


but only when 
you use Drummer Dyes. 


| 
They are entirely reliable and | ! 
trustworthy, and never fail — | 
whether on silk scarf or sports | | 
coat, ribbon or bedspread. | | 


Drummer Dyes are guaranteed, 
every one, and all they are 
claimed to be. 


| Drummer Dyes | 


“So easy to use”’ i 


For the outlay of a copper or two, soiled, faded, or shabby articles can be 
restored to good service and wear again—just like new. Renewed by 
Drummer, * Old” clothes will satisfactorily replace the new outfits that really 
cannot be afforded at present. Here is a short list of some of the many articles 
that can be restored and renewed to give the same good service again: 


Wearing Apparel | Household Articles 
Bodices Blouses Boanets | Bath Mats Lamp Shades E 
Belts Gloves Hats Bed Hangings Linen Tea Cloths \ 
Skirts Kimonos Dresses Bed Spreads Sideboard Cloths 
Stockings Scarves Sashes Cushion Covers Tea Cloths 
i} Jackets Pelisses Boys’ Suits Casement Covers Table Centres 
Pinafores Woollens Wrappers Cretonne Curtains Chair Covers 
Knitted Coats Underskirts Underwear Damask Curtains Silk Bed Hangings «ls 


Made in all useful and fashionable shades, including the new Grey, Myrtle Green, 
and Cardinal tones. And all grocers, chemists, oilmen, stores, etc.,can supply you 


Drummer Dyes are entirely British-made, and 
Easy to Buy— Easy to Try— Fast when Dry. 


See the British Drummer on the Packet Ba 


| That's your guarantee and protection against substitutes 


of useful, and” cconomal EDGE’S, Bolton, Lancs. 


| Easy to Buy—Easy to Try—Fast when Dry 
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Nervous, Ailing 
Little Girl 


Made Bright and Well by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets—the All-British Remedy 


“Dr, Cassell’s Tablets have effected such a splendid cure in my 
little daughter, Rosina, that I cannot praise them enough. I only 
wish I had got them sooner.” These words express the apprecia- 
tion of Mr. George F. Burley, a well-known business man, of 134 
Highgate Road, Birmingham, for the great medicine that brought 
health and brightness to his child, when nothing else could help. 
Speaking to a special representative, Mr. Burley continued: “A 
few years ago Rosina had a severe attack of Kheumatic Fever, 
which left her with shattered nerves and thoroughly broken in 
health, In spite of medical treatment and all our care she did not 
make the headway she should have done. Sometimes she could 
get about a little, but there were days and days when she never 
left the house. Poor child. She never wanted to play like other 
children ; she was always ‘so tired,’ she said. Her heart seemed 
to trouble her greatly; after the least exhaustion she looked as 
though she would faint. Appetite she had none, and though we 
tried to tempt her with all sorts of little dainties it was no use; she 


just pecked at the food, and seemed to eat less than a sparrow. ‘ 

““A few weeks ago Rosina had one of her very bad turns. She : 
could not touch food, and was so weak and done-up that she had ‘ 
to stay in bed. Having heard how good Dr. Cassell's Tablets are a 
for the nerves and general weakness, we decided to try them for 4 


our poor little girl. Well, it was quite wonderful. After a few 

doses Rosina brightened up splendidly, The Tablets restored her lost appetite, she ate heartily, and day by 
day her strength increased. Soon she was quite lively and cheerful again, ready to romp with other children | 
It was plain that she felt well, and she certainly looked well. Dr. Cassell’s Tablets made a capital cure in 
Rosina’s case; my one regret is that we did not think of them sooner.” 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are a genuine all-British remedy for all forms of 
nerve or bodily weakness in old or young. They are composed of nutritive 
ingredients which have an invigorating effect on all the nerve centres, and are 
the surest remedy for 


Send your name and 
address and two 
penny stamps for 
postage, etc,, to Dr. 


Cassell’s Co., Ltd. Nervous Breakdown  Neurasthenia Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases 

(Box Gat), Chester Nerve Paralysis Nervous Debility indigestion Palpitation 

Road, Manchester, Spinal Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder _ Loss of Flesh 

and you will receive Infantile Paraiysis Anaemia Malnutrition Premature Decay 
a trial box free. Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and the Critical Periods of Life. Sold by Chemists and 


Stores in all parts of the world, including leading Chemists in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Africa, and India. Prices, 10}d., 1/44, and 2/9—the 2/9 size being the more economical. 
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‘OZERINE 


HOLLOWAYS 


PILLS OINTMENT. 
BLESSINGS IN EVERY FAMILY 


THE OINTMENT is the greatest heal- 
ing agent known for Old Sores 
and all Skin Affections, Cuts, 
Bruises, Burns, Scalds, Chil- 
blains, &c. Used in con- 
junction with the Pills it 
will afford a speedy 
relief in cases of 
Sciatica, Rheuma- 


* 


THE 

PILLS 
are a sure 
cure for Con- 


stipation, Indi- \ 1 Gout 
gestion, Bilious \US™ and Go 


Colds, Coughs 
and Chest 
& Throat 
Comp- 
laints. 


Attacks, Head- 
ache, Dizziness and 
other complaints which 
arise from a sluggish con 
dition of the Liver, 
and Kidneys, by stimulating 
these organs to natural activity. 


Bowe Is 


Of all Chemists, 1/14 & 2/9 per box 


| A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


It is now about thirty years since OZERINE was 
first prescribed by a most eminent London Spec: 
ialist for Nervous Diseases, a man of E uropean 
re put: ition and of vast experience both in private 
and in hospital practice. It was at once found 
that this remedy possessed a most marvellous and 
almost magical power over this dreadful and, 
hitherto, very intractable disease, that in the great 
majority of cases from the very first dose of 
OZERINE, fits ceased entirely, even in the very 
worst cases, There is abundant and overwh 1elming 
proof, that when the OZERINE treatment is per- 
severed with, a complete and permanent cure is 
obtained. Many thousands of testimonials have 
been received from grateful sufferers who have 
been cured by OZERINE after every other known 
medicine for this disease had been tried in vain. 
By the recommendation of one sutferer to another 
OZERINE is now being used most successfully 
in all parts of the world. To prove its efficacy, 
bona fide sufferers sending a letter now will receive 
by return one week’s supply of the remedy without 
charge or obligation. OZERINE is sent post 
free in the United Kingdom for 4s. 6d. and 115, 
per bottle. For Canada, all parts of the Empire 
North and South America, an 11s. package, suffi 
cient for forty days’ treatment, will be sent post free 
for 12s. (3 dollars), Write to I. W. NICHOLL, 


Pharmaceutical Chemist, 27 High Street, Belfast. 


100 PIECES CHINA, 


hree 
y, beaut 1, and fit for 
Packed Free, Delivered 
Perfect, the Lot. 


M k if Why t ha ur a bright and 


b you Post hr 


Write for it + 
VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moonano Works, BURSLEM, ENC. 


COUPON. 


Address 
Age 


“How, When, and Where” 


To Steen, “ The Quiver,” 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Date of Birthday 


Corner. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
WHEN, 
I enclose 
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A SHIFNAL Lady says it is worth £5 a box. 


IT AND GOOD AGAIN A Captivating 
FOR THE FRONT Suggestion of Sweetness 


” 
EAI 0 surrounds the patriotic woman who uses 
LUCE’S EAU-DE-COLOGNE — cele- 
DID IT brated for its refreshing fragrance. 


: ‘irst made in Jers 8 37. arded numerou 

The Great 4 &c. Gold Mex ials 

oo tee tne with leading British and Continental makers. 

veut have Wounds, Eczema, Old Sores, Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/-. Wickers, 3/9, 7/-, 136. 
a in rm, Cuts, Burns, Scurf. or any skin Of all Stores, Chemists and Perfumers; of from Lawe’s, 
ul to MAURICE SMITH & High Street, Southamptan, 
KIDDERMINSTER, for a FREE SAMPLE || 

HI wtment. It costs you nothing. 

*"Try it; you need not send fo a large box. Beware of Insi 

owe ays luces inflammation, imitation on having 

prevent festering seathes and heals, Don't ues 

ail say your case hopeless without trying 
= HEALO. ‘Boxes 1/1% & 2/9. 1] 


CAN NOW BE CURED. 


ORIGINAL _ Jersey 
Eau-de- 


Those wh juint need squint no longer, owing 
to the invention of a little instrument called 
which permanently cures this distressing defect 
by means of a focussing device which in a few 
weeks straightens the sufferer's eves and vision, 
without pain or danger, and at moderate cost 
Send for ce book on Squinting to— 


STRABOR CO. “Dept. Evelyn House, 
62 Ouferd Street, London, W. 


JERSEY, SOUTHAMPTON & LONDON 


Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations Instead of these, 
it is an insult to your intelligence and done for extra profit 


GET WELL w KEEP FIT 


THE TIMELY 5 OF THESE lt HAS PREVENTED 
THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES. 


They are a puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are 
good for INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER AND 
KIDNEY TROUBLES, PILES; also for GIDDINESS, 
FLATULENCE round the heart, NERVOUSNESS, 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, and GOUT. 
Directly a COLD appears a course should be taken. 


BUOYANT FEELING. 
Nurses attending infectious cases should take Carna Tablets daily. 


Price 18 per Box of 45 Tablets. Of all leading Chemists. 


if any difficulty in obtaining Carna Tablets at Chemist, send crossed P.O. and 
we will post free by return. 
THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 
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UMBRELLAS 


photographed before and 


THIS UMBRELLA an example 


= of what can be done in 
Stanworth’s workshops A complete wreck in the first pic: 
ture, the second shows the poor “patient” after being repaired 
and re-covered with Stanworth’s famous 


“DEFIANCE” SILK UNION. 
SEND US YOUR OLD UMBRELLA TO-DAY, 


together with P.O. for 5S /-, and it will reach you per return of 
post looking as fresh as on the day you first purchased it. 
—— on Foreign Orders 1/- extra. 


Umbrellas. and patterns for 


A postcard will bring you ou A. ustrated Catalogue of ‘ Defiance" 
re-covering umbrellas trom 2s. 6d. upwa 


N h Umbrella Works, 
J. Stanworth @ hen Wo 


LEAVES 
YOU LIKE 
THIS 


AND IS 


RETURNED | 
LUKE NEW 


scfatch,| stain, and_grease-proof ; and 


it. 


Ask your favaiching tala to show you samples. 


the covering of furniture Rexine has’no equa 
ar entirely supersedes leather because whilst it ha 
the dignified appearance of leather it wears better, 
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THE 


Patent No. 25,400. 


EST FOR BABY. 


ay from draught 


comfort 
Easily_ Washable No Part 


freasure ( 


FOR INFANTS 


THE VERY | LATEST IN COTS—THE PERFECT 


Light — — Hygienic — 
Healthy, Natural Sleep 
No newt substances to mar baby’s 
Rust—Packs Small for Travelling. 


Weight 9 lbs.—Ideal for Holidays. 
All Cots supplied with 


TREASURE COT CO., Dept. S, 120-122 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 


to 


either Net Support or 
Canopy Support as desired. 
No, 2. White Enamel iss | 
No. 3. Special De ‘tis SENT FREE BY PARCEL POST 
squito ny “ 
Canopy Drapery ON APPROVAL. 
fret Support, Of all Drapery Furnishing Houses. Lilustrated Catalogue from 


Black Beetles scien. 
ted extermina. 
UNION 
KROACH PASTE 


Guaranteed by E Howarth, Fsq 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse all 
other preparations had failed. These insects had 
invaded the bedrooms, mingled with the food, 
and the Government Inspector sugyested the 
= gs should be pulled down. The Inspector 

end Gu surprised at marvellous result, 


WA 94 46, post free, with interesting particulars 


J. P HEWETT, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


PAPER 


pate please you. Most comfortable and sensible. Save loss and laundry 
Beautifully soft and absorbent, A. 4 for colds and illness, 


“ SILEY- 
6O, 1S. ripne’ | & 50, 7id. 
At Chemists and Stores,or “* TOXNOCO HANDKERCHIEF Stra 
Ltd.,”’ 83 Clerkenwell <d., London, E.C. (U.K. Postage lid 


nothing 
like 
RONUK 


for 
polishing 
floors. 


Sold everywhere. 
In tins, 3d , 6d., Is. & Qs, 
RONUK, LIMITED, 
Portslade, Brighton, Sussex 


A Charming Bisa for 
Autumn Wear 


Simple to make 

and eccnomical 
This delightful military blouse 
\ style is just what's wanted 
\\ forevery-day Autumn wear, 
and its simplicity and 
smart appearance com- 
mend it to every home 
needlewoman. Especi 
ally when it's made in 


LAWRIE & 
SMITH’S 
Real Scotch Wincey 


This excellent blouse 

material is cosy in wear 

—stylish and tasteful in 

appearance—and it 

never shrinks like or- 
dinary flannel—while is 
lengthy wear makes it the 
most economical blouse 
S material to use. Prices 
wW from 1/- per yard. 


Paper Patterns ot Paper Patterns F ree 

this beautiful With every blouse length 
Blouse ordered a paper pattern of 

this beautiful blouse, accom- 

panied by a simplified instruction 

chart, is presented FREE. 

A beautiful selection of newest styles of cotton voiles 

and piques in fashionable stripes and spots, sent with 

Wincey patterns to every inquirer FREE. 

WRITE Now TO 

N LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F), 

a1 Real Scotch Scotland. 
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SCOTT & TURNER, LTD., 


DON’T BE DOWN IN THE MOUTH 


TAKE 


ANDREWS 
LIVER SALT 


THE DRINK OF HEALTH 


Of Chemists and Grocers. 
If you cannot procure from your chemist or grocer, send 44d. (and name of your dealer) for a fuli sized tin 
ST. ANDREWS BUILDINGS, 


Tins, 4'.d. and 8'd. 
We refund your postage. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 


The Busted Boast; 
Its tail down quite: 

A Bomb did most, 
Made with Fluxite. 


For manufacturing munitions of war 


is used extensively. In all a of the world and 


natural colour with for all kinds of Soldering Wo lluxite is known 
he paste 
Its quality of deepening grey our in FIES SOLDERING 
few d aye, thus securing ved “han BOTH Amateur WILL have Flaxite, 
thousands tin thei 
1/6 Sold 1/6 Ot all Ironmongers, in and 2/- tins. 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Ha md 3 the natural 
olour, It cleanses the scalp, and makes the must perfect | The “FLUXITE* SOLDERING SET 
Hair Dressing contains a il lering Iron, @ 
w Restores by yen Pocke t Bl Fluxite, Solder, ete. 
air Specialists, EPPER & 12 Bedford Labo 
atories 4 mdon, 8.E., and can be obtained direct xd m th om Price 4/6. nple Set, post paid U.K., 4/10. 
by post or from any chemists and stores Lhroughout the world Auto-Controller feat 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 
COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


forward a Certificate. 
(Signed) 
Address 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver, 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
I enclose One Shilling. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


| 


—or Watches that will stand up to their work in the 
Trenches—work in the Factory—work in the Navy 
work anywhere and always prove absolutely dependable. 
No matter if your choice be an 


INGERSOLL 5S/- WATCH 


orone of the beautifully finished Sterling Silver Wristlet 
at 186-—-you get a wonderfully accurate timekeeper, 
guaranteed to stand up to real hard usage. 
The Ingersoll series includes: 

Crown 5-, Eclipse 6/6, Junior 8/6, Wrist 9/6. 
All Ingersoll models may be had with Luminous Points 
and Hands at 2/6 extra or with Iuminous Figures and 
Hands at 5- extra. Before buying see that the name 
“Ingersoll” is on the dial of the Watch. It is there for 
YOUR protection. Illustrated booklet free on request. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 410 Avorey House, Lonpon, E.C. 


P= IOC 30c— IOCIOL IOC 


MOTHER 


SYRUP 


00) 


The proof of Mother Seigel’s Syrup is in the taking. That is why former sufferers, 
whose vitality was being sapped by Indigestion, say it is jst excellent for stomach, 
liver and bowel troubles. Tharks to Mother Seigel’s Syrup, they are now strong and 
well. If you are afflicted by Indigestion or other disorders of the stomach, liver and 
bowels take Mother Seigel's Syrup regularly for a few days; long enough to give ita 
fair chance to make its beneficial influence felt. Then note the improvement in your 
appetite, your strength, your general condition. 


IS EXCELLENT FOR 


Mr. E. Edwards, 11 Bodafon Street, Llan- tion became more acute, and I was very 
dudno, wrote on April 25th, 19lt:—" 1 constipated. I was sorely troubled with 
used to be a gunner in the 4ith Brigade. headaches, and with fits of giddiness 


Royal Field ay ony enjoying splendid and faintness. Fortunately I bought a 
health until the last Transvaal War broke bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup The 


it down. Then I began to suffer from first few doses gave me relief, and after 
indigestion and constipation. After I tuking three bottles | was quite well 
left the service the attacks of indiges- again.” 


oe DISORDERS OF THE 


STOMACH & LIVER 


The 2/6 bottle of Syrup contains THREE TIMES AS MUCH as the 1/14 size. 
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HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


Jeautiful natural curls or waves produced in a few days 
without the aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
your hair soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 
the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 
or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses ae 
and restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
a splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 «a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


There is no waiting. First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 

troublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The more 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 
‘ If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing oeauty 
is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty lost 
through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness. 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/e and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. If your 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


Make it a Custom— 

5 a weekly custom—to take a tin of Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe home every Saturday for the 
week-end. The children love it, know how good 
it is, and Mother knows it is good for them— 
the pure, wholesome, captivating 


oE LUXE 


There's pure delight in every bite.”’ 


Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream cunningly blended—as Mackin- ‘ 
tosh only knows how. ‘Toffee-de-Luxe appeals to grown-ups as ‘ 
= well as children—makes them wish Mackintosh had “ known how” 
— twenty years ago. In 4 Ib. tins, 5/-; or 1/4 per Ib. loose. 
And all confectioners sell it. Don't forget—* make it a custom.” 
~ P.S.—Have you yet tasted the new Mackintosh discovery —MINT-de-LU XE ? 
= It’s de-Luxe Toffee delightfully flavoured with real English Mitcham Peppermint 
—and very, very nice. Same price as loffee-de-Luxe 
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7% 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS 


ik fe ay | 


RESORTS ~ 


Served by the 


Central RailW 


Mote/s.« 


Boarding 
Houses. 


This Guide contains 


GOOD ADVICE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Post free on application to G.C.R. PUBLICITY DEPT., 
216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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This is one of the new dressy Jason 


Flite” Anklet 


Stockings—obtainable either all-black or with tasteful coloured anklet. 
All-wool leg and foot, with artificial silk transparent anklet ; “* Lasteni” 


(regd.) foot, strengthened in wearing parts.— 


Price 2/- pair. 


Quality Stockings and Socks 
for Ladies, Children and Men 


Are Leicester made, constructed and fashioned 
to give perfect fit and a soft, clinging comfort 
yielded by no other make. 

Their pure wool and the absence of seams make 
them good to the skin. To wear Jason is to 
realise the luxury of real quality stockings and 
socks. 


Every pair is Guaranteed Unshrink- 
able—the Jason Tab protects you. 


Luxe” (Ladies’ only) ... per pair 2/6 
Elite” (Ladies’ and Men's) ,, 2/- 

‘Popular” ,, 1/6 


os Infants’ Socks at all prices. 


Dainty Gift Boxes containing two paits—nothing 
extra for the box 


See the {2% Tab on every pair, which is 


your guarantee of unshrinkability. 


Sold by Drapers and Outfitters everywhere. 
If any difficulty in obtaining write us about it, 


Jason Hosiery Co., Leicester. 
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THE WAR AND CHARITIES 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 
Dear Readers, 


The special national appeals for War Relief have been nobly responded to, But many 
of our great Charitable Institutions are threatened with serious loss of support. The work 
they are doing is a permanent work of relief, more than ever necessary at this time of crisis. 

May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 
Societies mentioned in these pages? 

I shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any or all of them, and 
need hardly say that we make no deduction for office expenses. Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
July, 1915. 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HELP! 


Inquiry is earnestly solicited on 
System behalf of the 


prevention LONDON CITY MISSION 


whose beneficent work 
in these momentous 
days means so much 
to the individual, the 
capital, and the nation. 


In addition to its ordinary activities, the Society has 
deputed certain Missionaries to visit (1) the families 


] 
Friendless & Fallen and dependants of the brave men who have answered 
the call to arms; (2) recruits now in training within 


and around the Metropolis ; (3) wounded soldiers in 


pease >» 
HELP. 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


| London Female Preventive and the London Hospitals ; (4) German pees and 
Reformatory Institute, and Mid- (s) as far as practicable, the Belgian Refugees. 
night Meeting Movement, £1,000 weekly is required to 
Maintains :— maintain the Society’s opera- 
Six Homes, and an 
Open-all-night Refuge for 190 tions throughout the Capital. 
young women and girls, and Please communicate with the Secretaries at the 
Other werk. Mission House, 3 Bridewell Place, E.C, 
£15 needed daily. Kindly help us. Treasurer: A. Bava, DL 


Bankers London County & West ter, 2 Ha stead Kd., N.W. > 
W. THOMPSON. Bankers: Messxs. Barciay ann Co., Lip, 
| 200 fakes Road, London, N. w. 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


WAR FUND or tHe CHURCH ARMY 


which is supporting several useful branches of war work, including 
RECREATION HUTS and TENTS for the troops at home and 
abroad, MOTOR AMBULANCES at the Front, HOSPITAL IN 
| FRANCE for Allied Wounded, CANTEENS for Munition — 
RECREATION ROOMS for Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Wives, Parcels for 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR, &c., &c. 


Further Funds are much Needed. 


| Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
| Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W 


| 
&, Green, ¥ 3 
| Economically 
Administered. 
| 
> 
2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HOLIDAY READING 


CASSELLS 
SIXPENNY 
NOVELS 


Include most of the successes in recent 
fiction, now issued in a popular form. 
Each volume bears a beautiful coloured 
pictorial cover, and is strongly bound. 


A Selection of Volumes 


Morning Star H. R/DER HAGGARD 
Marie 

The Red Saint WiArWwick DEEPING 
Captain Black 


The Surest Bond 
EFFIE ADEI 


WAX PEMBERTON 
1/DE ROWLANDS 
Prairic Fires ANNIE S. SWAN 


A Master of Deception 
RICHARD MARSH 


Treasure Island) SrEVENSON 
The Red Room LE OVEUX 


The Double Four 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Complete List on application 


AND COMPANY, LTD. 
London, E.C. 


CASSELL 
La Belle Sauvage, 


| 


worthy of serious 


We 


books are 


All these 


attention.” 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each volume 


What It Means to Marry; 


or, Young Women and Marriage 
By Dr. Mary Scharlieb 


Deals with The Sex Instinct, Marriage in 


Civilised and Christian Communitie rhe Evils 
of Free Love, Dithculties of the Married State, 
Instruct in the Laws of Kepreduction, Im- 
portance of Marriage, Sex Knowledge, etc, etc. 


Preparation for Marriage 
By Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.S, 


Deals with the Fun 1 of Reproduction, The 
Bases of Sexual la Reproductive Fune- 
tional Difference between Man and Woman, 
Woman’s Ignorance Man's Physical Needs, 
Sympathy, Generosity, and Love, etc, etc. 


What a Boy Should Know 


(For Boys under 12) 


By Dr. A. T. Schofield and 
Dr. Percy Vaughan-Jackson 


Deu ‘ sex Ditterences, The Organs of 
Genet 1 Necessity for Care and the 
Dangers which Others Will Put in Your Way, 
The Chan of Puberty, Rules of Health, 


How to be | tor the Race of Life, etc. ete, 


From Girlhood to Womanhood 
(For Girls above 12) 


By Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser 

Dea th the Le n of the Flowers, The 

Meaning of Mother! Special Health Care, 

shyne nd Distrust ity to the Race, 
etc. etc 


Before | Wed; 
or, Young Men and Marriage 
By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 


Dea vitl f Control, A Scien tife Way of 
Approach the Sex Problem, The Reproduc- 
tive Inst Sexual Exce Literature and 
Natur yas I fier Lite me rethe ight 
before Marriage, M il Aspect fil Py slem, 
Risks 1 Wild Oa atriage for 
Lo ‘ 


Life and Its Beginnings 
(For Children under 12) 
By Dr. Helen Webb 


Chapters include The Spring , Wh it Living 
Thin Ma f, What ¢ Can Do, 
Flow r Chilcdre me- Water 
Babi ere d Come from Ourselves? 
i “re ne fuller chapter details of each volume 
s ree t pos ” an Can be 
po 1 ” 


london, E.C. 


CASSELL & CO,, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, 
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Are You 
Engaged ? 


A Diamond Ring is eminently 

proper forthe Engagement Ring. 

Why not one of these 2 All real 

Diamonds in setting of 
iS-carat Gold 


Send a post card to-day for our 

Free Illustrated Catalogue No.4, 

and choose from the tinest sel 

tion of Dress, Engagement rnd 

Wedding Kings vou have cver 


FOWLER & OLDFIELD, 


Ring Specialists, 


58 Market St., Bradford, Yorks, 


| 


us 


| 
Hil 


| 


The Original and 
The Best 


British Dentifrice is 


JEWSBURY & 
BROWN’S 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


1/-, 1/6, & 2/6 


It is a thoroughly scientific preparation 
for cleaning the teeth, purifying the 
mouth, and strengthening the gums. 


TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 


I halve your boot-bills! 


Thats no small virtue—especially 
if you have kiddies to provide for. 
Il save my cost ten times over; 


I save health, and energy, and temper, too. | 


* Wood- 


Milne. To get my value you must get me. 


am not just a rubber heel 


AS 


come to that, 


ama 


RUBBER HEELS AND TIPS 


Made in many varieties—-NO INCREASE 
Sold hy hootmen evervwhere—see ihe name Wood- Milne. 


Wood-Milne Motor Tyres are the strongest pneumatic tyres made. 
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Y It is important for you to know that 

Benger’s is not a pre-digested food, 
and it does not contain dried milk nor 
malt nor chemical food substance. 

It is a natural cereal food combined with 
natural digestive principles. It is prepared with 
fresh new milk, with which it combines to form 
a delicious food cream, assimilable to the most 
weakly digestion, and safe to give under almost 
all conditions. 


Food 


is for Infants, Invalids, and the 
Aged, and for all whose digestive 
powers have become weakened. 


Post free: to all who have the care of 
Infants and Invalids, a 48-page Booklet 
—‘* Benger’s Food and How to Use It.” 


BENGER'S FOOD, _Ltd, MANCHESTER. 


New York (U.S.A.) 92, William Street Bydney (N.S.W.) 1r7, Pitt Street. 

Canadian Ayents National Drug & Ch al « Ltd. a4, st Gabriel St., 
MONTREAL, and roughout Canada 

Stores, ttc, 


197 Benger’s Food is 


is for Auntie 


The finest of cooks, 
Her jelly sponge tastes 
Just as good as it looks, 
She has never been shown 
How te make these confections, 
But buys Bird’s Jelly Powder 
and follows the directions. 


The sight of it makes your mouth water, and it's so easy to prepare. 


RUSSIAN JELLY SPONGE, 


ty the Jelly Powder into a mug and pour 


If the poetry is not good you can be quite sure that the Jelly Sponge is. 


One pint packet of BIRD'S Crystal Jelly Powder, Raspberry or Lemon, and sufficient 


ver 1} teacupfuls of hot water, stir until 


Empty 
Ss entirely dissolved. Then stand the jug in cold water, When cold and just setting into a thin 


jelly take one half ina basin and beat with a w k to a stiff froth 


/ 
= > Pour this intoa mould, Whisk the remainder the jelly in similar fashion, 
and add to that already in the mould. When set frm dip the mould into warm 
water and turn out the jelly. 


Crystal Jelly Jowder _ 


It dissolves instantly, sets firmly, and every 
jelly you make has the refreshing perfume 
and delicious flavor of ripe fruit Sold by 
all grocers, 2d., 34d., and 6d. per packet. 


J 50 


r sponge. 
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CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1915 


Illustrated by Harold Copping 


Pamela. Complete Story. By L. G. Moperty. Jilustrated by J. E. Sutcliffe 


Illustrated by Sianley Davis 


Restlessness. By WiniIFRED Wixson. Illustrated by Photograpis 


“Punch” in War Time. By the Epitor 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT: — 
Everyday Ices. By BLAncue ST. CLAIR . 


Conversation Corner. By the Epitor . 3 


The Companionship Pages. Conducted by ALison 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Rein HowaTtT 


A Night in a Sheik’s Tent. Bedouin Life East of the Dead Sea. ///ustrated by 


Frontispiece: “‘Stop!’ thundered the Vicar.” Drawn by Cyrus Cuneo 


The Atheist. Complete Story. By ALBertT H. Hart. Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo 
“At Church” on a Warship. By W. G. Fitz-Geratp. Illustrated by Photographs 


THE DUST OF LIFE. Serial Story. By JosepH HockinG. Chapters XXIII.-XXV. 


Photographs 


The Helmet. A Detail of Protective Armour. By E. M. Smit. Jilustrated by Photographs 


MISS QUIXOTE. Short Serial Story. By ViocetT M. Metuiey. Chapters XIII -XVI_ 


Courage. A Story of the Times. By M. ELLEN THONGER lilustvated by J. E. Sutcliffe 


PAGB 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor, 
the Editor can 


HE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. While every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., 


accept no responsibility for them. 


issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post sree, 9s. per annum, or 4s. Od. Jor six months, 


-WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a verfectly 1 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 

ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, &e., - 

at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My -, 


ts contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. fy; 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. : " 
DISCOUNT FOR GASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


Send post-card to-day for lilustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM, —Psibiished 
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62 MOOR ST. 
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For The Ragged Schooi Union: 


THE LEAGUE OF LOVING 


For The Ragged School Union 
HEARTS nation,’’ 12s. 6d.; G. F. 
Ramsey Keader,'’ 5s. 
Tue following are the sums received from weet ag oe 
For The “yesh und 
old and new members up to and including 
For The Labrador Fund 


June 3oth, 1915: Hutcheon, {2 


M. C., £2. 


Holiday Fund: “ Cag. 
12s. 6d.; “An Old 


©, 


J. J. M., 1tos.; Mrs, 


ros from | P, Dickson. For The Friendless and Fallen : M. C ’ (2; “ Miriam,” 
3s. from Mrs. M. E. Pettit. 5s, 
2s. 6d. from Mrs. Grewcock. For The Li ndon City Mission M. ¢ f2 
2s. each from Miss Bury, M. Knott For The Salvation Army War Fund: Anonymous 
1s. each from E. L. W Miss Eliza Kiln, Mrs (Birmingham), /1. 

Simmons, A. Cartwright, E. Trappitt, ‘* Lover For Spurgeon’s Orphanage: M. ¢ f2 


of Children,"' Phyllis Wright. For The Church England 
{2 
For Miss Wester Work: Mis 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived up to and including June goth, 1915: For The Queen's for 


i Children, 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Sergt. Hl. Butt, 4 
E. N. and L. N., 5s.; H. D., f1; M.C., £2 Sent direct to Dr. Varuardo'sl 
> ) 
M. O.B., 10s.; R. M. Dudden, 5s, ; ©. K , 10 M. Me‘ 
‘*Lover of Children,” 2s Sent direct to h 
Contributions for relisious and philanthsopi 


‘aifs and Strays: M. C., 


; S. H. Baker, 2s 6d, 


‘An Old Ramsey 


( i * Lover of 


Used in 
the 
Russian 
imperial 
Nursery 
90 Years’ Reputation Oo 
Dr. L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Ed., L.F.P.S. Glas., ete. (Leeds), writes :—" Your Neave's Food is 
t ur youngster admirably, for whi we are very thankful, J She was not doimg well on 
\ve pool,w April, 1914 Our | 
girl w 1 first pri hu tu tit 
ina t rigid t four 
they i t p 
pert t J uid 
t i at value of Neav I i 
th abies. She has never had a single day's illness, and has cut her 
teeth without the slightest trouble. 


To induce every Mother to try Neave’s Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a sample tin free. if 1\d. stamps 
are enclosed for postage. We will also send free a useful 
“Hints About Baby Every Mother ought to 


have this Booklet, and if a sample is not required the 
Booklet alone will be sent free and post free on re 
The Quiver. 


ceipt of a post card mentioning 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY IS 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., 
FOR DINGBRIDGE. 
Be sur ention “ The Quiver Eva Norah Boulton. 


in Tins 
and 4d. 
Packets 


A NEAVE’S FOOD 
PRIZE BABY. 
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liriam,” | they all use 


Tooth Paste 


tam Sey 


= HE motto of this happy 
household is “ Take care of 


It 
8. 6d, i your teeth and your health will take 
care of itself"—that is why, from 
| the youngest to the oldest, they all 
‘ use Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste. 
ene } Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste is not only a 
pleasant Dentifrice which gives a pearly 
iy whiteness to the teeth and sweetens the 
iy breath, but, in addition, it possesses thorough | 
iy antiseptic qualities which effectively counter- 
H act the germs of decay. It thus meets 
x every requirement of dental hygiene and, 
o ‘ moreover, it is extremely economical in use. 


‘ 
Price 6d. & 104d. per tube. 
M| 
(| Ask your Chemist for a tube to-day. i 
le] Those who prefer a ‘Dentifrice in powder form . 
will find 
1) Royal Vinolia Tooth Powder delightful. 1 
ly Per tin Thd. & 
ly OF ALL CHEMISTS. j 
| VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, 
\ LONDON AND PARIS. 
\ RV 
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GROCERY LEAGUE 


l has been proposed to start a Grocery League, in aid of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, the 
object of which will be to supply the Hospital, if possible, with all the Groceries it needs, A list 
of these Groceries, showing the average consumption per week, per month, and per three 

months, has been procured from the Matron, and is given below. It is, however, proposed to 
send supplies every quarter only, to avoid unnecessary expense in carriage, and the trouble which 
would inevitably be caused to the Hospital staff by the arrival of numerous small parcels, 
monthly or weekly. 


HEADS OF CIRCLES 


The first thing which is required is for 23 people to come forward, to volunteer as “ Heads of 
Circles.” Each of these would take one Grocery under their care, promising to collect every 
quarter the amount of that particular kind of Grocery which is required by the Hospital. They 
would form a circle of members, each promising to send into the Head of their Circle either a 
certain quantity of the Grocery, or money enough to buy the quantity they had promised. Thus: 
the Cheese circle is responsible for 264 lbs. of Cheese, the Bacon circle for 771} lbs. of Bacon, 
and so on, the amount given in the Hospital list being always considered as the minimum, 

Anyone wishing to become Head of a Circle should write to the Hon. Secretary, at the 
address given below, as soon as possible after the publication of this scheme. 

All consignments (except those of Bacon, Butter and Eggs) must be sent by the Heads of 
Circles so as to reach the Hospital by the 1st of October, January, April, and July. The three 
perishable items (Nos. 1, 2 and 3 on the list) should be sent in every week 

All parcels must be carriage paid, and addressed :— 


THE GROCERY LEAGUE, c/o The Secretary, 
QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, 
LONDON, E. 


A List should be sent at the same time to the Hon. Secretary of the League, stating the exact 
amounts sent, and the names of the members of the Circle. The Hon. Secretary will send a Report, 
which will be printed in * The Quiver” once a quarter. 


HOW ALL READERS MAY HELP 


All readers may help in this scheme by joining one or other of the Circles, and promising to send 
something every quarter—even though it be only 1 lb. of something—every little helps! The 
Hon. Secretary will announce in “The Quiver” the names of the Heads of Circles, and 
what they are collecting; but until this announcement appears, members wishing to join Circles 
should write to the Hon, Secretary, who will let them know the name and address of the Head 
of whichever grocery they wish to contribute. 

It is specially hoped that schools will take an interest in this scheme, as, with an energetic 
head, a school could easily form a whole Circle. 

Please let the Hon. Secretary know as soon as possible that you wish to become Heads of 
Circles, as we want to send in the first consignment by October ist. Her address is :— 

Miss C, WHITEHEAD, 
Efford Park, 
Lymington, 
Hants. 


GROCERIES, etc., REQUIRED 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION 


1. Bacon .. Ibs. | 257} | S59} 13. Treacle Ibs. | 262 87 | 2 
2. Butter 993 | 331 77 14. Potatoes .-cwt. | 55 | 
3. Eggs (New Laid) .. No. 5121 1707 | 394 15. Sardines .. (4 lb. tins) | 47 16 4 
1. Cheese «+ tbs, | 264 | 86 | 20 16. Biseuite .. .. Ibs. | 1663 12 
5. Flour.. oe 910 | 309 70 17. Currants... 47 154 34 
6. Cornflour .. 119 | 304 9 1S. Sultanas SS 29 
7.Rice.. « | 3418] 1133] 26 | 19. Bool 
8. Tea .. 2034 974) 22h 20. Pickles qts. 74 2 
9. Coffee 663 | 224 5} Vinegar 21 7 2 
10. Cocoa 1207-40} 22. Sauces Bott.) | 22 7 
11. Sugar (Granulated o1 °3. Mustard .. Ibs. 17} 54 lt 
Lump) .. .. ., 1744 | S81 | 134 | 23. Pepper 7| 2 

12. Jams.. O88 | 222 51 23. Salt .. 17} 5} é 
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thundered the Vicar. 
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‘Stop, fool, before you go too far!’’ 
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THE ATHEIST 


A Short Story 


By ALBERT H. HART 


HE Reverend Henry Upton raised those 

dark blue eyes of his and slowly gazed 
down from his pulpit and over the empty 
pews. Slowly he gazed round the scattered 
congregation, and his dark blue eyes were 
stern. The discipline in church was not 
as it should be. That incessant scraping 
of impatient feet, the continual coughing, 
the general mental inactivity, all betokened 
a lack of interest he had never thought 
to find there. The fact came _ rough- 
driven home to him: the people were 
not attending; still less, they were not 
even listening; a dwindled congregation, 
anxious only to be gone. And a congregation, 
he well knew, there ouly because of custom, 
some simply because they dared not stay 
away. 

But the stern blue eyes had effect, the 
shuffling of feet subsided, the coughs trans- 
Mmogrified themselves into yawns, several 
almost made a semblance of following the 
careful theme. For the Vicar’s hold had 
been powerful, the dark blue eyes at times 
could blaze from his thin-cut face with a 
wonderful burning fire, despite the white- 
hess of his hair. He drew himself up now, 
tall and thin, with sorrow behind the 
sternness ; the sensitive lips trembling ever 
so slightly, he abruptly concluded the 
sermon, 

The congregation was_ relieved ; eight 
minutes was not so very bad—three of them 
made it eight minutes, so that was probably 


correct—and righteously they prepared to 
swell the hymn. The sorrow deepened 
behind the Vicar’s eyes, as he observed the 
trifles that were not in reality trifles at all, 
harbingers of discord, schism, even un- 
belief. Fervently they commenced to sing : 
“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come.” 
They sang it with strength and vigour, but 
he knew that the tongues reflected not their 
minds, Once only a smile came to his lips— 
a very rare and sweet smile the Vicar had, 
little heeded while he was with them; and 
it came then, as a fresh girlish voice 
rang out above the rest, happy with the 
joyousness of youth, while two glistening 
blue eyes—not totally unlike the Vicar’s 
—moistened with emotion from the hymn. 
A feeling of acute penitence came to him, 
lest perchance he had lacked fervour a 
moment before in offering his thanks. The 
Vicar of Cairndale was a very earnest man. 

It was not till the midday meal was ready 
in the vicarage that he let fall some of his 
burden. Florence was late for dinner, so 
Miss Upton, his sister, said, and that brought 
up the matter. And ten minutes later a hot- 
cheeked Florence arrived with masses of 
curly hair all awry, that gave evidence of 
undignified haste. 

“I’m very sorry,” she murmured, and the 
Vicar pinched one of the hot cheeks; he 
would have pinched the hot cheek had the 
delay been an hour instead of ten minutes, 
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And whiv,” he asked lightly, “ why 


is my little girl too proud to walk home 


with her daddy ? ”’ 

‘“Oh’’—she_ glanced a trifle uneasily 
towards the stiff figure of her aunt—" | 
just went for a walk with Molly Richards 
round the green 

“Round the green demanded Miss 


Upton shortly. ‘‘ Was that Barnaby fellow 
there ?”’ 

The Vicar gently patted his daughter's 
hand. ‘‘ And did my little girl stay listening 
to him 

She laughed. 


They said he’d been talking since half-past 


“Yes, quite a long time. 


eleven.”’ 
An uneasy silence fell. Florence, with an 
that rebuke contained 


a rebuke quite undeserved—tlushed with 


idea there was a in 
it 
the defiance of misjudged innocence. 

“ T suppose there’s no crime in listening to 
anyone speaking, is there ?”’ 

No, no, my child, of course there is not 
“ But,” said Miss Upton, “ that is exactly 
the fools that 


I imagine each of them would say 


how he gets make up his 


audience. 
something like that 


“Most of the other fools,’ replied the 
girl heatedly, hadn't been to church 
This fool had 

‘Florence !’’ said the Vicar “do be 
ccreful what you say, dear. It is so easy to 


misconstrue simple remarks.” 


And,” she continued, a matter of 
fact, he’s quite interesting to listen to 
Her aunt frowned, and sat up more 
stiffly than before. ‘* That,’’ she observed 
icily, ‘“‘is the most foolish thing you could 
say. I must forbid you to listen to the 
man again.’ Then, in a sudden flash of 
anger: “‘And now, Henry, do you see the 
necessity of stopping this abominable 
matter once and for all Not only must 
this Barnaby fiend pervert the souls of 
simple villagers, of the young men and 
women for miles around, but a quarter 
of an hour's listening to him been 
enough for Florence to find the wretch 
interesting.”’ With withering scorn The 


Vicar of Cairndale’s daughter walks directly 
out of church, listens to a hideous blasphemet 
There God,’ it 
interesting Do Henry 
that it ought to be stopped ?” 

Miss Upton’s 


saying 1S and finds 


no 


you see by now 


eves sparkled with a good 


deavour 


woman’s indignation; her eyes also were 
the same dark blue. 

The Vicar stroked his thin pale face with 
a trembling hand. I cannot stop him like 
that,”’ he said 
there must be a law on the 


Miss Upton 


Nonsense 


subject,’’ pursued vigorously, 
“ It’s the most terrible thing | ever heard of ; 
a friend of the devil takes up his abode in an 
innocent village and blasphemes openly on 
instead of being stoned 
the 


from church 


a public green, and, 
of the 
to him 
look 


| know 3 


out neighbourhood, people 


listen and stay away 


And at those in church to-day 
Aunt Edith, I but he 


speaks in public he does not blas- 


know ; 
places ; 
pheme in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and I cannot stop him.” 

** He 
cried Florenc e, still hurt 
he talks about 


doesn't in the least,” 


anvhow, he 


blaspheme 
and 


believes what He explains 


everything, and though, of course, it’s all 
wrong, vet it doesn't sound so wrong. This 
is an age of progress 


Miss Upton hastily pushed back her chair 
“You see, Henry, you e¢ 
him. I shall 


Florence, if you quote any of the heathen’s 


You must ston 
i 


not remain in this room, 


blasphemy here.’ 
Phe Vir 


“ | donot think I have authority to prevent 
And even il 


ar’s face seemed paler than usual. 
him from speaking,” he said. 
I had, he would go into the next parish and 
Dear 

it is always better to lead 
And his accursed arguments 
cannot to Christian folk. It is 
terrible both for the people and for his girl- 
but 


we must hope they will soon see the folly of 


the people would still be attracted. 
sister, remember 
than to drive 
sound right 
wife at this critical period of their life ; 


their ways and return.”’ 

And the Vicar sighed and hoped, while 
on every opportune occasion the young man 
Barnaby roused his faculties on the village 
green, and exhorted the villagers to keep 
abreast with the times ; explained with great 
precision that the religion of their ancestors 
had died that religion was 
much of the great unexplained that appealed 
that superstition was a 


with them, in 


to the superstitious, 


relic of the Dark Ages when the ignorant 
triumphed, that the age of uperstition 
was past, and that here was the age ol 


reason, by means of which everything could 
And after that 
the great unexplained 


be explained he would en- 


to explain 


were 
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secrets of the centuries that had baffled the 
intellect of three thousand years. Yet the 
young man Barnaby explained them, aided, 
as he said, by the experience of those three 
thousand years; while the good people of 
Cairndale, finding this more novel and 
exhilarating to the imagination, flocked in 
increasing crowds to listen and to learn, 

Not only the men, but their sweethearts 
also, and their sisters, their wives, their 
mothers. A picturesque group of an evening 
would stand, ears open, on the village sward, 
marvelling at the excitable youth on his 
little box-formed platform: a youth, 
moreover, in nowise bad to gaze upon, 
dressed in sober brown clothes, attractive 
to the sight despite a certain carelessness ; 
hatless, to reveal the long black hair parted 
evenly in the middle, long black hair that 
swept down low over his forehead ; a slight 
moustache, and the brown eye of an enthusi 
ast. As he spoke the muscles of his face 
twitched in agitation ; restless his arms and 
hands ; a body never still. Little wonder the 
stolid rustics found this another being, one 
fom an unknown world, well worth the 
coming to listen to. Little wonder that those 
who were not rustics discovered a stupen- 
dous novelty in the midst of the dullness of 
Cairndale. And the young man spoke with 
fire and with nervous energy. Those that 
came once came again ; not wholly believing 
in themselves, yet desirous of hearing more. 

And for another week the Vicar waited 
and hoped, with the litthe church emptier 
than ever upon the following Sunday ; 
waited and hoped and grieved, with his 
sister's wrath assailing him at every turn. 

“Do you know what they’re saying?” 
she exclaimed one evening, as, looking from 
the vicarage window, they saw a stream ot 
rustics moving towards the green. ‘‘ They’re 
all saying that you are afraid !’ 

The Rev. Henry Upton was haggard with 
sleepless nights. “ Afraid ?’’ he asked 
gently. “ Afraid of what ?”’ 

“Afraid to stop this Barnaby from 
shouting, afraid because he is right and you 
are wrong. And indeed, Henry, you do 
tak: it very easily, this wholesale devil- 
work that it is your duty to stop. Nine 
clergymen out of ten would have packed 
him off the first day, | warrant you.” 


“ And,” said the Vicar, ‘“ he would com 
mence again somewhere else.”’ He thought 
of his sleepless nights. ‘* But I do not take it 


so easily, sister, as you imagine. The evil 
seed must be plucked out and destroyed, 
not blown away to take root somewhere 
else.”’ 

His sister sighed angrily. ‘‘ But get rid 
of him, Henry, and your responsibility is 
finished. You are not thinking of your 
reputation.” 

The Vicar suddenly sprang to his feet. 
“No,” he cried, ‘‘ [am thinking of the poor 
lad’s soul. As to the villagers, they do not 
believe him, the strangeness of it alone 
draws them. But the boy believes, the 
unfortunate lad is filled as with an evil 
spirit.” 

Again Miss Upton urgently expressed her 
disapproval, while a young man with long 
hair over his forehead voiced amazing 
utterances to a silent throng, close by, down 
on the village green. And the village folk 
began to know unto themselves that a 
barrier was rising up, separating them 
from the square-towered church on the 
hill. And the young man shouted fluently, 
gesticulating and waving. While even the 
Vicar’s daughter felt that the world 
rolled on. 

Two days later, at tea, Florence had news 
to tell. Whispering and hesitating, she 
told it: 

“ Daddy, you know Mrs. Barnaby ? 

The Vicar wondered as he raised his eyes 
to hers. 

Miss Upton replaced her cup with a clatter, 
“What ?’’ she demanded. Has——?” 

“Yes, Auntie ’’—Florence gazed at the 
tablecloth—* it’s a boy. And—and, they're 
not expected to live. Mrs. Barnaby is said 


” 


” 


to be dying. 

“ Dying ?”’ 

“Yes, daddy.” 

The Vicar’s sensitive lips trembled, ner- 
vously he interlaced his fingers. The girl 
furtively dabbed her eyes with a tiny 
handkerchief. 

“It’s awfully sad,” she said, with a catch 
of her breath. 

“Sad! ’’ cried Miss Upton, in the voice of a 
triumphant prophet. “Sad! This is retri- 
bution. This comes of blasphemy and sin. 
A most wonderful repayment ! ” 

The anxiety of a week seemed lifted from 
Miss Upton’s forehead. Staring straight into 
space with an air of savage piety, she 
addressed herself to her niece: ‘ And 
where is the husband—Barnaby ? ”’ 
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green usual. 
that his 


‘On—on the village 
That is the sad part; to show 
views are still the same.” 

“The next thing,’ cried Miss Upton 
fiercely, ‘‘ we shall hear that Barnaby him- 
self is dying.” An air of profound certainty 
encompassed her. 

But the Vicar’s voice was hushed and 
subdued. ‘‘ We will offer prayers in church 
on Sunday,” 

His sister 
“ Prayers for het 
wicked. You will not, surely, offer prayers 
for the wife of a man in league with the 


he said. 


protested with indignation. 


Henry, do not be so 


devil. This is retribution ! 

The Vicar shook his head. 
retribution, sister ; 

But the ways of the Lord are 

it may be a path 


“ This may 
not be it is not for 
me to say. 
ways of understanding ; 
leading out of the dark.” 

An angry flooded Aunt 
Edith’s cheeks, and with mouth tight-closed 
she walked from the room. 

On Friday evening the Vicar had a visitor, 
unexpected. 


colour over 


one of all others who was 
The maid entered the sitting-room where he 
wrote while his sister knitted; and a bomb 
could have disturbed the lady little more. 

“Mr. Barnaby would like to see you, 

** We will not see the wretch ! ’”’ exclaimed 
Miss Upton, placing her knitting beside her 
on the chesterfield. 

“* Yes, sister, we must see him,” said the 
Vicar. ‘‘ Show him in, Mary.” 

And an instant later he had entered. Miss 
Upton, absorbed in her work, determined to 
acknowledge the man in no way whatsoever, 
although curiosity held her in the room, 
From occasional short, swift glances, she 
took stock of the wild, restless manner of 
him, the general indifference to her presence, 
and was even more enraged. 

“Will you sit down, Mr. 
said the Vicar courteously, as he rose to his 


Barnaby ? 
long, thin height. For a moment his steady 
dark blue eyes held the excited brown ones 
of the visitor. 

“No, sir,” cried Barnaby violently; “ I 
have no desire to sit down. Is it true 
that you intend giving out a prayer for my 
wife in church on Sunday ? ”’ 

The Vicar bowed his head. 
intention.”’ 

Phen, Mr. Parson, I forbid it entirely,” 
exclaimed the 


“Such is my 


sitor with heat. 


Miss Upton coughed combatively from the 
chesterfield. 

“ And supposing,” 
his quict voice, 7" supposing I ignore you 
completely, and still offer up a prayer for the 


said the minister, in 


poor girl, what then ? 

Barnaby began to pace up and down the 
room. ‘‘ Then, sir, I shall make a scene in 
church.” 

** You would do that ? 

““Yes, Mr. Parson, I would. Look here ”"— 
Barnaby spread out two shaking hands— 
“what you suggest is entirely against my 
principles ; against the very spirit of my 


” 


teaching—— 

His teaching! interrupted Miss Upton 
scorntully. ‘‘ Pack the rogue out of the 
Henry, and listen to him. 
Did you ever hear of such a 


house, don't 
His teaching ! 
thing ?”’ 
Barnaby ignored her. ‘‘ Can you expect 
No, sir, 1 forbid it.” 
The Vicar’s blue again held the 
man’s, and the younger man’s 
“Do you really love your 


me to agree ? 
eyes 
younger 
dropped first. 
wife ?”’ 

Barnaby stopped dead. 
impertinence, sir.”’ 
came into the  Vicar’s 
mouth. am an old man, 
rhe difference 
may well excuse the im- 


‘That is an 


A hardness 
sensitive 
Mr. Barnaby, you are not. 
in our 
pertinence, 


years 
I repeat, do you really love 
Miss Upton was 
sister, I beg 


your wife?” Then, as 


about to speak: ‘* Silence, 


of you.” 

Barnaby stared offensively at the white- 
haired minister, then fidgeted ; there was 
something very compelling in those burning 


** Of course I do,”’ he muttered ; 


” 


dark eyes. 
“it is clear—— 
** And what are you doing to help her ? 
Barnaby flushed angrily. ‘‘ This is beyond 
excuse, and you're trying it -"’ 
‘Stop!’ thundered the Vicar, and Miss 
Upton jumped nervously in her seat. One 


condemning finger was pointed straight at a 
suddenly uneasy young man. “ Stop, fool, 
before you go too far! I have spared you 
thus long, not through weakness, but through 
strength. Your young wife is dying, with 


her baby in her arms ; and you—yes, you— 


what are you doing ? Do you let her clie like 
this 

aye 

confident in the doctor's skill, 


rephed the other defiantly. 
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And if the doctor’s skill 1s of no avail ? ”’ 


The visitor bit his lip. ‘‘ Then she will 
die.”’ 

“Man, man!” shouted the Vicar, his 
eyes flaming. ‘Where is your heart ? 


Remember that God can save her, and God 
alone ; doctors are but His instruments.” 
I don’t God,”’ said 
Barnaby, rapidly becoming sullen. 
Miss Upton’s breath hissed between her 
teeth. 
The Vicar opened the door. 


acknowledge any 


Think it 
over in your mind, lad, think it over, and 
to again morning. = I 
fear you are in no mood 

Then, overcome, the Rev. Henry Upton 
sank slowly on to his knees by the side of his 
arm-chair, trickled out between 


his open fingers, while his heart was heavy 


come me to-morrow 


now.”’ 


and tears 
with fear. 

“ If you will take my advice,” 
‘you'll send that heathen about his 
for 


snapped his 
sister, 
business to-night once and good, now 
that perhaps even you see the sort he is.”’ 

The Vicar answered nothing. 

The next morning news was brought that 
Mrs. Barnaby’s condition was worse, that it 
was particularly grave. The morning passed, 
and her husband did not call at the vicarage. 
the housemaid 


‘Tf you please, sir,’’ said 


at two o’clock, ‘‘ would you believe it, but 
that Mr. Barnaby’s down on the green again 


this afternoon! ”’ 


The minister braced his shoulders. ‘Give 
me my hat, please. This is the end.”’ 
A very different Vicar he stood then; 


his eyes glittered wrathfully in a face pale as 
death, the ascetic lines of his cheeks hardened 


with an iron purpose. Then, striding down 


the garden path, he approac hed the village 
green. Several saw him coming and appeared 
in two minds as to whether to fly or not 


a nervous Florence in sudden fear hastened 
round to the of the crowd. Phe 
village folk immediately opened to 


let the Vicar through, glancing uneasily at 


far side 


out 


him as he went; far more than the usual 
excitement was in the air. Beckoning an 
elderly man from among the crowd, the 
Vicar dispatched him at once towards the 
church. 

Phen Barnaby caught the minister’s eve, 

This is good,” he shouted, sardonically 

the worthy par among latest 
converts ! 

One or t la but there was some 


) 


thing about the Vicar’s face that did not 
encourage laughing. 
distinct difference 
the other —from 
who had known them from infancy, to the 


His presence made a 
folk gazed from one to 
the white-haired old man 


passionate expounder of reason and will. A 
general awkwardness pervaded the meeting. 

“ The mysteries 
Barnaby was crying from his box platform, 


so-called disappear,” 
“when confronted with the torch of science. 
We explode the myths and explain the 
difficulties. 
faith that remains in a mist of doubt 

The Vicar “ There are 
many things you cannot explain,” he said 
in a voice that surprised his neighbours, a 
ot 


There is nothing in a logical 


raised his hand. 


voice weighing down a mass strong 
emotions. 
Name 
But fora 


him, noticing the jaded, exhausted features, 


one!’ shouted Barnaby eagerly. 


moment the minister watched 
the world-weary expression, the air of list- 
lessness he was trying in vain toconquer—per- 
ceived it all beneath the forced enthusiasm, 
beneath the careless philosophy he cried for. 
a the first thought of 
man. How did we come here? If there is 
no God, who made this beautiful world ? ”’ 
“A very 


will name one 


Barnaby flourished his arms. 
simple question that an elementary study 
of dynamical We 


arrive as we are through many stages, this 


will answer. 


geology 
forming the process of evolution——” 

“ You speak like a child,’’ interrupted the 
Vicar, child 


Answer me, if you think vou can 


“like a repeating a lesson 
how did 
world come here ? a 


to 


this wonderful 
The Vicar 

grown in strength 

the 
he should disgrace him- 


seemed suddenly have 


Unconsciously people were anxious 
over Barnaby lest 
self ; greatness was 
it had been. A tall, thin clergyman, with a 
deep-toned voice, was the dominating figure. 
How did the here ?’ 
Barnaby smiled reassuringly 
First, 
but 


his not so evident as 


world come 

that, 
then, imagine 
light In the 


and through 


again, 
is a matter of evolution 

all, nothing 
time light 
revolves 


nothing at 
ot revolves 

countless till 
heated, gaseous matter, heated beyond all 
The friction 
and the gaseous matter 


course 


ages it we have a 


imagining, which also revolves. 
gradually grows kk 
contracts and condenses 


the world,” 


the Vic “ we 


finally ugvested 
have 
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THE ATHEIST 


‘ Exactly.” 

“ You poor simpleton.”” The Vicar raised 
one finger. “How did the light come 
there 2?’ he asked. 

Barnaby coughed. “ Light would always 
be there.” 

“Why? Why should it be? Where 
did it come from?” The Vicar began to 
grow angry. “Is this explaining mysteries 
tous? What was the beginning of every- 
thing 2? And what was before that ? Answer 
me any one of my questions.” 

The young man becoming bewil- 
dered. ‘‘ This is all beside the point——— 

“ Nothing is beside the point,” cried the 
Vicar, in commanding tones. “ If there is 
no God, you must explain how the world 
appeared, how everything began from the 
time when there was nothing. Do not 
assume that there was light, but explain 
how it came. Explain the great mysteries 
of no beginning and no end. How else can 
you understand them than by faith in One 
who is above our understanding ? The way 
of faith is the only reasonable way, the 


only logic we have.’ 

Barnaby was uncomfortable; his mind 
was ina chaos. And his wife was dying ! 

“God made the light,”’ cried the Vicar. 
“ Did you ever kneel at your mother’s knee?” 

Barnaby bit his lips; he would not 
answer such a question, 

“Answer me, dear lad '’—the Rev. Henry’s 
voice was suddenly very soft—‘‘ do you 
remember your mother’s knee ? ”’ 

Barnaby'’s brain was swirling round; the 
blue eyes were fixed on his, not sternly now, 
but with a wonderful understanding. 

“ Do you remember, laddie ? ”’ 

The atheist stared before him. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
he answered, 

The Vicar walked slowly to him and 
placed his hand tenderly upon his shoulder. 
The crowd was silent and subdued. ‘* Your 
girl-wife is dying,’’ he said 

Barnaby brushed the long hair back from 
mis forehead, and choked down something 
that rose in his throat. The strain of the last 
days was telling on him. ‘ Yes,” he said. 

“ There is One above who alone can save 


ner You are walking in the dark, lad. 
Come and find the Light that you do not 
understand.’’ The eyes were now com- 


passionate, tender, and kind ; but he made 
effort. 
No, sir, you do not = 


/ 


“Listen to me, lad; do not quibble with 
words and phrases ; your wife and the son 
she bore you are dying. What have you 
done to obtain help ?. You have doctors, but 
the greatest Doctor of all you ignore, you 
deride.” 

Barnaby felt numbed, not himself. 

The Vicar gently took his arm. ‘ God is 
a wise and a merciful God——” 

The octave of bells broke suddenly into 
music. 

The Vicar half-turned to the silent man 
beside him. ‘‘ Come,” he said. 

The people followed in a quiet mass 
behind. And many there were who, hear- 
ing the peals, wondered why the octave was 
sounded on a Saturday afternoon, and 
walked round to see. Altogether the 
church was nearly full. 

Half-dazed and uncomprehending, Barn- 
aby sat through the opening service. 

His accents trembling, the Vicar read the 
Lesson ... “I say unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 


just persons, which need no repentance... 


Suddenly a boy in the middle of the 
church sank down upon his knees, sobbing, 
hushed, and awed and frightened; in 
half-disjointed sentences he prayed and 
wept together; while the pale-faced Vicar 
gave out the hymn: 

“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come.” 
Fervently they sang it, and a great light 
shone in the Vicar’s eyes, for their voices 
reflected their hearts, and their voices were 
strong and steady. 

And when the folk passed out, two men 
were left in the church who prayed: one, a 
silvery-white-haired clergyman, who poured 
forth his thanks on high; and the other a 
young man, soothed and awed and strangely 
comforted—who had found his Light at last. 


It really was a great christening. The 
whole village was present; and a girl 
mother gazed fondly down upon the dearest 
of baby boys, with the sweetest baby face, 
all laughter and gurgies and smiles. 

And for an hour afterwards there was one 
who stayed silent and wondering behind, 
one alone in the church with his thoughts— 


and his God. 
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Church on Board 
H.M.S. Neovtune. 


S. Cribs, Southsea 


“AT CHURCH” ON A WARSHIP 


The Naval Chaplain as “Jack’s Friend” at Sea 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


id may be news to many that every unthinkable institution. As a minister of 
Dreadnought of ours and each large religion, he assembles the whole ship’s 
cruiser carries a fully-ordained Church of company every morning for prayers: a few 
England clergyman, who, in these critical earnest, heartfelt words, asking for strength 
times, runs precisely the same risks as the and guidance to face the perils of the day— 
humblest seaman or cook’s assistant in the no mere formal phrase in war-time, with 
galley. For the torpedo is no respecter, furious seas and sinister enemies in lurk. 


while the submarine mine involves one and The new terrors have made night and day 
all in catastrophe when the ship strikes. vigilance a terrible strain to the crews, and 
Thus the Rev. E. G. Robson went down — shore leave is necessary if the men are to 
with H.M.S. Aboukiy ; and Mr. Pitt was on remain fit and keen “ Still waiting for the 
the Good Hope, Sir Christopher Cradock’s Germans—who don’t appear!" Admiral 
ill-fated flagship, when she was pounded to _ Jellicoe writes to his brother in Southampton. 
pieces by Von Spee off the Chilean coast. “We manage to find time for church and 

celebration of Holy Communion, though 
Eager for Service we're cleared for action and all the men 


Yet there is no lack of naval chaplains, are at their guns.” 
but rather the contrary—a ‘“‘ waiting list ”’ 
of volunteers at the Admiralty, where the The Ship’s Friend 
authorities pick and choose their men, for As may be supposed, religious ministra- 
the “ misfit’ chaplain on a warship is an tion is by no means the whole of a naval 
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chaplain’s work. He is the entire ship’s 
friend—counsellor and scribe, schoolmaster, 
confessor and peacemaker; the one suave, 
unfettered “‘ outsider ’’ who can act between 
officers and men, softening displeasure in 
case of a breach of the iron discipline of a 
warship, and promoting smooth relations 
betwec.: all ranks and ratings. 

So unless the man is loved and looked up 
to, unless he is a sportsman and a gentle- 
man in the widest and largest sense of that 
much-abused term, his vlace is not among 
the sailors but in a 
shore parish, where 
conditions are utterly 
different and vicar or 
rector can retire from 
the gaze of his flock 
should any friction 
arise, 


Never off Duty 

The naval chaplain 
is never off duty. He 
must cheer the men 
as the ship races into 
battle, ‘“‘taking it 
green’”’ over the bows 
at railway speed with 
all her dread guns 
shotted. He often 
edits the warship’s 
newspaper, a droll and 
witty production. He 
arranges a programme 
of sports and games, 
or gets up a concert, 
or takes a hand him- 
self in a game of tennis 
when the officers play 
on the broad steel 
dec ks. 

Let it be said here 
that Jack’s life afloat 

even with the Grand 
Fleet, upon which 
Britain’s life as an 
Empire depends — is 
not “all work and no 
play.” He has _ his 
boxing tournament, 
his dance, and his 
amateur theatricals 
some of the men 
would make their for- 


tune upon the stage, is impossible. 


When Open-air Service 


ON A WARSHIP 


and they display talents of all sorts, from 
mimicry and song to sleight-of-hand and 
downright pathos in melodrama. 

After all, Jack is a simple sentimental 
fellow, and his “ best friend,’’ the padre (as 
the chaplain is called), must know and sym- 
pathise with him as a mother knows and 
sympathises with her child. Where such an 
understanding prevails, there you have a 
happy ship, with officers and men of all 
grades thoroughly contented. 

And in what parish, rich or poor, in country 
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town, will the minister of religion 
find such splendid opportunity for serving 
God and man—and his country too? The 


entire company on the Jvon Dike, Sir John 
Jellicoe’s flagship, numbers nearly a thousand 


souls, and as a unit this represents no small 
part in Britain’s Imperial might. 


A Comfort to All 

Their chaplain is a comfort to them all, 
as our grand Admiral testifies. A man with 
a real vocation for the work, one of them- 


their servant and 


and yet an officer ; 


selve 


chief, afloat or ashore, and to make frank 
acknowledgment of the best 
course, with a graceful apology at the end 


error is 


of it: the soft answer which may avert 
official wrath ! 
During the drear monotonous time of 


waiting,” of which the Navy has had such 
a large share during the present war, naval 
chaplains are called upon to occupy the men’s 
minds with lectures, etc. 


At such lectures the chaplain conveys 


to his hearers a vivid idea of their own 

dignity and value to the hearths and 
homes of England. 

Now watch the 

chaplain as he speaks, 

and note his active- 

service kit. It in- 

cludes the Admiralty 

pneumatic collar 


which is inflated at a 


Church on the Dreadnought 
Queen Mary. 


(In rough weather, or when decks are awash, ser ¢ is 


pastor and friend. 
seaman’s life into which the chaplain is not 


There is no phase of the 


called—birth, marriage, or death. He is 
asked for a likely name for baby that baby 
which the father will one day see when he 
lands in Portsmouth or Chatham, Plymouth 
or Sheerness. It is the padre who often 
determines after much question and 
answer) which out of several girls will 
make the best seaman wife; and he 
promises to officiate at the wedding in the 
dockyard church when the ship is again at 
home. 

He is asked to draft a letter for delicate 
occasion as when Jack has been in mis 


held below in this iittle 


breath for life-saving, 


and more especially 

the Miranda waist- 

' coat, the officers’ great 

stand-by in case of 
sudden  disaster—like 

1 that to the Hawke, 
for instance, which 


canted over and sank 


Im seven minutes, 
buoyant gar- 
ment SO. propor- 
tioned that il the 
vearer falls into the 
Sick, Sow hsea ca sideways and per- 


haps unconscious from 


the fumes of a burst 
ing shell, his face shall 
come upwards, thus giving him an excellent 
chance of being picked up by the smaller 
craft. This waistcoat is now worn by all 


for it ommodes one in no 
moreover, partly padded, thus 


tion from the 


the chaplains in 


way, and is 


affording at least some prote 
tlving splinters of a general action. 

and sleeps 
his, and 
their joys, their peril The 


knowledge of what he is to a mighty British 


rhis man, then, eats and drinks 


with his charges Their woes are 


privileges. 


warship thrills the chaplain with gladness lor 
his election, and for the peculiar gifts of body 
and mind which make him a servant of 
empire of quite unique value. 
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The Sermon, Photo: 8. Cribb, Southsea 


The church is “trigeed” on the leeward side of a pair of 13.5 guns, and the pulpit is a raised part of the deck 
where the fire-hose is seen ready for use. , 


The Choir and Band in the favourite sailors’ hymn, Photo : 
* For those in peril on the sea.’”’ 
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THE DUST OF LIFE 


Serial Story by 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


CHAPTER XXIII 
“MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND ” 


|S ate more than an hour Cedric walked, 

unheeding whither he went. A new 
factor had come into his life. It seemed 
to him as if some disease were working 
within him, poisoning the well-springs of 
Try as he would, he could not 
get rid of the thought that Roger had 
been unfaithful to him, that he had been 
false to his friendship. The letter he had 
received that morning had become indelibly 
engraved on his memory. He knew every 
line, every word of it, and although he 
tried to persuade himself otherwise, he 
could not help knowing that it rang false. 
He had refused to come to his help; nay, 
worse than that, he had declared that he 
could not prove his innocence. 

“Outstanding facts”! 

More than Cedric found himself 
laughing bitterly at the words. Roger, who 
knew how ill he was, had left him for 
dying. Wingrave would not have pushed 
forward but for the news of his brother’s 


his being. 


once 


danger; and Roger had—had—— Yes, Mr. 
Taylor, the missionary, had said all he 
could to excuse him, but-—but And 


now Roger had declared that he could not 
disabuse the minds of these people because 
of “outstanding facts.” True to the heart’s 
core as Cedric was, his mind had brushed 
aside this sophism for what it was worth. 
If Roger were to tell the truth, the truth 
as he knew it? But he had refused; he 
could do nothing, he had said, and he had 
many pressing and exacting business en- 
gagements. 

Never 
into 


But this was not the worst of it. 
had a shadow of doubt come 
his mind of the possibility of Roger's dis- 
loyalty. He had trusted him with a trust 
question. His confidence in his 
friend had almost been a religion with him; 
and now to have his mind filled with doubts 
was maddening. 

No, no, he could not believe in Roger’s 
perfidy. Why, if he admitted doubt at all, 
then—then—— But it could not be. It 


before 


beyond 
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was he, Cedric, who was the false friend, 
because he had allowed a doubt to find a 
home in his mind and heart. 

It was near noon when he found himself 
near the gates of Colonel Carvossa’s house. 
How he came there he had no knowledge. 
He had walked and walked, and found him- 
self there, that was all. It so happened 
that the Colonel coming out of the 
lodge as he passed. For a moment the 
old gentleman appeared as though he in- 
tended to take no _ notice of Cedric’s 
presence, but evidently he altered his de- 


was 


cision and spoke. 

“Mr. Essex.” 

Yes, Colonel?” 

“Excuse me for speaking; but, naturally, 
I have thought a great deal about our—our 
interview.” And then he hesitated, as if 
not knowing how to proceed. 

Cedric stood still and waited. 

“You said you intended writing to Mr. 
Roger Hereford, and that you would accept 
his version of what I regard as the serious 


thing we discussed. I mean that African 
business.” 

“Yes, I said that.” 

“You still stand by that?” 

Then Cedric knew how real his doubts 
about Roger had become. In spite of a 
thousand protestations, he was afraid to 
accept Roger’s version. After the letter 


he had received that morning, after his 
lifelong friend had told him what he had 
told him, was not anything possible? He 
never realised until then the hell into which 
doubt man. Nothing was 
certain, nothing stable. It 
though the law of gravitation had ceased to 
There was no firm foothold 


drag a 


was 


could 
Was a> 


be operative. 
anywhere. 
«Bes ause,” went on the Colonel, without 
waiting for him to speak, “I have received 
a letter from Mr. Hereford since I saw 
you.” 
“When did you get 
“On Boxing Day—no, the day after.” 
Again Cedric felt as though someone had 
struck him. Roger had answered the 
Colonel almost by return of post; but his 
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own letter—no reply had been forthcoming 
to that until he had telegraphed him say- 
ing he was coming to see him. 

“And what did he say?” 

“I am not at liberty to tell you.” 

“Pardon me, Colonel, but since you have 
said so much, I think | am entitled to 
know.” 

“Perhaps I was wrong to mention it at 
all, but you seemed so confident about your 
friend’s testimony that I spoke almost 


without thinking. However, I will say this: 
while he evidently wanted to be kind to 
you, he could say nothing to alter the 


opinion that—that many have formed; 
nothing to modify what, in spite of his 
evident desire to be silent, 1 extracted from 


him some weeks ago.” 
“When did you see him? 
“I do not recognise your right to ask 
this, although it really affects nothing. But 
you seem to think you have been unjustly 
treated, and I want to be just. Mr. Here- 
ford was here in the middle of November.” 
Again Cedric reeled. Roger had been to 
Porthloe, and had never called to see 
him. His friend found time to visit a 
comparative strangery and yet never came 
near the friend of a lifetime. And, more, 
in coming to Porthloe, it was not to prove 


” 


the utter impossibility of his acting the 
hypocrite, the coward, the traitor, but 
rather to raise doubts and to confirm. sus- 
pl 1Ons, 

“Good morning, sir, Thank you for 
speaking.” 

Cedric hurried away as he spoke; he 
could not bear to stand talking to the 
Colonel any longer. Besides, what was the 
use of words? He could not hide the truth 
any longer. How could he, in spite of what 
he had seen and heard? 

He found himself upon the moors. A 
high wind blew and dark clouds covered 
the sky; but he heeded them not. Away 
southward, the sea, which had been lashed 
into foam, hurled itself upon the beetling 
cliffs, but he never saw it. He was trying 
to find a way out of the dark chasm of 
doubt in which he found himself, to dis- 
over some loophole whereby he could find 
ihe truth which was hidden from others. 

Again his mind swept back over the years, 
and he recalled a thousand happy days he 
had spent with Roger. Friendship had 
always been a divine thing to him. He 
never philosophised about it, rarely talked 
about it. It was not something to dis- 
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cuss, but to rejoice in. Jonathan’s love for 
David, Damon’s love for Pythias, was not 
greater than his love for his friend, and 
he had unconsciously rejoiced in it. It 
formed an integral part of his every plan. 
No scheme for the future had been complete 
without Roger had his place in it. Roger’s 
happiness was as dear to him as his own. 
As for doubting him—— 

Even yet he would not give up. No, 
there was some explanation, something as 
yet unknown to him, which would put 
everything right. Why, if Roger were—— 
No, he would not believe it. If he did 
he should hate him, he should give way 
to mad passion, and crush him as he would 
crush an adder. But he did not, of course 
he did net. Roger was as true as the sun. 

But he knew there was a difference in 
his life. He found himself repeating some 
lines which up to now had but little mean- 
ing to him: 

“There came a mist and a blinding rain, 

And the world was never the same again.” 


No, the world could never be the same 
again. If—if Roger were disloyal in this, 
what about ? No; he would not think 
ol it. 

He did not return to lunch; he felt as 
though food would choke him; but towards 
the middle of the afternoon he found him- 
self near Porthloe again. Yielding to what 
seemed to him an irresistible desire, he 
went towards the home of Issy Granville. 
He had no definite idea why he was going; 
he did not know what he would say to her 
if he found an opportunity for speaking to 
her. All he knew was that he must find 
her and hear her speak. 

The black clouds still hung in the sky, 
but the winds had gone to rest. What 
the villagers called a black frost had set in, 
and, although it was but little past three 
o'clock, the day was drawing to a close. 

Was Miss Granville in? Yes, the servant 
thought she was, but she would go and 
see. Cedric waited in the hall while the 
maid went on her quest. He wondered 
whether Issy would refuse to see him. 
There seemed no reason why she should; 
it was only a few months since they had 
met at Perranzeth and had spoken freely 
together. Yet he feared she would. Some- 
how, the events of the past few days, and 
the letter he had received that day, altered 
everything. 

“Will you come this way, si 
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\ few seconds later he stood alone with 

irl whose life he had once saved, and 

n for years he had loved silently, 
nopelessry. 

She had risen and was standing by the 
fire, holding a book by her side. Evidently 
something had agitated her, for her lips 
As Cedric 
entered she gave a quick gasp. It might 
be that his appearance frightened her, for 


were compressed and tremulous. 


his face was drawn and haggard, his eyes 
shone with a strange light. He walked 
towards her with an uncertain step, alto- 
gether different from the decisive, vigorous 
movements Which she remembered so well. 

He stood looking at her dumbly, help 
lessly. Now that he had come and they 
stood face to face he knew not what to 
say Why had he come? What excuse 
had he to make for calling? All that had 
characterised him in the old days seemed to 
have passed away. 

Forgive me tor calling, Miss Granville,” 
he said, without holding out his hand, “but 
I-could not help u.” 

He stopped then, while the girl stood 
watching him with a strange kind of fear 
in her heart 

Mother has gone out, Mr. essex,” she 
said at last. “Had she 
coming She ceased speaking. She 


known you wer 


could not truthfully utter the commonplac« 
which rose to her lips. 

“She would have told the servant to 
shut the door in my Tace, I expec hy he said, 
and his voice was harsh, almost brutal. 

‘I hardly know why I dared to call,” 
he went on. “OF course, it 1S madness o1 


m part, Naturally vou have heard thes 
Vile stories It seems I have devel ped 
wonderfully. When I first saw you I wa 
forbidden your uncle’s house because I had 
been expelled from my old school I had 
been, so it was said, a public disgrace. | 
had stolen examination papers and copied 
them, in order to to win a scholarship 
But since then | have gone from bad to 
worse, [I have been a coward. I have 
pretended illness and let my friend go 
into danger alone because I was - Mi 


Granville, do you believe it?” 

He scarcely knew what words were pas 
ing his lips, but he was bitterly conscious 
that he was saying the wrong things and 
was making a bad impression. He caught 
the reflection of himself in the mirror which 
tood over the mantelpicce, and was almost 


startled at what he saw. His face was the 


face of a madman. His hair was dis- 
hevelled, his eyes were wild, his features 
were those of a sauvage, 

She did not try to dally with the question 
he asked. She was 
forward for that. 


too honest, too straight- 


“It is scarcely a question of what I be- 
lieve,” she replied; “it is a question of 
truth.” 

“And you believe that is——? Oh, | 
know what people have been saying. | 
knew nothing 
Christmas Eve, 
Mr. Guy Tresidder telling me | was not 


about it till the day before 


when | had a letter from 
eligible for membership in the hunting 
club. He put it as weil as he could, | 
suppose, but every line of his letter was 
an insult. I was not fit society for decent 
people. Then I knew I was to be treated 
as a leper, while dear old Aunt Rotha was 
ostracised, bovcotted. That same nicht I 
went to see Colonel Carvossa, and I learnt 
wonderful things You know what they 
are. lL need not repr at them.” 

The girl neither moved nor spoke, but 
Cedric saw that she understood; saw, too, 
that her eyes were hard, that her face was 
rigid. 

“A cheat at school,” he went on savagely, 
“then a hypocrite, a coward, a deserter; 
a rascal, tov, who made up a Case to rob 
a poor old ignorant Canadian tarmer mn 
order to become rich. That is what | learnt 
the peopl believed of me A coward! A 
deserter! Because 1 feared danger I pre- 
tended to be ill, and allowed my friends to 
face the danyver, and perhaps death, with- 
out me! Do you believe it too? ” 

‘If it is all lies, prove it to be hes.” 

If Cedric spoke wildly, savagely, her own 
voice Was not without a touch of anger. 
Hle recognised the fact too, and perhaps 


omew hat. 
it?” 


it calmed him 
‘But do you believ 
“Joes it really matter what I believe?” 
She felt that th 
strane She knew, 


right to call at her 


conversation was 


too, that he had no 


mother’s house and 
speak im such a way. Phey had discarded 
all polite forms of speech, but with brutal 
directness had laid bare everything in a 
few word Chere seemed no reason why 
she should discu the matter with him at 
all, but his very intensity had made her 
feel that she had something to do with his 
disgrace. 

‘Everything matters,” was his reply. * 


you believe, then what the odd I see 


that you, like the 
others, have decided 
to look upon me as 
impossible, because 
—because—— __—For- 
give me, Miss Gran- 
ville; I’1ll not 
trouble you any 
longer. I’ve  be- 
haved like a brute, 
a clown, and—and 1 
apologise.” 

“No, don’t go 
yet, Mr. Essex,” 
and she spoke 
eagerly. “I do not, 
cannot forget what 
I owe you.” 

“Please, Miss 
Granville, please 
don’t drag that in.” 

“T must,” she said 
firmly. “You saved 
my life, and in spite 
of what took place 
afterwards, I did 
not believe in the 
thing of which you 
were accused. IL was 
but a very young 
girl at the time, and 
perhaps my judg 
ments were not 
worth much: but 1 
simply could not 
believe, I could not: 
no matter what they said, it was impossible 
to believe that vou could be so mean. After- 
wards, when you came home from Africa, 
and there were nasty rumours about you, 
I~I could not bear them. Then you took 
Trelyon Manor, and—and ‘Are all 
these things true, Mr. Essex?” 

“You believe them, then?” 

“You do nothing to disprove them. of 
course, I’ve heard about vour. visit to 
Colonel Carvossa. Everybody has; but 
What does it all amount to: 

There was anger, scorn in her voice: 
but there was something more. What, he 
did not know. 

“You know I told Colonel Carvossa that 
Roger Hereford would tell the truth?” 
He did not mean to mentio) Rover’s name, 


” 


‘but the words escaped him before he was 


aware. 

“Yes, IT know that. I know, too, that 

Colonel Carvossa wrote him. He's your 
950 


“** Excuse me for speaking; but, naturally, I have 
thought a great deal about our interview 
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friend, isn’t he? You know that he would 
never say a word to harm you.” 

“Do you know what he said?” 

“T know that his letter contained nothing 
but kindness about you, but-——” 

“Yes, but what? ” 

“He’s your friend, isn’t he? Mr. Essex, 
how can the people here believe in you, 
when even he cannot deny-———” 

“Yes, deny what?” 

“Why, the thing that—that—— = Oh, 
why don’t you say something? Why don’t 
you help me? ” 

He looked into her eyes as he spoke, and 
saw the wild yearning that shone from 
them. His own heart was on fire. 

“Miss Granvile,” he said hoarsely, “do 
you love Roger Hereford? Are you en- 
eaged to him? ” 

Again words had escaped him which he 
had no intention of uttering, and the 
moment he had spoken he was sorry. 
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THE QUIVER 


‘What right have you to ask that?” 

No right at all. Please forgive me. I— 
I think I am mad. What right have I to 

-to be for ever thinking about you, when— 
when - You see, it’s all a huge mistake, 
just a huge mistake.” 

Again there was a tense silence between 
them. Each stood with eyes riveted on the 
other, and neither seemed to fully realise 
what had been said. Cedric had made 
confession of his love, and was hardly 
aware of it, while the girl seemed to be 
trying to understand. 

“But you do not deny it!” and her voice 
was unnatural. “Oh, if there is one thing 
I hate, loathe beyond anything else, it is 
cowardice, treachery, disloyalty. I think 
I could forgive almost anything else. To 
play the part of a traitor in a time of 
danger, to allow a friend to face death, 
and then feign sickness in order to escape 
taking a share in the danger! And you 
do not deny it; you deny nothing.” 

“But I do deny it!” 

He felt he must speak, although a weight 
seemed to be on his tongue. It seemed as 
though something forbade him to say more. 

Then the girl seemed to suddenly resolve 


upon something, and Cedric, excited as she 
Was, saw that she was suffering. 

“Mr. Essex,” she said, “I want to know 
the truth. How—how could it be otherwise? 
Not only has Colonel Carvossa written to 
Mr. Hereford; I have written him, I have 
spoken to him. He has been unwilling to 
say anything. What he has said has been 
positively dragged from him. He tried to 
deny that you had been a coward, a—a 
traitor; for it was treason to feign sick- 
ness in order to—to——” 

She hesitated a second and then went on: 

“But he could not deny it. Unintention- 
ally, too, he dropped words which confirmed 
these things. Now you say you deny them. 
3ut if you speak the truth, then—then Mr. 
Hereford, whom you have repeatedly told 
me you love and trust absolutely, is false. 
Is that true, Mr. Essex? Either he is a liar 
and a traitor, or you are. Which is it?” 

Cedric tried to speak, but could not. He 
stood before her dumb, like a convicted 


CHAPTER XXIV 
NO DEFENCE 
“| HAD better go, Miss Granville,” he 
aid at length 


“Then you will say nothing?” 


“What can I say?” 

His voice was almost sullen; his heart 
was hot and heavy. 

How could he speak? How could he 
tell the truth when by so doing he should 
be denouncing his friend? For even yet 
Cedric could not believe that Roger had 
betrayed him, and if he could he would not 
have admitted it. 

The faith of a lifetime held him fast and 
would not let him go. At the back of his 
mind and in the depth of his heart was 
the belief that the hideous mistake would 
be explained, and that Roger would remain, 
as he had ever been, his faithful brother 
Yes, things looked black, but he would not 
act upon appearances. Better a thousand 
times that he should suffer than that he 
should be disloyal to Roger. 

But he was terribly tempted. Before him 
stood Issy Granville, the girl whose image 
ne had enshrined in his heart, and who 
was never so dear to him as now. Yes, he 
could make her believe the truth; he was 
sure he could; but dare he, when py so 
doing he might be false to his old chum? 

She seemed to want him to speak, too. 
There was a look in her eyes that set his 
nerves tingling and his heart throbbing. 
Was it possible that—that she might care 
for him? The thought was heaven, and he 
was madly tempted to tell the whole story 
of the expedition, to describe Roger’s fall 
into the crater, and of how he risked his 
life to save him. Surely it was right for 
him to vindicate his name, right to justify 
himself in the eves of the girl he loved? 
Yes, and he could tell how, when he lay 
dying, as all believed, of the sleeping sick- 
ness, Roger had left him, because—because 
He had the right to do so. 


he was 
“All is fair in love and war,” someone 
had said; and he loved this yirl, loved her 
with all the strength of his being. Even 
now his whole being ached to hold her in 
his arms, to rain kisses upon her lips. 

But he could not. He must play the 
game. The old code of honour which pre- 
vailed in Rugchester School had a strong 
hold upon his life; besides, there was some- 
thing deeper, something that could not be 
put into words, but which was potent. And 
in addition to all this was the friendship 


of a lifetime. He could say no word that 
would throw a shadow upon Roger. Better 
a thousand times suffer himself than do 
that. Kven vet he would not allow his 


idol to be shattered 
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THE DUST OF LIFE 


“You have nothing to say? ” 

She repeated the words in a kind of dull 
monotone, and there was something in her 
yoice Which sounded like despair: 

“No, I have nothing to say.” 

For a few seconds there was again a 
tense silence. 

“Look here,” cried Cedric, and there was 
a sudden resolution in his eyes. “You 
love Roger, don’t you? You intend to 
marry him?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I intend to marry 
him.” 

He did not speak. He felt he could not. 
He had received his death blow. Not that 
the thought was new to him. Had not 
Roger told him again and again that they 
were engaged; and yet he had been like 
aman whom the doctors had given up, but 
who believed in spite of everything he 
might live. Issy’s words, however, had 
destroyed even that. 

“And of course you believe all these 
things about me? ” 

“How can I help myself?” 

“No, I don’t suppose you can. Good- 
bye.” 

He moved towards the door as he spoke, 
while she stood by the fireplace as rigid 
as a statue. He had placed his hand upon 
the door-knob before a sound escaped her; 
then she said, almost with a gasp: 

“Then you deny nothing? You accept 
what your friend was obliged to admit? ” 

He tried to speak but could not. No, 
he could not admit that Roger had been 
disloyal to him. Besides, she loved him; 
she was his promised wife. 

He went out of the house without another 
word. 

An hour later he was back in his own 
house. On his way back his mind had 
become clearer, and he had been able to 
grasp the circumstances with a firmer grip. 
He saw the issues more plainly. There 
must be a way out of this tangle; and the 
truth should be brought to light. 

He called to mind every word of his 
interview with Issy Granville. He remem- 
hered that she told him how Roger had 
fought against saying anything which 
might harm him. Might it not be possible 
'o prove that his friend was still faithful, 
but that he also had been a victim of some 
ghastly mistake? Yes, yes, that must be 
it; and he would discover this mistake; he 
would make everything plain. 

“Where have you been, my dear? Have 


8o1 


you had any lunch?” And Aunt Rotha’s 
voice was full of anxiety. 

“T have had no lunch, aunt.” 

“Let me order something for you.” 

“A cup of tea, if you please—nothing 
more.” And the old lady noticed that it 
did not sound like Cedric’s voice at all. 

“Where have you been?” she asked after 
she had given the order. 

“Out on the moors a good deal of the 
time. I have been to The Oaks too.” 

“Mrs. Granville’s house? ” 

“Yes. I saw Miss Granville. She is en- 
gaged to marry Roger.” 

“Did she tell you so? ” 

“Tes.” 

Aunt Rotha sighed. “And did you—did 
you tell Miss Granville the truth?” 

“T don’t think I told her very much. 
I couldn’t tell much, you know. It’s a 
matter of proof. I’m going to London 
to-morrow.” 

“To London?” And she looked at him 
questioningly. 

“Yes; I’m going to prove that the lies 
are lies; and I’m going to prove that 
Roger is my friend, in spite of all you 
say.” 

Aunt Rotha sighed, then she said quickly: 
“That’s right. I'll see that your bags are 
packed.” 

“TI expect I shall be away some days. 
You won’t mind, will you, aunt?” 

“Not a bit, my dear, not a bit. I shall 
be all right.” 

She took a long look at Cedric’s face, 
and then she became quite cheerful. She 
noted the firm, set jaw; she saw, too, the 
light of resolution in his eyes. She knew 
what her nephew was when his mind was 
made up; knew that having set out upon 
an enterprise he would not give it up until 
everything was made clear. 

“I am so glad you are going,” she said 
brightly. “I am sure you are doing the 
right thing. Have you made your plans?” 

“Yes, I think I have them pretty clear in 
my mind.” 

“That’s right. It’s what your father 
would have wished, had he been alive. 
You owe it to your father, my dear boy.” 

“Yes, yes, I do.” He started to his 
feet as he spoke. “Yes, I owe it to dad’s 
memory, to his stainless name.” 

It seemed like a new thought to him. 
for he kept on repeating: “Yes, I owe it 
to dad, and I'll not give up until it’s all 
cleared up.” 
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THE QUIVER 


Thank God!” said the old lady fer- 
vently; “that’s more like yourself.” 

| owe it to Roger too, aunt. Yes, I 
know what’s in your mind, for I know 


what’s been in my own ever since I got 


his letter. I’m going to remove every 
possibility of suspicion from him.” 
Aunt Rotha was silent. She had been 


hoping that he at last thought as she did. 

‘You owe it to Miss Granville, too,” she 
said, 

“You mean——? ” 

“JT mean just what I said.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. I—I 
her.” And then throughout the 
the day he was strangely silent. 

The following morning he started for 
London. Evidently he had to a large ex- 
tent thrown off the dark feelings which 
had possessed him the day before, for he 
laughed almost cheerfully, and the light of 
olden days shone in his eyes. 

“Are you going to see Roger?” asked 
Aunt Rotha anxiously. 

“No, not at first,” he replied. “I know 
I’m a mean hound, aunt, just a contempt 


owe it to 


rest ol 


ible swine. 
“Cedric, my dear boy! 
“T am, aunt. In spite of myself, I’m 
constantly doubting him, and I 


can’t go 
to him again until that doubt is removed. 
When the last vestige of it is gone, I'll go 
to Roger and ask him to forgive me.” 

“But you’ll remove every possibility of 
doubt first? ” 


“Of course I shall. You see, I owe it to 


him. I couldn't offer him my hand while, 
at the back of my mind—— You know 
what I mean.” 


“That’s right. 
The Carlton, you say? 
‘Yes. ll write you often; and don’t 
be anxious about me. [ shall be all right.” 
Throughout the whole journey from Corn- 
wall to London, Cedric was very thoughtful. 
He never looked at the literature 
which he had supplied himself, but sat in 
the corner of an empty carriage, evidently 
revolving plan after plan in his mind. 
“Yes, I must get to the bottom of every 
thing,” he ‘Now I have started, 
the whole thing shall be cleared up from 
the beginning It may be I shall have to 
vo to Rugche ster too. lf-—if - Yes, it 
and 


You are going to stay at 
” 


with 


reflected. 


forms a part of the whole business, 
must not be overlooked 
After dinner that night Cedric sat in the 


moking-room of the hotel with a directory 


before him, and after searching a few 
minutes, took out his por ket-book and made 
a note. 
“T hate 
“but it 
has to fight 


doing it,” he said to himself, 
When a fellow 
with such a hound as Offen- 
heim one has to be careful. But I think 
he’ll find I’m a match for him.” 

The following morning he took a taxi 
and went towards the City. 

“Yes, this is right,” he said, as he paid 
the man, and he 


seem necessary, 


noted the name on the 
loorpost. 

“Ts Mr. Offenheim in? ” 

“Which Mr. 

“Mr. Offenheim, junior.” 

“Yes, sir, he’s in, but he’s very busy 
this morning. I doubt if he'll see you.” 

“T think he will, if you’ll take him my 
card,” 


Offenheim do you want, 


He slipped a card from his case as he 
spoke, and scribbled the words “Important 
on it. A couple of minutes passed 
before the clerk returned. 

“Mr. Offenheim will see you in a few 
minutes, sir. Will you kindly come into 
the next 

Signs of prosperity were everywhere. All 
the furniture was heavy, substantial and 
well walls were 
covered with oak bookcases containing law 
books. On the shelves of the other walls 
deed were painted 
the names of the companies with which, it 
would seem, the firm of Offenheim did 
business: “Central African Gold Mining 
Association,” “Bengal Diamond Company,” 
‘North Congo Rubber Trading Company,” 
“Arequipa Railway Company,” and so on. 
If these boxes meant anything at all, they 
meant that the Offenheims were big people 
in their own world. 


business ” 


room ? 


cared for. Two of the 


were boxes on which 


The room was very quiet, so quiet that 
have been situdted away in the 
instead of in the heart of the teem- 
then Cedric 
voices, but everything 
When a clerk entered 
silently. The doors 
sound, and 


it might 
country 
ing metropolis Now and 
caught the hum of 
was subdued, orderly. 
the room he did so 
opened and closed 
it was impossible to hear footsteps on the 
thick, heavy carpets. 

Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour passed, 
and still Cedric sat in the large leather- 

waited. Evidently 
was in no hurry to 


without a 


covered armchair and 
his old schoolfellow 


come to him 


few 
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THE QUIVER 


Pre ently voices were heard With greater 
would that a 
whereby Cedric 


door 


could 


distinctness ; it seem 
had been opened 
hear more plainly. 
“Very well, Mr. Offenheim, I fancy we 
understand everything now.” 
“Yes; but we must be very careful. 
playing a deep game.” 


“So are we. Good morning.” 
Cedric remembered the voice, a voice he 
had often mimicked in the old days. 


Offenheim’s “p’s ” were still very thick ; they 
were more like “b’s.” The letter “n” he 
had always found it difficult to enunciate. 
A bell clerk came to him. 
“Mr, will see you now, 
sit.” 
“Hallo, Essex! this és a pleasant  sur- 


rang, and a 
Offenheim 


prise. I thought that as a country squire 
you would have a proper scorn for the 
streets of London. Glad to see you, any- 


Won’t you sit down? Sorry to have 
but I’m very busy just 


how. 
kept you so long, 
now.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, which 
Cedric took, although he felt uncomfort- 
able in doing so. All the old feeling of 
revulsion came into his heart as he looked 
at him, a feeling for which he could never 
account, 

“It’s good of you to see me at all,” he 
said. “I ought to have arranged for an 
appointment, but I only reached London 
last night, so I came on this morning 
trusting to good luck.” 

“And you were always one of the lucky 
beggars, weren’t you? But I say, Essex, 
you look seedy. Nothing wrong, I hope.” 

The battle between them in Canada might 
never have taken place. Offenheim’s 
manner was plausibly frank and pleasant, 
and he might have been overjoyed to see 
an old friend. A keen observer, however, 
would have noted the suspicious look in 
his eyes, the watchful, cat-like glance. 

Mr. Offenheim was dressed for his part. 
His clothes were new and well cut. Evi- 
dently he knew the advantage of a good 
tailor. All that art could do to make 
him look like a gentleman had been done. 
The only criticism that could be offered 
that his attire was too perfect—it 
uggested ostentation. On a peg 


was 


hung a 


ilk hat which might, at a pinch, have 
erved for a mirror 
“Yes, ves; it’s a bit different from our 


” And Offen 
quick glance around 


at Rugchester, isn’t it? 
ticed 


hoxes 


heim n Cedric’ 


So4 


the office. “Weren’t those beastly little 
dens, though? ” 

The difference in the two men was very 
marked. Offenheim was the incarnation of 
the keen lawyer who dealt in big financial 
schemes, and very strongly suggested the 
Semitic race—watchful, suspicious, quick 
to see anything that might be to his ad- 
vantage. He came of a race of money- 
makers, and the fact was writ large. Not 


a bad-looking fellow, although somewhat 
short of stature and awkward in move- 
ment. A big public school had done its 
best for him, but it could not eradicate 
the heritage of centuries. It had given 
him the veneer of a gentleman, but beneath 
the veneer was the real man. Cedric, on 
the other hand, suggested the open air. 
Not nearly so carefully attired as Offen- 
heim, he was far better dressed. Cedric 


never thought of trying to appear a gentle- 
man, he could not help doing so. Long 
of limb and lean, he carried himself with 
conscious strength. Everything about him 
was clean-cut, natural. The athlete, the 
sportsman written all over him. His 
eyes were frank and fearless, his hatred 
of meanness and deceit betrayed itself by 
his every movement. A _ straightforward, 
honest young Englishman to the finger-tips. 
Not brilliant from an intellectual stand- 
point, rather the reverse. Indeed, Offen- 
heim had more than once spoken of him 


Was 


as a_ thick-headed clown whom _ anyone 
might deceive, but possessing a_ shrewd 
mind nevertheless. A man who saw the 


flaw in an argument not by any process 
of reasoning, but by a kind of intuition 
which feel what false. 

“T can worm everything out of him. I 
can twist him around my finger, the heavy- 
headed lout,” thought Offenheim. “I am 
inclined to think I’m in for fun.” 

But Cedric had weapons in his armoury 
of which Offenheim was ignorant, and so 


made him was 


some 


the disparity between them not so 
great after all. 
“You wonder why I’ve come to see you?” 
said Cedric, looking steadily at the other. 
“T should have thought you dropped in 
as an old schoolfellow should drop in, just 
luck, but for the words 


business’ on card,” re- 


was 


to wish him 
‘Tmportant 
plied Offenheim, with 

And here Off 
be clever, played a card, becaust 
he did not deceive Cedric in the slightest. 
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THE DUST OF LIFE 


knows what I wish to know,” said Cedric, 
“and because I want you to tell me.” 

“Is there money in it?” said Offenheim, 
with an uneasy laugh. He did not like 
Cedric’s tone. 

“Yes,” replied Cedric quietly, after a 
moment’s hesitation. “Money, and other 
things.” 

“Then I’m your man.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE CULPRIT UNMASKED 


“AM HE first thing I want to ask you,” said 

Cedric, “is this: Who copied those 
examination papers at Rugchester? Who 
put the things in my desk? ” 

The very suddenness of the question threw 
Offenheim off his guard. It was so foreign 
to his own way of doing things that it 
came upon him like a shock. If Cedric 
had come to it gradually, he would have 
seen his drift and been prepared, As it 
was he made a movement almost like a 
start, and his small eyes contracted as 
Cedric had often seen them contract at 
school. But he quickly recovered himself. 
Offenheim was not one who could easily 
be taken at a disadvantage. 

“My dear chap,” he said, “surely you 
have not come to see me about that. As 
you must have seen, I am a busy man, 
and you can’t expect me, in business hours, 
to waste my time discussing what took 
place when we were boys at school.” 

Cedric sat quietly close by Offenheim’s 
desk, and did not seem to heed what the 
other had said. 

“Because you know.” 

There was a sharp intensity in his voice, 
and a suggestion of masterfulness which 
the other could not help feeling, although 
he failed*to understand it. 

“But, my deat chap, after all these years 
to come bothering me about that! Of 
course, T was sorry for you at the time, 
and—and But surely that’s not your 
business ? ” 

“IT can hardly explain why I haven't 
come to you before,” went on Cedric, “but 
things have been so topsy-turvy in my life 
that—well, I have n’t, although I’ve thought 
ibout it a good deal. Besides, I’ve learnt 
to wait, But things have come to a head 
lately—several things; I shall come to them 
directly. This is only the beginning.” 

Offenheim’s eyes became more shifty than 


ever; he thought he saw what was in 
Cedric’s mind. He had not been trained 
as a lawyer for nothing, neither had he 
lived in his father’s house all his life to 
no effect. The shock of Cedric’s first 
question was over, and he felt more at 
ease. 

“Come, come, Essex; our firm doesn’t 
deal in that sort of thing. You—you had 
better go to a detective agency. We are 
not police-court lawyers, you know, neither 
do we practise in the ordinary way. You 
can’t expect me to discuss this—this paltry 
business, can you? ” 

“Look at me, Offenheim.” Cedric fixed 
his large blue eyes on the other’s face, 
while his voice seemed to take on a deeper 
tone. 

In spite of himself Offenheim did as he 
was bidden, and the two men’s eyes were 
fixed on each other as if by some strange 
attraction. 

“Will you swear by the God in whom 
you pretend to believe that you did not 
do it?” 

There was nothing melodramatic in the 
way he asked the question. He spoke in 
low tones, spoke slowly, too; but there 
was something tense and compelling in his 
voice. Perhaps, too, the stronger person- 
ality of the young fellow made the other 
fear, made him tacitly admit what he never 
meant to divulge. 

Be that as it may, Offenheim again shifted 
uneasily in his chair, and his eyes dropped 
before those of Cedric. 

He did not speak a word. He could 
not. 

“Ah-h!” 

That was all Cedric said. Indeed, he 
scarcely spoke at all; rather, it seemed 
like a long-drawn-out sigh, but it con- 
tained a world of meaning. It suggested 
confirmed suspicion, it suggested mastery; 
but more, it was a breath of scorn and 
contempt for one who was mean _ beyond 
words. Offenheim felt it; felt, too, that 
he had been tricked and beaten at his own 
game. He did not care so much that 
Cedric knew the truth, but to be outwitted, 
to be compelled in spite of himself to admit 
something he had hidden for years, that 
was the maddening thing. It was true he 
had not uttered a word, but sitting there 
with those honest blue eyes fixed upon him 
he could not, try as he might, deny the 
accusation Cedric had made. 

But he would not be beaten; he would 
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be th this fellow who had always 
orned him, always treated him as an 
ferior. He was angry beyond words. He 
like a snarling cur which had been 


mastered by a huge mastiff but would not 
give in. 


“Prove it!” he said. 
“There is no need for further proof. 
You cannot deny it! Roger was right, after 


all.” 


The words, simple as they might seem, 


caused the other to lose entire control 
over himself. 
“Roger!” he cried. “Hereford! Oh, 


you fool, you thick, dunderheaded idiot! 
You think you are clever, don’t you? You 
think you’ve been too sharp for me. You 
think you’ve caught me on the hip, and 
that you’ve found out the truth. And 
what if you are right? Who did I do it 
for? Of course, a great heavy-headed clown 
like you never guessed it! You were too 


green, too easily taken in; any kid of 
three years old could take you in! Why, 
do you think I would have done it if 
Hereford hadn’t got me in a hole and 
made me?” 

*You liar!” 

Cedric rose to his feet and gripped the 
other by the collar of his coat. 

“You liar!” he repeated. “Confess it 
before I shake the truth out of you! ” 


77 lar, am I? Why, you fool, Hereford 
always played with you like a cat plays 
then 


with a mouse. He deceived you as 
he has deceived you ever since. You went 


around with blind eyes, but I saw through 
He pretended to be your friend while 
all the time he hated you—just hated you! 
Can’t you see—can’t you understand all that 
has happened since? ” 


him 


Cedric relaxed his hold on Offenheim as 
though his hands were paralysed. This 
fellow, whom he had called a little German 
Jew, was not playing a part now. He was 


mad with anger, but he was speaking no 


lie He was using the weapons which he 
thought would wound most deeply. But he 
was speaking the truth—at least he thought 
he was 

A few minutes before Cedric felt he had 
won a victory. He had discovered who 
h id been cuilty of one of the things which 
had blackened his life. Then Roger was 
innocent, and he, Cedric, had been a traitor 
to his friendship for even admitting the 
thought into his mind. He had a feeling. 
too, that this would be the key which would 


f 


unlock the door to the other things, and 
it would be proved that his friend had been 
friend all the And now, almost 


before the first step towards victory had 


his time. 


been taken, came a_ confirmation his 


of 
haunting fears. 

“Be careful you say, 
Roger Hereford is my friend.” 
his words lacked conviction. 


“Friend! ” 


what Offenheim. 


He knew 


and the other laughed mock- 


ingly. He forgot he was in his own office 
now, forgot that he was the son of a 
rich City lawyer, and was a partner in 
a firm which had large financial interests, 
“Friend! As much a friend as Judas 
Iscariot was!” 


“T say you lie, and you know it. 


“T do not lie, and you are beginning 
to know it. The truth is at last piercing 
your thick skull. Yes, yes; I copied the 


Greek paper; I put the slips in your desk. 
But who planned it first of all? Whose 


idea was it? Oh, yes; I’ll admit I never 
liked you, and that I wasn’t sorry to do 
you a bad turn. But it was your friend 
who made me; it was he who—who paid 
me tor it. 

“Will you say this before Roger him- 
self?” 

“Say it? Of course I will. But he'll 
not meet you.” 

“What do you mean? Not meet me?” 

“No; not meet you. He’s played his 
cards, and won his tricks, but he’ll not 
meet you.” 


“Offenheim, I’m in your office, but you 
and I not going to this 
until either take 
you’ve spoken, or explain everything.” 

‘Explain. 

“Ves: 


and 


morning 


word 


are part 


you back every 
I can explain right enough.” 
but vou’ll have to give me chapter 
word you say.” 
after all? ” 


seemed 


verse tor every 
Why should IT, said Offen- 
sulkily Ile be’ speaking 
to himself rather than to Cedric. 

“Because T wish to.” 

As Offenheim looked into the other’s face 
he felt that Cedric’ were 
ufficient He had like 
It was a he 


in 


heim to 


you 
simple words 
him 


that 
aroused 


never secn 


Cedric 


were 


before, 
Deeps 
which this German Jew had never dreamt 


this new 


saw. his nature 


of. There was something in the eves, the 
set mouth of the young Englishman, some 
subtle force for which the world has 
found better de scriptive word than 
“personality,” which made afraid, 
which made him obey in spite of himself. 


THE DUST OF LIFE 
and But he would not 
been do so without a 
most struggle, and he 
had would do it in his 
his own way. 
“Look here, come 
eim, off the roof, Essex, 
new and don’t play the 
high and = mighty 
ock- potentate with me. 
I'm not going to j 
ta stand it.” 
in ue Cedric waited in 
'sts. silence. 
das “Why, you must 
have been a fool not te 
to have seen it years yt ; 


ing Tt ago. If vou hadn't 
Ing been as blind as a 
the bat you would have 
sk, found out what I 
found out before 
ver we'd been at. th 
do school six months.” : | 
nd Still Cedric sat 
uid | and waited without 
speaking a word. 
“He hated yor 
; because he wa 
II jealous of you. He 
a at first thought him 
self superior to you 
MS because he was rich 
ot and you were poor, 
and when he found 
7 that you were a 
hundred times more 
d popular than he, he 
was mad. All the 
time it was‘ Where’s 
J Essex? Where’s 
‘ old Ced?’ but never 
‘Where’s old ** You liar!’ he repeaed. Confess it 
s ib Roger?’ It was a before I shake the truth out of you!’ ”’ 
little thing, but it 
, grew, Then vou got your School cap. Don't went away with me, and I wormed it out 3 
; you remember the day? The boys all of him. Why, I knew all about his plans q 
' cheered you, and gave you no end of a for making it impossible for you to get ; 
time, and nobody took any notice of him. — the scholarship, weeks before it came off.” ; 
And he would have given his eyes to get it, “And you confess that he used you as f 
| whereas he never even got his House cap. his tool?” There was a world of scorn p 
He was not good enough even for that, and in his voice as he spoke. Z 
the fact rankled like poison. Don’t you “] had a beastly time at school. I was a 


remember he wouldn't go to tea with you? looked upon as a Jew, although I did 


He was planning revenge even then.” not go to the Jews’ House, and you among 
“It’s a lie! ” persisted Cedric But his others made it hard for me. Hereford 
heart was cold became friendly with me, and presently 


“Tt’s not a lie. T know it because he got me in his power. I don’t mind con- 
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fessing it, because I am going to pay him 
out Beside my father told me to get 
in with Hereford.” 

And do you mean to tell me that you 
and Roger planned to ruin me? It’s a 


lie! ” 

An ugly laugh escaped Offenheim. 

“T can prove what I say,” he snarled. 
“Tf I am a Jew, I’m not a Jew for nothing. 
I owed Hereford money at school, and he 
told me he’d say nothing about it if I’d 
do what he wanted. But I made him 
sign an agreement. I’ve got it here.” He 
unlocked a drawer as he spoke. “There, 
read that,” he said, giving him a piece 
of paper. 

Cedric read, and as he did so it seemed 
to him that years were added to his 
life. 

“And you—you did this?” he gasped. 

“He threatened me!” was Offenheim’s 
reply. “If—if he’d carried out his threat 
7 should have been expelled. Besides, I 
hated you, and it was an easy way to 
get out of—— Curse you! Why do you 
look at me like that?” 

Cedric was silent; he felt as though his 
tongue were paralysed. 

“Why did he follow you to Cornwall? 
He was afraid you’d find out,” went on 
Offenheim. “He wanted to know. You 
saved a girl’s life down there, and were 
being made a hero of. It was he, again, 
who—who did the trick down there. Why, 
you blind fool, don’t you see it? Why 
did he follow you to Canada? His getting 
you to go to Africa with him was a part 
of his plans. I don’t quite understand all 
about it, but I know it was. Ah, vou are 
beginning to see now! ” ; 


“You mean to say that it. was he who 
sent you to Canada to rob me of that 
land?” 

“Of course it was. I went because I 
wanted to get in with Hereford’s bank. 
My father told me that if I could get 
anything like a hold there he’d take me 


into partnership. Oh, you idiot! He told 
you he’d not touch me with a forty-foot 
pole, didn’t he? And I said the same of 
him, didn’t I? And you believed him. No 
matter what were the lies he stuffed you 
with, you believed him He was always 
friend Roger. Do 
Here are his letters giving me 
power to act for him.” And he pushed some 
paper the 


“And said 


your dear you want 


proofs ? 


before other’s eves, 


now,” Cedric, and his voice 


was hard, “you—you are trving to bite 


the hand you licked.” 


“And why?” said the other. “Because 
he cast me off when he thought I could 
be of no further use to him. But he 
doesn’t krow all. I’ve a few shots in my 


locker even yet.” 

If Offenheim had feared Cedric before, 
he feared him more now. The young 
Englishman no longer sat still while’ the 
other talked. He had risen from his chair, 
and was pacing the room with slow, heavy 
footsteps. His face had become ghastly 
in its pallor. His clear blue had 
become bloodshot, his features dis- 
torted, Offenheim shrank farther into his 
chair as he watched him; he seemed afraid 
lest the other should turn upon him as a 
lion might turn upon a jackal. 

Minute followed minute, and still Cedric 
paced the room, while the other watched 
him with fearful, anxious 

“Why do you look at me like that? 
said Offenheim presently. “I’ve only told 
you the truth. You've only got what you 
asked for.” 

Presently Cedric grew calmer; 


eyes 
were 


eyes. 


” 


the effects 
of the blow he had received were passing 


away, but he knew that life could never 
be the same to him again. His idol had 
been thrown down, the friendship of a 
lifetime had been destroyed, his unswerv- 
ing faith had been mocked. Even to the 
last he had hoped. He had come to 


Offenheim that day determined to tear the 


truth out of his heart; not to condemn 
Roger, but to destroy the doubts which, 
in spite of everything, had_ persistently 
come into his heart ever since he had read 
Roger’s letter. And now, instead of de- 
stroying his doubts, Offenheim had made 
them certainties, and he had given him 


proofs which could not be gainsaid 


The history of the last few years again 


swept before his mind Events which 
seemed to have no meaning years before 
now showed themselves to be a part of a 
carefully thought-out plan. Roger, instead 
of being his friend, had been his enemy. 
All through the years his heart had been 


He could 


filled with envy, jealousy, hatred 


have paraphrased the great dramatist’s 
words, and applied them to Roger. His 
heart brought in a thousand several tongues, 
and every tongue brought in its several 
tale, and every tale condemned Rover for 
a villain. Without anv reason, and under 
the of friend hip, Rover had con- 


THE DUST OF LIFE 


stantly been wounding him with poisoned 
weapons. He had dogged his steps like 
a sleuth-hound, and at every possible op- 
portunity he had buried his poisonous fangs 
in his flesh. 

All the anchorage of his life seemed 
slipping away. The things in which he 
had once believed had no meaning; an 
implicit faith had been supplanted by doubt, 
and doubt had been followed by certainty 
—the certainty of his so-called friend’s 
perfidy. 

But no, he could not, he could not 
believe it. The thing was too horrible! 

Yet there, on the desk before him, was 
proof, irrefragable proof—proof which could 
not be gainsaid. 

Roger had been bold and confident, be- 
cause he knew Cedric’s faithfulness, knew 
that whoever else he might doubt he would 
never doubt him. Of course, he must have 
known that the time would arrive when 
everything must come to light, but by that 
time he would be past caring, all his plans 
would have come to fruition. 

“Look here, Offenheim,” Cedric said at 
length, “I can’t get hold of it even yet. 
My mind is bewildered. I hate asking 
more questions, but I must.” 

“T don’t care what you ask.” The Jew’s 
eyes were still furtive, although he spoke 
boldly. “I knew I was going to be even 
with him some day. I didn’t expect it 
would come like this, because I didn’t 
think you’d come to me. But I’ve given 
you a shaking up, anyhow.” 

“You have; you certainly have! Oh, I 
can’t believe it!” 

“What can’t you believe?” 

Cedric sat down again, and then his 
voice became unnaturally calm as he asked 
question after question... Offenheim became 
almost frightened as one followed quickly 
after another. He had not believed that 
the man, whom he had always looked upon 
as a thick-witted athlete, could be so keen, 


so far-secing; but he answered all Cedric’s 
queries without hesitation, nevertheless. At 
the end of half an hour the moisture was 
standing thickly upon the young Jew’s 
forehead, although there was a look of 
relief in his eyes. 

“That’s all,” said Cedric at length. “I 
shall know where to find you if I need 
you.” 

“Yes; this place is not going to run 
away,” he replicd, “and I’m not afraid 
to stand by my guns.” 

“I’m staying at the Carlton,” resumed 
Cedric quietly. “I don’t expect to be there 
more than a day or two, but you'll have 
no difficulty in—— But I'll be going 
now. I—I suppose I ought to thank you.” 

“I know just what you feel,” replied the 
other. “I’ve told you the truth, but I 
don’t imagine there’s any love lost between 
us all the same.” 

Cedric went out into the street like a 
man in a dream. In one sense his mind 
was clear, and he grasped facts firmly. 
In another sense everything was dim and 
shadowy. 

As for Offenheim, he sat in his office 
alone for several minutes after Cedric had 
gone, although a man had told him that 
clients were waiting. On reflection he 
became angry; he was far from pleased 
with himself. He had been conquered by 
Cedric’s stronger personality, and as a 
consequence had told things which he 
would fain have kept to himself longer. 
He had not been the master of the situa- 
tion, and he had been obliged to swallow 
several things which he regarded as insults. 
Presently, however, a smile overspread his 
features. 

“I’ve given Hereford his change, any- 
how,” he said to himself. “As for that 
thick-headed fool, he thinks he knows every- 
thing now, but he'll have another shock 
presently.” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. ] 
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Bedouin Settlement Photo : 


to the East of the Dead Sea. Underwood & Underwood. 


Sigh 


Rolling Up the Tents: 
Preparing to Depart. 


Photo: 
Underwood & Underwood. 


A NIGHT IN A SHEIK’S TENT 


Bedouin Life East of the Dead Sea 


HE close of the war will bring up 
for settlement questions pertaining to 
regions far removed from Belgium, France, 
and Germany—indeed, countries outside 
the European sphere altogether. There 
can be no doubt that the question of the 
future of Syria will have to be carefully 
considered, and there is some hope that the 
long and blighting influence of Turkey over 
the Holy Land is within sight of termina- 
tion, 

It is not often realised what a vast area 
there is east of the Dead Sea. At the time 
of the attempts on the Suez Canal we heard 
a great deal about the desert of Sinai, but 
glance on the map will show how small 
is that area compared with the great Arabian 
desert occupying the whole of the interior 
of the Arabian Peninsula. Only the fringe 
of this great tract owes allegiance to any 
of the Powers. The vast interior is still— 
as it has been during the last four thousand 
years—the Land of the Free, the home of 


> 


the wandering Arabs. It was to this region 
that Hagar fled with the helpless Ishmael; 
it was from this region that his descendant 
Mohammed came forth to carry fire and 
sword into the strongholds of Christendom, 
and to establish an empire and a religion 
which alike have caused such trouble to 
Christianity and to civilisation. 

The pictures which accompany _ this 
article are the outcome of a visit to a 
Bedouin settlement to the east of the Dead 
Sea, just within the Turkish sphere of in- 
fluence, and are unique for the freedom with 
which they illustrate the home side of life 
among the Arabs. 

This tribe, with those numerous others 
still farther ccst, follows with practically 
no change the same mode of life led by 
Abraham when he trekked across the wilder- 
ness from Babylonia to Canaan—the life led 
without variation through the forty cen- 
turies since. The only important difference 
in the equip:-cnt of the modern Bedouin 
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Interior of the Photo: 


Reception Tent. 


Underwood & Underwood. 


“May you rob rich 
caravan to-day "would 
be an apt mode of saluta 
tion amongst Bedouins of 
the same tribe. Woe, 
however, to him who steals 
from his own tribe, for the 
penalty for such crime is 
indeed a severe and hor- 
rible one. When a culprit 
is caught stealing from his 
own tribesmen, there is 
no defence, no court of 
Justice is swift 
and sure, and the “ hand 
that stole’’ is the hand 
which, according to Be- 
douin precedents, is cut 
clean off. 

As in the days of Jacob 
and Esau, it frequently 
happens that brother turns 
against brother; and in 
this very tribe, the pre- 
sent Sheik killed his own 
younger brother because 


appeal. 


the youngster was too 
much of a favourite in the 
tribe. The outcome of it 
was that the tribe divided, 
and the young son of the 
murdered man is waiting 
his opportunity of killing 
his uncle. The actual 
slayer was a _ Sudanese 
slave (slavery still existing 


(The second man on the right is the Sheik.) in the ranks of the Be- 


and the ancient Hebrew is in the matter of 
arms. 

“Arms and the man” are symbolic of 
the Bedouin, for whenever you see a Bedouin, 
there you will see a ‘“ walking arsenal.”’ 
Veritably armed to the teeth is he. A 
belt of cartridges slung over his shoulder to 
accompany his modern rifle, another belt 
of cartridges about his waist to accompany 
his ‘ up-to-the-minute ’”’ revolver, a long 
Oriental sword, and a sharp crooked dagger, 
and there you have your man of war of the 
desert—the Bedouin. 

Rivalry and jealousy amongst the tribes 
are very marked. The hand of every 
Bedouin in one tribe is against the hand of 
every Bedouin in another, and to rob and 
steal from other tribes is no sin or disgrace 


douins of Arabia), and be- 
fore he confessed he had two arms and one 
of his feet cut off—possibly this had a good 
deal to do with his confession, for after a man 
loses both arms and one foot, he is willing 
to confess to almost anything. 

A European guest with the Bedouins of 
this country is quite unusual, and only 
through the courtesy of a man who had 
been made a blood brother of the tribe was 
it possible for the photographer to share the 
hospitality, and, incidentally, to take these 
remarkable pictures of the tribe. 

However, duly introduced in this way, 
the traveller was warmly welcomed by the 
Sheik, and permission was readily granted 
for a picture to be taken of the interior of 
the reception tent. The strong light of the 
setting sun permitted of this before the 
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short twilight ushered in the silent night of 
the desert. 

The second man on the right of the photo- 
graph is the Sheik. He is seen smoking his 
narghile. The Bedouins being the most 
hospitable of people, the guest receives the 
best that the host can provide. 

A Nubian slave owned by the Sheik is 
sitting at the left pounding coffee. As 
before stated, slavery still exists, though to 
a lesser degree than formerly, among the 
Arabs. The slave generally fares equally 
well with his master, sharing his tent and 
food. Many become the story-tellers and 
magicians of the tribes. 

The coffee had just been roasted and it 
was a strange and weird tune that this 
Nubian played with the pestle as it crushed 
the kernels in the mortar. After the coffee 
is pulverised it is boiled 
over the fire, in one of the 
long-spouted coffee pots 
shown in the centre of the 
photograph. Sufficiently 
boiled, the coffee is well 
shaken up, then poured 
out into little white cups. 
It is fairly thick, and in 
drinking, to be courteous 
and appreciative, one must 
drink grounds and all, and 
leave no dregs at the 
bottom, otherwise it would 
appear that the drinker 
thought very little good of 
the coffee. The entertainer 
tells weird stories of ad- 
venture, and, accompanied 
on a primitive one-stringed 
harp, he turns into song 
the achievements of his 
master or of his master’s 
tribe, 

When at last the tra- 
veller was permitted to 
“seek his couch ’—which, 
in this case, was simply a 
corner of tie tent where 
mats formed the “‘ bed ’’— 
the fatigue of the desert 
travel soon made him for- 
get his unusual surround- 
ings, and the night passed 
all too quickly. 


” 


SHEIK’S TENT 


fortune to be allowed to take some photo- 
graphs of the women’s portion of the en- 
campment. As is well known, the harem 
is usually beyond the sight of any male out- 
side the family, however privileged, and it 
was only by special circumstances, and aided 
by the kindness and good nature of thie 
Sheik, that these pictures were secured. 

The Bedouin tent is always divided into 
two—a strip of cloth hung somewhere near 
the middle makes the division. The larger 
portion is occupied by the male members of 
the family, and in this the guests are enter- 
tained. The other side of the tent is shown 
in the photographs here; it is called the 
** woman’s or family side,”’ as opposed to the 
“man’s and guests’ side.” 

The photograph here shows the women of 
the family engaged in bread-making. 


In the morning, how- a Phot 
Bread-Making in the 
ms Underwood & Underwood. 
ever, he had the gvod Women’s Quarter. 
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It takes very little time to make the 
bread or cake of the Bedouin. Two or 
three minutes at most over a fire of sticks, 
and the staff of life, made of barley flour, 
is ready to be eaten. 

In the foreground are seen some of the 
finished cakes; in the background, spread 


Butter- Ph 


Making. 


over an iron oval pan, another cake is 
baking, while the woman is tending the fire. 

In the background can also be seen the 
elder daughter of the Sheik, and to the 
tight can be seen the hammock for the 
younger daughter. 

Though the 
possess camels and cattle as well as horses, 
the lowly goat is the animal on which he 
depends for his living. 


prosperous Bedouin may 


Underwood & Unaeruosad 


It thrives on desert pastures as no other 
animal, and from its milk is made the fresh 
butter which the Bedouins use for all cooking 
From the milk is also made the 
forms a large part of the 
dietary of the Bedouin. The butter-milk is 
called by these desert folks ‘‘ God’s greatest 
gift to man,” and its re- 
freshing acid is certainly 
the most invigorating and 


purposes. 


cheese which 


wholesome drink that one 
receives in Arabia. 

Nothing stronger than 
butter-milk or coffee is 
ever tasted by the Be- 
douin, while the flesh of 
the goat supplies the 
meat. 

The skin of the goat is 
converted into water 
bottles and churns, and 
its hair is woven into tent 
cloth as well as into the 
heavy outer coats worn by 
the Bedouin in cold or 
rainy weather. The photo- 
opposite 
page shows the Sheik’s 
wife in the foreground 
milking the white-haired 
goat, and because it is 
very unusual for the Sheik 


graph on the 


to allow any man not of 
his immediate household 
to come so close to his 
wife as to be able to photo- 
graph her, this is an un- 
usual Only 
one who has gained the 
confidence and 
of the Sheik 


photograph. 


greatest 
friendship 
may have such a_ signal 
honour (as being able to 
train the camera on the 
Sheik’s wife) conferred on 
him. 

Butter-making in the desert is of manifold 
interest, chief of which is the knowledge 
that the weary traveller who ts fortunate 
enough to be accepted as a friend by the 
Bedouin is sure to be able to partake of it 
with his bread. 

The photograph here shows an unusually 
large Bedouin churn, made of several large 
voat skins. Into this churn the milk of the 
goat is poured until the churn is about half 
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full. Then by blowing air into the skin it 
becomes distended like a huge football, and 
the churn is ready for use. 

In order to violently agitate the milk, the 
two women shown in the photograph give 


Move On” 
of the Tribe. 


The 


the churn a shake which is followed by a 
jerk. Thu hairs of the goat 
the inside of the help to 
break up the body of the milk as it flies 
back and forth. The the left 
is the Sheik’s wife, one on the 


sudden long 


lining churn 
woman on 


and the 


Photo: 
Underwood & Underwood 


right is his mother. By the vounger 
woman’s side is seated a little girl ; yet when 
the Sheik was asked how many children he 
had, his reply was “ None.’’ Bedouins do 
not speak of girls as children. It is only 
the boys who count, but 
the Sheik was very fond 
of his two little daughters. 

The Bedouins do not 
stay long in one spot; 
for one thing, the con- 
stant need of obtaining 
fresh pasturage for their 
flocks necessitates “ break- 
ing up”’ the encampment 
and moving on, The 
photographer was _fortu- 
nate enough to witness 
“ striking tents ’’ and the 
general ‘“‘ move on” of 
the tribe. 

In the early morning 
the goats and other herds 
(not 
driven) off, so they could 
browse a little on the way 
to the new home, leaving 
the tents and household 
goods to be packed later 
the Arabs are a 
self-contained 
people, unless on a very 
festive occasion, there was 


of stock were led 


on, As 
very quiet, 


no disputing, shouting or 
any kind. The 
soft-footed camels followed 
down the ravine to the 
fresh pastures that had 
been chosen. 


noise of 


Another ‘ snapshot ” 
was taken showing the 


Bedouin rolling up the 
tent to be 
the camel (page 811). In 
the foreground, looking on with curiosity 
at the sight of the strange man with the 
camera, are some of the little children of 
the tribe, whilst in the distance may be 
another tent the men are 
starting to take down. 


placed on 


seen which 
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“ARO Pamela. A sweet soul.” 

The words caught my eyes as I 
leant back in the rather high and un- 
compromising pew of the little country 
church. They were engraved upon a tablet 
in white marble, and the tablet was just 
within my range of vision. The rector, a 
very old man, with the face of a saint and 
a gentle, rambling voice, was reading the 
first lesson, and my eyes and_ thoughts 
wandered. The little church, its pews 
filled with worshippers, humble folk of the 
countryside, was hot with the heat of a 
June Sunday and much humanity. Through 
the open church door a fragrance of hay 
and roses drifted in upon the warm air; a 
bumble bee droned past me, mingling his 
drowsy voice with the rector’s placid tones ; 
and somewhere in the outside June world 
there was audible the booming diapason of 
the sea. Through the open door I could 
catch a glimpse of the hillside beyond the 
churchyard wall, of the short crisp grass 
from which larks sprang singing into the 
still air; of the shining sea spreading like 
a silver shield to the rim of the world. And 
then my wandering eve caught those words 
on the marble tablet: 


“To Pamela. A sweet soul.” 


Who was Pamela? Had she lived and 
died in this peacetul village by the sounding 


Cornish sea? Had she ever gone beyond 
those great green hills that shut it in, and 
visited the world of men and cities that 
lay beyond them? And who had given 
her that gracious title, ‘‘A sweet soul”’ ? 

A holiday tour had brought me to Mortly, 
this tiny place of grey cottages and courteous 
villagers. I was merely a bird of passage, 
sleeping the night at the village inn; to- 
morrow [I should have passed on my way 
again to the world across the hills, but that 
tablet held an odd fascination for me, and, 
the sermon ended, I moved nearer to it to 
read the rest of the inscription, invisible 
from my seat in the church. 

“To Pamela. A sweet soul. 
Who through the grave and gate of death 
passed into life. 
Love is Unity.” 

That was all, but something in the very 
simplicity of the words appealed to me. I 
found myself speculating about them as I 
walked down the steep lane from the hill- 
top where the church stood, to the straggling 
village below. 

“Who through the grave and gate of death 

passed into life. 
Love is Unity.” 

The sentence rang with hope. Whoever 
had written them knew for a blessed certainty 
that Pamela’s sweet soul had only gone 
before—that this was no eternal parting— 
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and the thought brought a smile to my 
lips. But a sigh followed the smile. “ Why 
were there no sweet-souled Pamelas in our 
own degenerate days?’ I wondered dis- 


contentedly. Here was I, Arnold Treherne, 
thirty-two years old, rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, with lands and houses 
that my forefathers had bequeathed to me, 


with a title that had come down from an 
illustrious ancestor—and yet, ever since 
I had reached manhood’s estate, I had 
sought and sought in vain for the woman 
I would choose to make my wife, the 
woman I would give to my children for 
their mother. I had travelled the world 
over; I had known what it meant to be 
hunted down—yes, I say it advisedly, 
hunted down by dowagers and daughters 


alike, but not one of the scores and scores of 
girls who had come across or been thrust 
across my path, had been anywhere within 
my 


measurable distance of ideal wife and 


mother, 


Smart? Yes, they were smart (most 
loathsome word), they wore the hat of the 


moment, the gowns that were of the exact 
cut ordained to be correct by the fashion- 
they talked the current 
they were up to date in every par- 


able dressmakers ; 
slang ; 


ticular. Some of them had brains; some 
had none; some were amusing; some 
merely traded on their good looks. Many 


of them could converse glibly on every 
they were independent ; 
I 
they left one item out of 
item without which 


for nothing in my eyes— 


conceivable topic ; 
they, short, 
up to date. But 
their equipment, 
all the rest went 
they had entirely 

Reviewing the 


as said before, were 


one 


forgotten to be womanly. 

girls of my acquaintance 
as I walked down the steep lane between 
grey walls, I wondered to which of them the 


words on the tablet could possibly be 
applied Which of them could be called 
‘a sweet soul’”’ ? 


We have a loose way of talking about 
fate and chance, and if any of my friends had 


asked me why I was spending this June 
Sunday at Mortly, I should have said it was 
the merest chance that had brought me 
there, the merest chance that had led me 


to the particular seat in church from which 
I could read those words upon the marble 


tablet. But was it chance after all? Is 
there such a thing as chance in the world, 
or must we give a greater name to those 


QUIVER 


happenings in our lives which seem to come 


with no volition of our own? My original 
intention had been to leave Mortly early 
on the Sunday afternoon, motoring to the 
next town: but curios ty about the tablet 


-curlosity which the innkeeper, being a 


new-comer, could not satisfy, led me to 
postpone my departure for an hour or 
two, to give myself time to call at the 
rectory and question Mr. Dearsley, the old 
rector. Idle curiosity, nothing ‘more, or, 
perhaps the hardheaded of this world 
would call it a sentimental interest. In 


any case I felt I should like to learn some- 
thing more of the Pamela whose sweet soul 
had passed into life through the grave and 
gate of death. The rectory was half-way 
up the steep lane leading to the church; 
it was reached through a gate in the grey 
wall, and the gate stood invitingly open, 
allowing the passer-by to catch a glimpse 
of the garden within, The atmosphere of 
Above the 
spreading elm tree on the lawn rooks cawed 


that garden was one of peace. 


softly, their voices mingled with the deep 
the the cliff, and 
with the drowsy murmuring of bees that 
hummed the tall white lilies, and 
amongst the great pink stocks and many- 
coloured peas. There 
against the grey of the wall, monthly roses, 
pink and white ; 
and the creamy blossoms of Gloire de Dijon. 
And over a long pergola along the garden 
path the 
coloured, and palest pink, flung a torrent of 
bloom, their trailing outlined 
against the blue of the summer sky. A 
blackbird sat whistling on a pear tree by the 


notes ot waves against 


around 


sweet were roses 


roses of brightest crimson, 


Ramblers, crimson and _ rose- 


branches 


gate, his bright eyes watched me curiously 
as I walked up the path to the door, and a 
shaggy black-and-white terrier lying in the 
porch rose and wagged his tail at me in 
friendly welcome. The peace that brooded 
over the garden brooded over the house as 
well; it seemed permeated with the very 
spirit of harmony and rest, and as the staid 
old servant led me across the oak panelled 
hall into a study, also panelled with oak, | 
felt as if I had come into some old-world 
place far removed from the hurly-burly ol 
common life 

The and old, the 
carpet worn and threadbare, the books in 
the well-filled shelves looked as if they had 
and many @ 


furniture was shabby 


been read and read 
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PAMELA 


“* That is her picture ; it is 
very like her,’ ’"—y, 820. 


time; but penetrating everything was the 
abiding sense of harmony and peace. The 
long window of the room opened into the 
garden, the rector entered that way, there 
Was a smile of welcome on his face that was 
the face of a saint. IT had a dislike to 
labelling myself everlastingly with my title, 
I was travelling under my family name 
only, and he greeted me cordially as Mr. 
Treherne, not seeming at all surprised that 
I, a total stranger, had called, only regretting 
in his gentle old voice that I had not come 
at lunch time. hospitable soul ! 

“T wonder whether arc heology or paint- 
mg has brought 
Beyond ?” he said. 


you to our Back of 


“ We get many artists 


Orawn v4 


J. &. Sutelffe. 


here, and we get archeologists now and 
again. Our church has very remarkable 
points.” A shade of wistfulness crept into | 
his tones, his blue eyes looked quite eager. I 
surmised, and rightly, that he himself was 
keenly interested in archwology, that he 
would have been overjoyed to welcome a 
kindred spirit. I could not bear to quench 
the eager light in his eyes, and as in my 
many peregrinations I had acquired a 
certain taste for matters archwological, I 
talked to him for some time on the subject, 
enjoying his keen pleasure in telling me the 
history of his own beloved church. It led 
me up to my real errand. 

was very much interested in the 
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marbice tablet on tne south side of the 
building,” I said. ‘‘ | wonder whether you 
can tell me to whom it was put up. The 


words appeal to me immensely. Who was 
Pamela—a soul’ ? 

A wonderful expression flashed over the 
saintly old face. I can use no other word, it 
was wonderful—as if some inner light had 
for a moment burned more brightly and 
illumined his whole countenance. 

“Pamela is my wife,’’ he said. 

““Is my wife,” he did not 
the past tense about her, and he smiled. 

“ That is her picture,” he added, pointing 
to the wall opposite his writing table; ‘it 
is very like her.”’ 

It seemed to be smiling down at us from 
the dark background of oak panelling, a 
girl-face whose blue eyes were 
the hair piled 
loosely on the top of her head was of soft 
rich brown; she wore a white gown, and 
at her breast was a great bunch of crimson 
roses, but it was her and her smile 
at which one looked again. 
There in the 
eyes, such tenderness in her smile; you felt 
that in her you must 
needs live up to the highest in your nature ; 
nothing but the best in you could ever show 
itself before her. 


” 


sweet 


he said ; use 


gracious 


full of arresting sweetness ; 


eyes 
and 
restfulness 


le 


was such sweet 


gracious presence 


“She is my ideal of a womanly woman,” 
The words broke unbidden from my lips, 
the smile the old rector’s 
deepened. 


and on face 


‘“ T look at her when I write my sermons,” 
he said; ‘all my best thoughts come from 
het She 
passed into life when she gave me my son, 

Life 
unity. 


She is the very spirit of love. 


but she and I have never been parted. 
and 
There can be no separation in love.’ 


knows no_ partings, love is 


He spoke quite simply. His beliefs were 
to him part of his everyday existence, he had 
thought of preaching. His 
simplicity and his saintliness went hand in 


hand. 


no posing or 


“And your son?” I questioned gently 
when he paused. 

“ He is at the other side of the world, 
he and his wife are both there, I Ah! 
Pamela, my dear,” he called, and at that 


moment a girl came slowly across the lawn. 


She was bareheaded, and the June sun- 
light, flickering through the elm leaves, 
fell upon her hair and turned it to gold 


She wore a white gown, and walking be- 
side her were little children, curly-headed 
toddlers from the village, whose dimpled 
hands clutched at her skirts and im. 
peded her movements. Her eyes were 
blue, like the eyes in the picture on the 
wall, and they held the same quality of 
restful sweetness as the eyes of the other 
Pamela. She was smiling as she came, 
smiling down at the little ones who prattled 
at her side; but when she saw a stranger 
in the study, a rosy flush ran over her face. 

“Oh, grandfather,” she said, “I beg 
your pardon. I didn’t know you had any- 
one here. The children and I were just 
coming to dig you out.” 

“ This my granddaughter ’”—the old 
man turned to me with a proud glance— 
she too—another Pamela 
Dearsley. My dear, this is Mr. Treherne, 
who has come to see our church.” 

Come to see their church ? Had I come 
to their church? Or had something 
greater than chance led me to this peaceful 
garden in a remote Cornish village, to look 


is 


is a Pamela 


see 


into Pamela’s eyes ? 

Even at the moment the old rector spoke 
that thought went through my mind, and 
without giving myself time for considera- 
tion I said quickly : 

“‘T am thinking of staying here for a few 


days. This is such a charming place, and 
so restful. It is my ideal of a holiday 
resort.” 


“Ts it?”’ A curiously wistful look came 
into the girl’s blue eyes. ‘I love Mortly 
too—I love it very much. It has always 
been my home, because dad and mother 
are in West Africa. But sometimes I think 
I should like to see the world on the other 
the hills.’ Her grandfather had 
gone back to his study. She and I, and the 
little cluster of wide-eyed babies, stood on 
the path outside the window, and when her 
voice stopped speaking, there was no sound 
to be heard but the bees and the rooks and 
the low murmur of the sea. 

‘ Of course, I’m never likely to go away,” 
she went on cheerily ; ‘ my brothers and 
sisters come here in the holidays and I look 
after them, and there’s lots to do for grand- 
father in the parish, and he is teaching me 
so that some day I may be a scholar like 


side of 


himself,’ 
* And 
you ?” 


she ended proudly. 
these small monkeys don’t bore 
I asked, indicating the little ones 
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PAMELA 


who were still clinging tightly to her 
skirts. 

“Bore me?” she said, and her eyes 
opened wide with wonder, “why I love 
little children. It is one of my best treats 
to have them in the garden and teach them 
and play with them. How could anybody 
be bored with babies like these ?”’ In her 
voice there was a ring of indignation, her 
eves looked lovingly down at the curly 
heads, she drew one of the babes into her 
arms; and I thought of girls without 
number who had said petulantly in my 
hearing, “ Children, tiresome little brats. 
I can’t bear them. They ought to be 
segregated on a desert island until they are 
grown up. Goodness, I wouldn’t have chil- 
dren for the world !”’ 

And this girl with the restful eyes, this 
girl in her white gown 
with red roses at her belt, 
loved little children ; they 
would not bore her. She 
would be a very fair and 
gracious mother for a 
man’s sons and daughters 
—ifi——- The train ot 
thought snapped because 
she spoke to me, but it 
was renewed over and 
over again in the days 
that followed. 

Her first motor drive 
was, I am sure, as great 
a pleasure to her as to 
me. It was delicious to 
watch the colour coming 
and going in her face in 
swift, lovely flushes, to 
see the light in her eyes, 
to hear the happiness in 
her clear, young voice. 

“TI never had such a 
lovely day in all my life,” 
she said, when after that 
drive she said good-bye to 
me by the door in the 
grey wall, “it will be 
something to remember 
always.” 

“T hope you will have 
plenty of happy days to 
Temember,” I answered, 
and in my soul I regis- Bayh 
tered a vow that if ever 
the dream [ was beginning 


‘** Pamela, will you let us be 
together for always ?’’’—y. S22. 
821 


to dream took shape—she should see and 
do all the wonderful and beautiful things 
that could be planned for her to see and 
do—that she might have many and many 
a lovely day like this. IU had always had 
a fancy for winning a wife solely on my 
own merits, not in the limelight, so to 
speak, of my money and my title. And 
the gods favoured my fancy, for it so 
chanced that the car [ drove was not my 
own, but young Roland Tracey’s, and I 
was able to say with perfect honesty that 
it had been lent me by a friend. Old 
Mr. Dearsley had made up his own mind 
that [ was a literary man, enjoying a hard- 
won holiday. I left it at that. I did not 
disillusion him; his theory made it possible 
for me to court the woman [ loved in the 
way that pleased me best. For she was 
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the woman I loved by now. By now? I 
had her the first 
looked into her eyes and saw the smile on 


think |] loved moment I 
her lips, and watched her gentle mother 
knew in those 


Pamela 


ways with the little ones. 1 
first instants of our meeting that 
was a womanly woman. 

As the days went by I learnt to know her 
thoughts—she told them to me shyly when 
we walked along the cliffs in the summer 


afternoons: and when we sat on the lawn 
under the elm tree, and the rooks cawed 
softly overhead, I learnt to understand 


something of the sweet yet strong character 
of the girl who had lived all her simple life 
under the great hills beside the sounding 
sea, and the more I learnt of her, the deeper 
grew my reverence and my love. 


“JT wonder what you would look like 
with a diamond coronet on your hair,’ I 
said one day, my eyes glancing at her 


gleaming hair. 

She laughed her 
gay, delicious laugh that was so spontaneous 
and “Why, I’m never likely to 
possess one diamond, much less a whole coro- 
net. It wouldn’t be at all fitting for me to 
wear coronets, either,’’ she added seriously. 

“Wouldn’t it ?’’ 1 thought in the depths 
of my heart, but I said nothing. I only 
bided my time. I spoke to her grandfather 
first of my hopes and wishes, and he took 
my hands in looked at me with a 
light in his eyes and a smile on his lips. 


with diamonds 


so fresh. 


his and 


‘““ T knew she would have to go some day,” 
he said, “I could not keep such a treasure 
ilways; and little Nina, her next sister, will 
1e And I would 
rather give Pamela to you than to anyone 


perhaps come to me instead. 


else I ever met. You are a good man. You 
will take care of her,” he ended gently. 
Dear, unworldly soul, he asked me no 


juestions about my position or my money, 
those considerations did not seem to occur 
to happi- 
ness were his sole concern, 


him—Pamela’s good, Pamela’s 

God grant you may win her,’’ were his 
parting words before I left his study; ‘‘ she 
will be a perfect helpmeet. I cannot 
imagine one more helpful to a man who is 
working his brain. She has such a restful 
personality.” 

Those words of his came back to me that 
and | 


between the churchyard wall and the edge 


same evening when Pamela stood 


of the cliff, looking out on the shinine sea 


and the western sky, gilded with the golden 
haze of sunset. We had been silent for many 
minutes watching the sun drop down into 
the shimmering waters, listening to the littl 
singing waves below, and to the song of the 
larks overhead ; and then she turned to me, 
the sunset light upon her face. 

“it 
beautiful, it makes me ache with happi- 


A golden world,” she said, is si 
ness.”’ 

“Ts it only the golden world that makes 
you ache with happiness ?”’ I questioned 
softly, and my hand touched her shoulder. 

‘1 don’t know,” she answered, hesitating 
a little. ‘‘ I—think, perhaps, it makes me 
happy to be here with—you.” 

For a second her eyes looked straight int 
mine, but something they saw there made 

turn the colour ran all 
her flood, 
Pamela,” I gathered 


them away, and 


over face in a rosy 


said, and | her 


into my arms, and drew her head against 


my breast, “ will you let us be together 
for always? Will you be my wife, little 
girl ?”’ 


And she never hesitated or coquetted; 
she did not attempt to keep me on thorns 
she was not afraid of making herself cheap, 
or of any of the other absurdities I have 
heard She just behaved 
like the simple woman she was. She put 
her arms round my neck, her kiss answered 


disc uss, 


women 


mine; and her eyes, looking into my eyes 
told me what was in her heart. And as 
I read in those blue eyes of hers that her 
heart was all mine, my own heart echoed 


her grandfather’s words 

‘“She has such a restful personality.” 
and | pre- 
town 


There was no need for delay, 
ferred quiet wedding to 
function; besides which I had a whimsical 
notion that I would not disclose my real 
identity to Pamela until she was my wile. 
Therefore, on a day in July, when the fields 
the heather was 
Pamela and I 


a a great 


blazed with and 
blossoming on the hillside, 
were married in the church upon the cliff. 


I am sure every living soul in the village 


poppies, 


packed itself into the building, or over 
flowed into the churchyard, for each man, 
woman and child for miles round loved 
Pamela, and the pathway was strewn with 
roses as we walked along the church- 
yard path and down the steep lane to 
the rectory. 

For our honeymoon T took her to some 


aden 


nany 


into 
littl 
t the 
me, 
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ippi- 


akes 


PAMELA 


of the loveliest, most out-of-the-way spots 
in Europe, and I bele ed every moment of 
the time was as pure a delight to her as it 
was to me. We travelled as Mr. and Mrs. 
Treherne, and it gave me much secret amuse- 
ment when she gravely took me to task for 
spending money on carriages, for putting 
up at costly hotels. 

“ But when we get home I shall help you 
to save,” she said. ‘‘ I ama splendid house- 
keeper, and you will see how I shall keep 
the books down, and how beautifully £ will 
mend your socks.” 

I saw a vision of Mrs. Grantley, the portly 
housekeeper at Marlsworth Castle, and I 
smiled, but I held my peace. 

“When shall we go home?” my _ wife 
said to me one September morning; “ I 
love all these beautiful places, but I think I 
want to settle down in our own home.” 

I had three homes to give her, and I meant 
to take her first to my own favourite, the 
dear old castle of my ancestors, amongst 
hills where I had spent my boyhood’s days, 
but I had to tell her the truth before we 
went there. 

\s we passed through London we stayed 
it an hotel, for I did not want to introduce 
ver first to my barrack of a town house, 
ind I had sent for some of the family 
liamonds trom the bank where they had 
‘eposed for years. 

“Pamela,” I said, handing her the case 
ifter dinner in our sitting-room, “I like 
you in that white gown, but I want to see 
how these set it off.”’ She wore a gown I 
had bought her in Paris, white and soft and 
clinging, and there were roses at her breast, 
great crimson roses. But her own cheeks 
vied with their crimson when she opened 
the case and saw the glittering tiara of 
diamonds on their bed of white velvet. 

“Oh!” she cried, drawing a long breath, 
“but—my dear, you mustn’t, you shouldn't 
give me things like these. You must have 
Spent every scrap of your savings upon 


them, and we ought to put by for a rainy 
day.” 

“I think T have enough put by for a 
rainy day,” I answered gravely, drawing the 
gleaming coronet from its place and putting 
it upon her shining hair; ‘‘ now look in the 
glass, my wife, and make your bow to 
Pamela Mary Treherne Countess of Marls- 
worth.” 

Her lovely bewildered eyes glanced at 
the long mirror and at her own reflection, 
then back at my face. 

“Why do you call me such silly names ? 
she said. ‘ I would rather be just Pamela, 
the wife of plain Arnold Treherne than “a 

“But you are the wife of Arnold Tre- 
herne,”’ I answered mischievously, drawing 
her arm through mine and turning her 
again towards the mirror, ‘‘ only your hus- 
band happens to have another name tacked 
on to those you know.” 

“T know Arnold John Treherne, and 
that is all that matters,” she answered 
stoutly. 

“Not quite all,” I said jestingly, turning 
her face up to mine and stooping to kiss 
her lips; ‘‘the diamond coronet is yours 
by right, dear heart. So many of my 
ancestresses have worn it on their heads, 
but never a countess of them all looked as 
lovely as this countess of mine.” 

“1 don’t understand,” she faltered. 
“Aren't you just Arnold Treherne, a 
writer ?”’ 

write a littlke—in amateurish fashion, 
and my name, all my name, is Arnold John 
Treherne Earl of Marlsworth, and this” 
—TI drew her closely into my arms—“ this 
is Pamela, my wife.” 

“Oh! but I am not fit,” shecried. “I 
am only an ignorant girl; only just a 
nobody—oh, Arnold!” 

“You are my wife,”’ I repeated proudly, 
“the loveliest woman on God’s earth—the 
most restful and womanly woman: Pamela 


—a sweet soul!” 
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THE HELMET 


A Detail of Protective Armour 


By BE. M. SMITH 


HE flat white roads, bordered by gently 

swaying sighing poplar trees, intersect a 
rich and fertile land which now, under the 
calm clear sky of summer, gleams with the 
gold of ripening corn. A land, surely, upon 
which God has smiled and, therefore, which 
can know only peace and prosperity ! Yet, 
the are vacant (strangely, 


though roads 


weirdly empty and still, one grows to per- 


Pe!gian Soldiers using 
Straw on their Helmets. 


ceive), long stretches of the yellow, life-giving 


grain look as though furrowed by a giant 
blast, or by some mammoth beast trampling 
its way in and out at pleasure. But a 
keener, closer scrutiny reveals the fact that 
these are no pathways made by either 
devastating wind or beast, but are the work 
And more! that 
lurking there, seeking to hide himself 


of man alone, man even 
now is 


by crouching behind sheaves stacked ready 


for harvesting, or amongst the still standing 
while further to conceal his presence 
until such hour comes that he may rise and 
strike for land and home, he plucks handfuls 
of corn, carefully so that it 
upon the black helmet which covers 
his head, that no discordant colour note with 


corn > 


strewing it 


lodges 


Nature may betray his presence. 

The action of these men—part of that 

little 
which 
surely, above all 
others, will go 
down to pos- 
terity as en- 
dowed with a 
matchless 
courage and en- 
durance—carries 
the mind back, 
through the long 


Valliant 


army 


ages, to that 
time when the 


covering of the 
head 
now 


(with us 
the flat, 
peaked cloth cap 

with the army 
opposed to the 
Allies the spiked 
helmet) was in- 
tended not only 
to protect 
against sun, 
wind, and storm, 
but 
veritable barrier 


formed a 


Sy Gis 
to the weapons 
of Mars. 
It has been found that ruder nations, 


almost invariably, employ only weapons 


of offence in warfare, and that defen- 
sive armour—of which the helmet is an 
important part—pertains rather to more 


civilised nations. We are enabled to judge 
how men, of various nations and through 
many different decades, looked hel- 
meted for war, first actual sur- 


vivals (every collection of armour or museum 


when 
through 
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THE HELMET 


Types of Greek Helmet. 
(From Greek Vases.) 


of note being the possessor of many a helm 
which has shielded its wearer through the 
stress and strain of battle, from earliest Greek 
and Etruscan to latest mediaeval times), and 
also by the records of contemporary art: 
vase-painting, sculpture, tapestry, etc. ; 
while the part the helmet has played in 
history is further emphasised by the frequent 
allusions that are made to it in literature. 
Who does not know that most pathetic pas- 
sage in the “ Jliad,”’ in which “‘ great Hector 
of the glancing helm ”’ bids farewell to wife 
and child? The high-souled speech to wife, in 
which he sets duty to country above all else, 


should blush 
To face the men and long-robed dames of Troy, 
If, like a coward, I should shun the fight,” 


is finished, and he turns to take his little 
son from the arms of the waiting nurse, that 
he may caress him before he fares forth to 
battle. But the child: 


“Seared by the brazen helm, and horse-hair plume, 
Phat nodded, fearful, on the warrior’s crest,” 


shrinks back, crying, into his nurse’s arms. 
Then, to soothe him: 


S25 


“Hector the casque removed, and set 
it down, 
All glittering, on the ground; then 
kissed the child, 
And danced him in his arms.” 


And that passage in “ Ivanhoe ” 


—the romantic glamour of which 
book is even great enough to lift 
it above the sting of the epithet 
** old-fashioned,” and has made it 
beloved of many generations of 
youth—that one where the Clerk 
of Copmanhurst, our jovial Friar 
John, bids the knight Le Noir 
Faineant (no other, as we loved to 
find when first we read it, than 
Richard Coeur de Livn himself) 
assume his “iron pot” when, dis- 
turbed at their night orgies, the 
latter desires to conceal his features 
from any chance, perhaps un- 
friendly visitor, as well as to be 
ready to defend himself should that 
be necessary. 

But many ages flowed between 
the writing of these two isolated 
passages—ages which were to wit- 
ness a diversity of protective head- 
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THE QUIVER 


Early Greek Helmet 
with Nasal and Cheek Protector. 


coverings. In following the alterations in 
form and style of the helm it is difficult to 
measure time; dates are elusive things with 
which to deal and, standing by themselves 
are apt, through the very immensity they 
imply, to be but meaningless. Thus we 
speak lightly of such and such a thing hap 
pening » 50 Many years B.C.—or A.D.—as 
though it were only a thing of yesterday ; but 
it is a different matter if a particular date is 
fixed by comparison with some well-known 
and authenticated fact. The Bible 
forms the standard by which the average 


man and woman measures ancient history, 


well 


and to that we can turn to appreciate how 
very ancient is the custom of fighting men 
their heads by 
helmet ; contemporary 
tablets 
looked the warriors opposed to the Chosen 


Pe ople. 


protecting some form ol! 


other of writings 


and engraved even showing how 


Phe wonderful papyri, preserved through 
long centuries by the hot dry sand of Egypt 
and brought to light in recent years, tell that 
the men who enslaved the Israelites pro 
tected their heads, when fighting, by means 
ol quilted head pieces: a species ot helmet 
While Assyrian and Babylonian tablets (th 


existence of which have gone so far to verify 


Old Testament history), engraved contem 
poraneously with the events recorded, en- 
able us to judge the appearance, and how 


they protected their heads, of the men be- 
longing to the proud army ol the king who 
humbled Hezekiah, king of Judah, capturing 
and enslaving no fewer than 200,000 of his 
subjects ; and which army, finally, was de- 
stroyed (so utterly that only a remnant re- 
turned to Nineveh) by means of no earthly 
weapons but, in the short space of a single 
night, in an awful and mysterious manner by 
“the the Angel of the Lord.” 
This period brings us to the centuries (700 to 
500 B.C ) 
wonderful later black-figure and earlier red- 


smiting ol 


which saw the creation of those 


figure Greek vases which since have been 


the envy and 
Now while the 
were ornamented wiih subjects mainly drawn 


art-loving 
Greek 


admiration of all 


races. earlier vases 


from the life and work of the primitive 
heroes, those of this period dealt largely 
with subjects taken from the ‘ Iliad,” so it 


is they which tell what shape and_ style 


of helmet was worn by warriors at the time 


of the painting of the vase, through those 
given to “great Hector” and his com- 
peers. For it should be remembered that 
almost inevitably an artist reproduces, 


especially in those days when the world was 


young, accessori 1 details with which he 


Later Greek Helmet 
Nasal Protector an Ornament only, 
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is familiar; thus we have pictures of the 
Crucifixion, or the Way to Calvary, by 
Italian mediaeval painters, where the Roman 
executioners will be clad in contemporary 
Italian armour. 

Asa straw may show which way the wind 
blows. so may a detail of equipment, such as 
the helm, illustrate the rise and decline of 
nations. The Roman Empire, in the days 
of its greatness, sent its soldiers to battle 
with head protected by only a small, close 
heimet, whilst giving a very short sword that 
As they should approach closely to an enemy 
to strike the decisive blow home. But in the 
day of its degeneration, when individual life 
was reckoned of greater value than honour, 
men increased the defensive portions of their 
equipment whilst lengthening the offensive 
(the sword), so that no longer need they draw 
so near the foe, whilst they were better pro- 
tected against his attack. And the Greeks, 
in later days, allowed parts of their helmets 
intended entirely for use to degenerate 
into mere ornamentations. This is illus- 
trated by the early Greek helmet with 
eveholes and an opening down the centre 
of the face, protected by a projecting nasal, 


Greek 
Helmet, 


Roman Helmet 
found at Witcham Gravel. 


contrasted with the bust of Pericles, the 
Athenian statesman, which, although not 
contemporary with him, dates from 300 to 
200 years B.C. ; thus showing that the Greek, 
forgetting use is greater than ornament, re- 
tained the eyeholes and nasal, high up upon 
the forehead, as a decorative feature only ; 
the head now being thus alone protected. 

The helmet of the Greek warrior on the 
monument (now in the Capito'ine Museum) 
which, tradition tells, once held the Portland 
Vase, appears to foreshadow both in shape 
and style the far later Italian salade (fifteenth 
century), for resemblance between them is 
great ; this, in a measure, being shared by 
the fourteenth-century bascinet. The latter 
derives its name (through likeness, especially 
in the earlier, more rounded form, to an 
inverted basin) from a French source: 
basinet—literally, little basin. 

While it is interesting to know how men 
of ancient history protected their heads in 
warfare, it is doubly so when those of our 
own nation, or those against whom we have 
fought, are concerned. The Roman helmet 
found at Witcham Gravel, Cambridge, in 
recent years, bears eloquent witness of how 
well protected were the heads of the men 
against whom the armourless Britons had to 
fight. This helmet has the hinged cheek 
pieces, to be turned up and fastened over the 
top of the helmet when not fighting, similar 
to that of the noted Athené Parthonos statue. 

With the Norman came the use of armour 
(the helmet, of course, included) to our land, 
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THE QUIVER 


Grotesque Helmet. 


(16th Century.) 


The Norman type of helmet had its origin in 
that little tract of country 
which gave rulers to both Britain and Russia 
able to disintegrated nations into 
great peoples. The Bayeux tapestry fur- 
nishes an almost contemporary record of the 
type of Norman armour worn at the time 
of the Conquest. So can we learn that the 
helmet the Conqueror cast aside at the battle 
of Senlac—that his soldiers might recognise 


Scandinavia 


wield 


him and know the lying report of his death to 
be false—-was comparatively small and close 
fitting, and was of conical shape. This, by 
the twelfth century, was to develop into 
such an unwieldy, cumbrous affair that it 
well merited the words which Scott puts into 
the mouth of Friar John. Such a veritable 
“iron pot’ indeed was it that the knight 
habitually carried it slung by a chain to his 
saddle bow, only assuming it at the very mo- 
ment of fighting. Several notable examples 
of this class still exist ; one which, per- 
haps, arouseS as much interest as any, 
that once 


through its association, is 


worn by the great knight of romance 
and chivalry, the Black 
Prince, which now hangs 
in Canterbury Cathedral, 


whilst a drawing by 
Matthew Paris, the famed 
thirteenth-century monastic historian, in his 
“ Chronica Majora,’’ shows how would look a 
knight so helmeted. It was to succeed these 


unwieldy objects that the lighter bascinet 


with or without visor—was_ introduced. 
The bascinet with visor on hinges, enabling 
it to be lifted or lowered at will of the wearer, 
leads, naturally, on to the ayvmet, or helmet 
proper, with which monumental sculptures, 
pictures, and, above all, the collections of 
armour at the Tower and Hertford House 
(where defensive armour may best be 
studied) make us thoroughly familiar, 
The uncanny face-like visor (illus- 
trated) of the sixteenth century is only 
a variation, dictated by fancy, of the 
ordinary shutter visor which had holes 
pierced in it for purposes of seeing 
and _ breathing. 

The armour (the helmet, being part 
of the whole, included) which, apart 
from historic association, is of greatest value 
is that known as fifteenth-century Gothic. 
A very fine example of this is a bronze suit, 
with helmet coming right down over the head 
and resting upon the very collar-bone, which 
forms part of the monument erected to the 
memory of Count Otto IV. von Henneberg, 
in the church of S. Romhild Saxe-Meiningen, 

The helmet, like armour in general, has 
always been ornamented in some form or 
other ; more or less, according to the times or 
to the circumstances and desire of the owner. 
Naturally, the earlier helms are usually the 
plainer, and the growth of ornamentation— 
more elaborate inlay or engraving with richer 
crest and plume—sometimes was only in- 
dicative, through sacrifice of strength and 
The early horse- 
great Hector ”’ was replaced 


utility, of national decay. 


hair plume of * 


Lobster-tail 
Helmet. 


(17th Century.) 
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in medieval days, in Northern Europe 
especially, by the distinctive crest which 
the face-concealing iron rendered 
necessary ; this again, later, by the proud 
cluster of picturesque plumes which has 
come to be peculiarly associated with the 
gallant cavalier. The tomb of Sir Francis 
Vere (1609), in the chapel of St. John the 
Evangelist in Westminster Abbey, furnishes 
a good model of a richly plumed, visored 
helm; it rests, with remainder of armour, 
upon a slab upheld at its corners by four men 
equipped in complete armour (save for the 
head—this being bare), above the recumbent 
figure of the good knight. 

It is very seldom that old woodwork can 
nowadays be seen in the very place for which 
it was fashioned ; in recent years it has been 
so greatly coveted that retention in the 
original position has been difficult. But in 
London there is actually a house—once 
belonging to John Ireton, brother to Crom 
well’s son-in-law, but now devoted to the 
succour of God’s suffering little ones—which 
still contains a circular staircase in the 
newels of which are figures, carved contem- 
poraneously, representing various arms of 
“the lovely company ’’—the New Model 
Army of Cromwell. Of the morion type, 
mainly, are the helmets worn by these 
figures, without visor or beav er; some 


having a chin-strap and some a small single 


Italian Salade. 
(1gth Centur y:) 


Bascinet. 
(1gth Century.) 


plume rising from the top 
of the helm, but all, with- 
out exception, and in great 
contrast to the plumed cavalier type, severe 
and plain in every detail. 

If modern conditions of warfare have 
rendered a helmet useless as a means of pro- 
tection against wounds, a fit and proper 
covering for the head, providing the maxi- 
mum of comfort, and protection against in- 
clement atmospheric conditions (sun or 
storm), with the minimum of any betraying- 
to-enemy element, and—shall we also say— 
of price, is a problem which still exercises 
military minds. 

Unfortunately, it appears that the ideal 
head-protection has not yet been realised, 
as freshly acquired experiences in the present 
war reveal the fact that our flat-top Army 
cap catches and reflects the light, thus be- 
traying the presence of its wearer and 
acting as a range-finder to the enemy, 
Minor though the matter appears to be, it 
may prove of as vital importance as was the 
helmet of the early Greek or the “ iron pot” 
of mediaeval days, for no detail upon which 
rests the health of an army can be neglected ; 
while the action of those Belgian soldiers in 
the cornfields of their fertile, once prosperous 
land, points the moral of how necessary it is 
that they should be entirely inconspicuous. 
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MISS QUIXOTE 


Short Serial Story 


By VIOLET M. METHLEY 


CHAPTER XIII 


IN THE DARKNESS 


Free that mighty explosion a great 
silence fell. It was Hugh Evans who 
broke it at last in a shaken voice: 

“I suppose that was the water .eaching 
her engines as she sank: 

‘That’s it, sir; can be thankful 
as we’ve escaped,” one of the sailors an- 
“Here, Bill, pull yourself to- 
We've got to make the other 


and we 


swe red. 
vether, man! 
steamer now.” 
But here was a problem more easily pro- 
In their flight from 
the imminent peril of the sinking ship the 
sailors had paid no heed to direction. Now 
they realised that the sounds of the siren 
distance away. 
to hearing as 
ight ; it confused all the senses 


pounded than solved. 


came from a col siderable 
The fog was bewildering 

well as to 


alike. The two sailors were exhausted by 
their efforts, and Hugh Evans was a very 
unskilful oarsman, possessing, moreover, 


not the faintest knowledge of seamanship 
The man with sufficient skill to help 
them lay unconscious at the bottom of the 
boat, with his head on Ariel’s knee. 

And each moment, in spite of their utmost 


efforts, the 


only 


sounds of the siren grew more 


distant They shouted at the tops of their 
voices until they were hoarse and choked 
by the raw air; the two sailors rowed until 
their arms fell limp and powerless. Still 


the fos 


thicker, and presently the repeated wail of 


closed down upon them, thicker and 


the siren died away into utter stillness. 
And as that 
something like 


clammy silence surrounded 


them despair fell upon the 
i 


little company in the boat. To Ariel, at 
least, it all seemed like an ugly dream, 
yet a dream which might go on for ever 
and eve! Phe darkne Was intense: it wes 
carcely possible to distinguish anything 
more than a few feet away. The electricity 
in Hugh Evans’s torch was exhausted, and 
ill the matches which the men carried were 
soaked through and through. The V could 


for daylight; and the ghastly 
thought possessed Ariel that daylight would 


only wait 


never come, that the sun was blotted out 
tor ever. 

The steward’s head lay heavy and inert 
might almost have 
except for the faint 
There was pitifully little to be 
done for the Ariel had 
wrapped her thick coat round him, but his 


clothes 


upon he r knee ; she 


thought him dead, 
breathing. 
unconscious man. 


were soaked and he lay in a pool 


a frail and leaky 
seemed to be a cut 


of water, for the boat 
thing at best. There 
on his forehead ; Ariel felt that his hair was 
damp and sticky, as though with blood, but 
impossible to tell whether 
his injuries slight or serious. He 
might die there, in this ghastly, wet dark- 
ness; they might all die before daylight 


Was 


it was otherwise 
were 


came again. 

A little stifled 
the hopeless 
fallen, the sound of a 
her. touch on her 
and she realised that Daisy had crept near 
to her, like a frighten d child. 

Ariel slipped about the 
drawing het they sat, 
silent, yet both strangely comforted by the 


Ariel from 
which she had 


sob from close beside 


sound roused 


Stupor into 


There came a shoulder, 


one arm 


girl, 


close, and so both 


sense Of companionship. 
Little 
Ariel’s mind; she 
the same words 
from old 
ments of texts. 
the words, after all, did not much matter; 
she felt as though understood, 
even if they did not make much sense, just 
} most 


scraps of prayers ran through 


found herself 


over and over again, lines 


repeating 


childish petitions, broken frag- 


For it seemed to her that 
Someone 


as a mother comprehends even the 
of her baby 
as a child asks, 


the day 


meaningless lisping 

And so Ariel asked, just 
for what she needed: “God, mak« 
light come soon, Don’t let us he 
Defend us from all the 
of this night ”—surely she had heard those 
before or and 


make Brown 


drowned 


rils and dangers 
words somewhere 
again repeated, “Pray God, 
ret well.” 
The injured 
thing. Ariel bent to cat 
“What's happened 
“We're in the boat: 


man stirred, muttered some 


n the words 


Where are we: 


evervbody’s safe, 


MISS QUIXOTE 


Ariel said quietly and clearly. “You fell 
and knocked your head.” 

“I'm beginning to remember. But wasn’t 
there another steamer? ” s 

“We missed it somehow in the fog.” 

“And I was lying here like a useless log, 
instead of helping. Just my luck!” He 
struggled into a sitting position in the 
bottom of the boat. “Anyway, now ? 

“Look here, Brown,” the doctor inter- 
rupted, “ you ought to keep quiet, man.” 

“I’m all right now, sir”—in spite of his 
efforts, the words came with a little gasp of 
pain—“except for a headache.” 

se That’s yust it. Lie dow n, there's a good 
fellow, and try to sleep a bit. There’s 
nothing to be done until daylight.” 

Ariel gently laid her hand on_ the 
steward’s shoulder, drawing him back into 
his old position, but he resisted. 

“No, you'll be stiff and cramped. Why 
should I trouble you? ” 

Because I'm a nurse, and you must obey 
my orders.” 

“But this coat!” He twisted his shoul- 
ders. “I believe that’s yours too. Please 
take it back.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort. I’m 
perfectly warm. You don’t know what a 
number of coats I put on. Do lie down, 
and don’t be so troublesome.” 

Ariel’s quiet, steady persistence was suc 
cessful, as it had been with the men in her 
ward at the hospital again and again. 
After a moment of hesitation Brown lay 
down once more obediently, with a little 
sigh of relief 

Each minute of that night seemed to drag 
itself out to an hour, partly because they 
had no means of calculating how time 
passed. The two men had long since given 
up rowing; they sat huddled dejectedly on 
the thwarts, too utterly miserable to talk. 
As to Hugh Evans, his impressionable 
Celtic nature had sunk to the lowest depth 
of despondency. The need for action would 
have found him more than ready, but here 
ho action was possible. 

It was the most unlikely person of the 
party who came to their rescue in the 
end 

In the bows of the boat Mrs. Green sat. 
erect and almost motionless She could 
be seen dimly, a darker shadow silhouetted 
against the dark sea like a grotesque figure- 
head. The stewardess had spoken very 
little since leaving the ship: her only com- 
ment upon the last huge explosion was that 
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it was “like a kitchen boiler bursting, only 
more so.” 

Yet now it was Mrs. Green who took 
them all by surprise and saved the dreary 
and hopeless situation. 

Suddenly, and without the faintest warn- 
ing, she began to sing, in a voice as little 
musical as a voice could be, and punctuated 
by spasmodic gasps for breath at precisely 
the wrong places. 

“*Hi've a secrut-—hin my ‘eart—swect 
Maree,’ ” she sang. “‘Hi'’ve a tale Hi— 
would himpart—love—to thee——’ ” 

Steadily and doggedly Mrs. Green sang 
through the grotesquely inappropriate love 
ditty from end to end. The last “Sweet 
Maree ” rose on a high note so piercingly 
comic that Ariel felt a little quiver of merri- 
ment run through Daisy as the girl pressed 
close beside her, and heard an unsteady 
laugh smothered on her shoulder. 

It was Evans who first managed to control 
his voice sufficiently to speak. 

“Thanks, so much, Mrs. Green,” he said. 
“It~—it was awfully nice.” 

“T thought you might like it,” Mrs. Green 
answered serenely. “A bit o’ music és 
cheering, although my voice never was to 
say strong, and it isn’t what it was, neither. 
But it always seems as if it was the place 
of a stewardess to sing at these times like 

sort of duty; you've ’eard of it at other 
wrecks, I ‘spect? ” 

“Won't you iet us have another—some- 
thing comic? ” Evans asked. 

“T don’t know about comic. I was always 
one for sentiment and that, and ’ymns,” 
answered the stewardess. “But ’ymns seem 
to call for a ’armonium, somehow. I'll sing 
‘Queen of my ’Eart,’ if you like.” 

With a warning pressure on Daisy’s arm, 
and in voice which was inclined to 
tremble, Ariel protested that they would 
like. 

And so the fat stewardess, perched there 
on her precarious seat, sang one lugubrious 
love song after another in her cracked, un- 
tuneful voice. 

Her music had its desired effect, although 
in a way which the good, simple soul never 
suspected. It cheered that dismal little 
boatload by its very incongruous absurdity, 
as nothing else would have done. And if 
the two sailors laughed outright, Mrs. Green 
only interpreted their merriment as a sign 
of appreciation. She sang her sentimental 
ditties with all the greater spirit, until 
finally she could sing no more. 
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I’m as ’oarse aS an old crow,” she said 
complacently. “An’ it'll be morning in a 
minute.” 

It was with a sudden rush of joy and 
thankfulness that Ariel realised the truth 
of that word; realised, too, how the night- 
mare fear of an endless night had obsessed 
her. 

Slowly the thick mists had changed to 
lighter grey, the faces of the boat’s com- 
pany showed first as white blurs and then 
took on feature and form. Gradually the 
fog turned from grey to white, as some- 
where behind it an invisible sun rose. They 
were still walled in on all sides by the 
clammy mist; only a short space of oil- 
smooth sea was visible around the boat. 

Daylight showed the little party to each 
other as a miserable-looking crew enough, 
The mist 
was congealed in thick drops on every sur- 
face, their clothes had 
dry, and they were stiff and aching in every 
limb 

Daisy raised a tousled head from Ariel’s 
shoulder, and the two girls laughed out- 
right as they saw each other plainly for the 
first time since their escape from the ship. 
Each of them had huddled on whatever 
garments came to hand, and beneath het 
steamer Daisy knitted golf 
jacket and an elaborate opera wrap, whilst 
Ariel’s 


geneous, 


white-faced, red-eyed and weary. 


had no chance to 


coat wore a 


costume was scarcely less hetero 

Their attention was distracted from each 
other by a loud snore from the bows. Mrs. 
Green had fallen asleep, bolt upright, her 
hands clasped over the huge bundle in her 
lap. Her head nodded violently forward 
at intervals, her face was flushed and her 
mouth wide open. 

Daisy’s uncontrollable outburst of laugh- 
ter woke Brown, and he sat up, looking 
very white and There was a 
dark purple bruise on one side of his fore 
head, and his 
blood. But 
find no serious damave 


haggard. 


dark hair was. stiff with 


Evans skilful fingers could 


“Only a nasty blow that knocked you 


silly for a time,” he said. “Ducky for you 
that it Was no worse, my man.” 
Brown assented gravely. He was quite 


his cool, quiet self again, bathing his own 
head with salt water, in spite of the sting 
ing pain which it caused to the open cut. 
He contrived a bandage for himself as well, 
using his own handkerchief as a pad and 
securing it with an enormous red bandana 


borrowed from the sailor, Bill. The result 
was oddly rakish, and Ariel could not resist 
a laugh. 

“You look like a regular Spanish Main 
pirate,” she said, and the steward, meeting 
her eyes, gave the sudden smile which made 
his dark face so oddly boyish. 

“T don’t feel like anything so romantic 


miss,” he said, and Ariel laughed again 
at the obvious afterthought of that last 
word. 

Hugh Evans eyed his soaked cigarette- 


case ruefully 

“TI can’t offer anyone a smoke,” he said. 
‘Ugh! isn’t this clamminess horrible?” 
“Yes; plain, disagreeable fog isn’t a bit 
desert-islandy,” Daisy 
don’t believe that the 
Family’s tubs were half as uncom- 
fortable as this old I always used 
to think I should like to be shipwrecked, 
but now— An expressive grimace com- 


picturesque or 
grumbled. “And I 
Sw Iss 


boat. 


pleted her sentence. 


“Well, we’d better make a list of our 
provisions,” Evans suggested more cheer- 
fully. “T believe that’s the correct thing 


to do first.” 
As Daisy dolefully 
scarcely be said to make a 


remarked, you can 
list of a keg 
of water and a bag of biscuit, which was all 
that the boat carried in the way of food and 
drink. 

‘} suppose the biscuits will last some 
“ They’re so 
couldn’t eat 


time, thou rh.” she re marked. 
horribly hard and dry, you 
much of them,” 

“lve got a box of formamints, if they'll 
help——” But Evans had not the heart 
to conclude his feeble joke. 

Somehow, the fog which closed them in 
seemed to reduce their outlook to its own 
The thought that they could 
not see or be seen, even if a rescuing ship 


} 
hopeiessne 


Was exceedingly 
ing. Moreover, it did not need any sailorly 


know ledge to 


Was quite near depress- 
realise that if the sea_ be- 
came even moderately rough, 
The little canvas 
boat was uncomfortably low in the water 
leaky; the slightest ill- 
advised sufficient 
her list over to an alarming extent. 

“An’ a big gale follows these 
the sailor, Bill, prophesied lugubri- 
I’ve seen that over and 


their posiuion 
would be very perilous. 


and decidedly 
movement was to make 
gen’rally 
foys,” 
ously. “I may say 
ove! “ 

“Then there’s no need to draw attention 


to it.” Mrs. Green spoke severely, gazing 
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at the man through her spectacles. “You're 


a regular wet blanket, that’s what you 
are 7 

Brown, meanwhile, had been observing 
the position of the bright spot which 
vaguely indicated the sun through the fog. 
Now he rose quietly and took an oar. 

“No use in sitting still,” he said. “We 
shan’t do any harm by rowing in this 
direction, and we may do good. Anyhow, 
the exercise will warm us.” 

The two sailors followed his example 
promptly, if rather sheepishly, and Evans 
joined them with clumsy goodwill. Soon 
the little boat was moving quickly through 
the water, the steward rowing with a long, 
clean stroke, quite unlike the more awkward 
movement employed by the deep-water 
sailors. 

“By Jove! you do row prettily, Brown.’ 
Evans paused to rub his own aching arms 
with a rueful expression. 

“T've had a good deal of practice, sir.” 

“So I should think. By the way, was I 
dreaming, or did you say last night that 
you learnt the trick first at Shrewsbury 
School ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” the steward answered briefly ; 
but Ariel, facing him, saw his quick frown. 
Hugh Evans, from behind, had _ noticed 
nothing, and he went on cheerfully: 

“I’m interested, because my brother was 
there. Perhaps you knew him—Owen 
Evans?” 

Yes, I knew him.” The steward spoke 
slowly, and added very deliberately: “But 
he didn’t know—John Brown.” 

He looked steadily, a little defiantly, at 
Ariel as he spoke, as though challenging 
her to make what she pleased of that cryptic 
statement. As for Evans, he seemed to 
recognise by instinct that the subject was 
closed. He glanced once with upraised 


eyebrows at the steward’s imperturbable 
back and then relapsed into silence. 

It was Brown himself who broke that 
silence abruptly a few minutes later, 

“Listen!” he said, and rested on his 
oars, with a look of strained attention on 
his face. “Do you hear anything?” 

Breathlessly they all listened; then one 
of the sailors spoke. 

“Yes; that’s sea breakin’ on a beach, or 
I'm a nigger! ” 

“That’s just what it is.” Brown re- 
sumed his oar quietly. “TI don’t fancy that 
We shall have to stay in the boat lony, 
alter all.” 
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“But where can it be? Do you think it 
is an island?” 

“It may be an island, or it may be the 
mainland,” the steward answered. “We 
weren't far from the coast of the Australian 
Bight yesterday afternoon.” 

“Oh, if it’s Horsetralia, that’s all right,” 
Mrs. Green remarked with satisfaction. 
“Why, we'll most likely be landing near 
Melbourne or Adelaide, and they’re two 
as nice towns as you’d wish to see—no more 
savage than Brighton or Margate.” 

“I’m afraid we shan’t have the luck to 
strike Melbourne or Adelaide.” For all 
the gravity of Brown’s voice, Ariel caught 
a gleam of merriment in his dark eyes. 
“You see, Australia’s a big country. Any- 
how, our first job is to get ashore, and 
trust to luck for the rest.” 

“I do wish this fog would clear, so that 
we could see the land,” Daisy began, and 
ended her sentence with a startled ex- 
clamation. 

“My word!” Hugh Evans cried. “You 
must be wearing the goloshes of Fortune, 
Miss Alsager. Your wish is granted.” 

For, as though by magic, the fog rolled 
up like a curtain in front of them. And 
what they saw had oddly the appearance 
of the painted scenery of a stage in the 
flat, cold morning light. 


CHAPTER XIV 
LAND 


SKY so pale grey as to be almost 

white, and, silhouetted against it, range 
beyond range of gloomy purple hills, low 
and barren; nearer, a rim of white surf 
broke upon a sandy beach, backed by ugly 
slate-grey cliffs, with sand dunes stretch- 
ing endlessly to left and right. 

Black rocks thrust themselves up here 
and there through sea and sand, like the 
teeth of monsters, bared to resist intrusion. 

“Well "—Hugh Evans spoke with half 
assumed, half real disgust—*I do think 
you might have conjured up a more attrac- 
tive coast, Miss Alsager.” 

“Yes, isn’t it most unfriendly-looking ! ” 
Daisy assented fervently. “So much the 
same all along, too. It’s just like one of 
those landscape friezes which repeats itself 
twenty times round one room.” 

“Tt isn’t even an island!” Ariel chimed 
in. “We're not playing the shipwrecked 
mariner game a bit properly.” 
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After all, we ought to be pretty thank- 
ful for any sort of land, I suppose,” re- 
marked Brown philosophically. “And main- 
land has its advantages over island. Lucky 
thing there’s no sea running, otherwise the 
surf might have been quite nasty for getting 
ashore.” 

He began to row steadily landwards, and 
the other men followed his example. Mean- 
while, the three womenfolk sat with eager 
eves fixed on the shore, speculating upon its 
possibilities. 

‘IT don’t see any ’ouses,” Mrs. Green re- 
marked disappointedly. “I ’spect it'll mean 
a long walk to get to 'em, and I always 
did ’ate tramping along sands.” 

“Where are the spreading palms and 
bread-fruit trees, the luscious tropical fruits 
and gorgeous flowers which we have a right 
to expect? ” Daisy lamented. 

“Not here, anyway. I don’t see any sort 
of vegetation except that dried-up looking 
“But perhaps it 
won't be guite as bad as it looks.” 

The little boat began to dance lightly 
in the broken water outside the breakers, 
and Brown glanced over his shoulder rathet 
anxiously. To Ariel, observant and un- 
occupied, it was curious to see how the 


scrub,” Ariel answered. 


other men seemed to defer to him instinc- 
tively. 

“Row as far into the surf as possible,” 
he ordered. “Then, when I give the word, 
all four of us must jump out, two on each 
side, and run the boat up the beach as fat 
as possible. The waves will help us if we 
choose the right moment, But the ladies 
had better stop in the boat as long as 
possible.” 

They rowed strongly through the 
breaking water, through a sea which grew 
rougher each moment Spray flew in 
clouds from the crests of the waves: when 
the boat rose on the summit of a roller it 
seemed to tower high above the land before 


descending into the grey-green gulf be 
tween. 

“Stand by to ship your oars!” Brown 
cried suddenly. “Now!” 


As he spoke he flung himself over the 
side of the boat, followed by the three other 
men. The water was shoulder deep, but 
they gripped the gunwale and ran up the 
beach, almost carried off their feet by the 
force of the waves. 

For ; 


moment the driving spray blinded 
Ariel, so that she could not tell what passed. 


Then a grinding sound told her that th 


boat had touched bottom, and simultane. 
ously came a gasping shout from Brown. 
“Miss Falkiner—all of you—jump for 


it! 

Blindly obedient, literally and metaphoric- 
ally, Ariel scrambled over the side of the 
boat. Her feet touched bottom, and she 


felt her arm seized in a strong grip. She 
caught a glimpse of Daisy clinging to Hugh 
Evans; then, helter skelter, they made a 
wild rush through the rim of surf up the 
shelving beach. 

Gasping, her mouth, eyes and ears filled 
with sea water, Ariel fell headlong over a 
pile of sand and lay exhausted just beyond 
the reach of the waves. Dimly, through the 
mist of water, she saw dark figures drag- 
ging the boat up the beach. 

The girl closed her eyes and lay for a 
few moments utterly spent; then sat up, 
pushing back the dripping hair from her 
face. Within a few yards of her all the 
other members of the shipwrecked com- 
pany were scattered on the sand, and at the 
comicality ot their appearance Ariel broke 
into a little peal of irresistible laughter 

“T—I simply can’t help it!’ 
‘We do all look so frightfully funny- like 
the drownedst of drowned rats!” 


she gasped. 


‘Ugh! I’ve never been so thoroughly wet 
and sticky in my life!” Hugh Evans tried 
vainly to wring the water from his shirt- 
sleeves. “And to think that there is no 
possibility of a hot bath and a change! 

“If we don’t all catch our deaths of 
colds, it’ll be a wonder,” Mrs. Green de- 
clared pessimistically. “An’ I’m goin’ 
to make poultices if one of you gets pneu- 


An’ all the 


dry things in my bundle, as lI thought l 


monia is more than I caw say. 


could ’ave changed into, must be soaking 
wet! 

“1 We'll soon have them and ourselves dry, 
Mrs. Green.” Brown had struggled into a 
sitting position, and sat clasping his wet 
knees with his wet arms. “Here comes 
the sun! ” 

Never before had Ariel realised the differ. 
ence which th* sun makes to this queer, 
chilly old world of ours. It was as though 
the curtain of mist had been rolled up yet 
a little higher by invisible hands.  Sud- 
denly, magically, the sun blazed out from 
behind it in full force. 

The pale sky deepened to azure, the grey 
sea was transformed to a dancing surface 
of blue and gold. The bleak, unfriendly 
coast, which had looked before like a crude 


fal 
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MISS QUIXOTE 


sketch in sepia and Chinese white, now took 
on unsuspected colours. 

But it was the drenched voyagers them- 
selves that the sun treated most kindiv, 
warming them through and through with 
extraordinary speed. 

“Q-o-oh! How lovely and hot!” Daisy 
purred luxuriously. “At this rate, all the 
water in my clothes will boil and stew me 
alive; but I don’t mind.” 

She lay back on the fine, dry sand, blink- 
ing into the generous round face of the 
sun, But Ariel sprang to her feet and began 
to take practical measures. 

“We'd better take off these thick coats 
and wraps, Daisy,” she said, “or they'll 
simply act like Turkish baths. If we spread 
them out they'll soon be dry.” 

One by one the others followed her ex- 
ample, and soon the sands were strewn 
with a strange multiplicity of objects. The 
two girls discarded their wet outer garments 
and ran about merrily and unconvention- 
ally, bare-footed, in light blouses and 
frilled, dainty petticoats, with hair flying 
loose that it might dry the quicker. 

Mrs, Green’s mantle and bonnet, draggled 
and disconsolate, adorned a pointed rock, 
whilst the stewardess, with much dolefu! 
head-shaking, spread forth the dripping and 
varied contents of her bundle, which ranged 
from cough lozenges to  bed-socks, from 
sticking-plaster to a large illustrated copy 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Nothing had escaped the general soak 
ing, from the bag of biscuits to the contents 
of their various pockets, and on a flat stone 
the contents of four boxes of matches were 
spread out, and their gradual drying 
watched with anxious concern. 

At last Brown glanced up at the sun. 
“Nearly noon,” he said. “There’s a lot 
to be done before night.” 


“For instance?” Hugh Evans prodded his 
soaked « igarettes solic itously as he spoke. 

“Well, we've vot to find water, sir; that’s 
very important. And there’s the question 


of a sleeping-place and provisions. Those 
biscuits, even if thev're fit to eat, won't 
vo far.” 

“You're quite right, as usual, Brown.” 
Evans sprang to his feet. “The sooner 
We're off the better.” 

“One of you fellows had better stay here,” 
decided the steward, “and the other come 
with us. That vorge between the cliffs over 
there looks a likely place for a spring.” 


A few moments later the three explorers 


had vanished amongst the scattered rocks, 
whilst Bill, left in charge, strolled by the 
sea margin and surveyed the horizon critic- 
ally, head on one side. 

Daisy, perched upon a rock, mermaid 
fashion, combed out her tangled red-brown 
hair, whilst Mrs. Green, seated squarely 
upon the beach, with feet extended in front 
of her, produced a piece of crochet. 

“I always keeps it by me for odd 
minutes,” she remarked, “though I must 
say the cotton’s too damp to be pleasant to 
work.” 

Ariel, meanwhile, meditated profoundly 
upon the question of commissariat, urged 
thereto by a feeling of amazing emptiness. 

“There must be fish in the sea,” she re- 
marked thoughtfully. 

“Yes, I suppose so; and birds in the 
air. But whatever are you talking about? ” 
Daisy demanded. 

“To eat, I mean,” Ariel explained. “ Only 
how are we going to catch them? ” 

“T don’t suppose they play about in the 
surf,” Daisy remarked. “Perhaps there are 
pools among those rocks over there.” 

“Let’s go and look.” Ariel sprang to her 
feet. “I should like to have some food 
ready for the men when they come back.” 

The two girls set out along the sands 
towards the rocks indicated by Daisy, leav- 
ing Mrs. Green muttering a mysterious 
formula concerning “two double crochets, 
one treble, one double——” 

The white sand was very soft and warm 
to bare feet. It was strewn with the most 
delightful and unexpected little star-shaped 
shells, and as they gathered them in hand- 
fuls, Ariel and Daisy felt like children on 
a seaside holiday. 

The rocks turned out to be a most fas- 
cinating playground, full of dark crannies 
where crabs and lobsters might be supposed 
to lurk. As Daisy had surmised, there were 
plenty of pools, but they did not seem to be 
inhabited, except by limpets sea 
anemones, 

“And I don’t believe either of them are 
good to eat,” said Ariel dubiously. “At 
least, limpets are so difficult, and I don’t 
think, however hungry I was, I could tackle 
an anemone. Could you, Daisy? ” 

“Ugh! it would be like live jelly. Ariel, 
if I dug in one of those cracks, and if a 
huge crab came out, what should we do 
with it?” 

“[T don’t know,” Ariel answered medita- 
tively. “But I rather hope it won’t occur.” 
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The only results of an hour’s’ search 
were a few shellfish of the whelk descrip- 
tion, and a couple of small fish which Ariel 


defined as unoiled sardines; and the supply 


Was quite inadequate for seven hungry 
people. 

“But we must find something, Daisy,” 
Ariel said; “we simply must.’’ 

They were seated at the base of a mass 


of rocks, and Ariel stared, as she spoke, 
at the great company of sea-birds, skimming 


the edge of the wet sands or flying, wide 


winged, against the blue of the sky. Sud- 
denly she sprang to her feet with a 


mphant exclamation. 
Eggs!” 

“What do you mean?” Daisy stared up 
in perplexity. 

“There must be eggs somewhere, or how 
could all these birds come? We’ll look for 
them, Daisy. See, they’re flying all about 
those rocks there! We'll search amongst 
them first.” 

An exciting time followed as the two girls 
Fortunately, the 


triu 


scrambled over the rocks. 
sea-birds, undisturbed by human beings, 
had not troubled to build in 
places. Before long Daisy discovered three 
mottled black and eggs, and a few 
minutes later the scrambled round a 
sharp promontory and found themselves in 
the midst of a regular sea-bird colony. 

The scene was rather like a fairy story. 
It was not difficult to imagine the birds, 
with their curious pale eyes, to be bewitched 
human beings, for they showed no fear and 
scarcely moved when the would-be robbers 
investigated their inadequate nests. 

The girls conscientiously took only one 
egg from each batch; and if, as Daisy ex- 
pressed it, the worried,” 
did not disturb them at all. Not that 
entirely unselfish motives. 


inaccessible 


white 
two 


mothers “seemed 
they 
this was from 
Daisy’s first collection of a dozen eggs was 
smashed in many seconds when a huge 
cull flew straight into her face with a wild, 


ol 


as 


unearthly scream annoyance. 


At last the two girls returned in triumph 
to the beach, bearing two or three dozens 
of eggs in the skirts of their dresses. 

“Anyhow, we shan’t starve,” Ariel said 
cheerfully; “and, of course, we can eat 
the birds themselve 

Yes, although I’m afraid they’d be 
horribly fishy,” Daisy said doubtfully. 

Mrs. Green was inclined to look rather 


dubiously upon the eggs 


‘We'll have to eat ’em raw, I suppose,” 


she said; “an’, somehow, I don’t fancy ’em 
like that, except they was beat up in milk; 
and it ain’t to be expected as we shall find 
milk ’ere.” 

But Ariel’s ambition was awake, 

“T’ve learnt about a hundred ways of 
cooking eggs,” she said, “and if only the 
matches are dry, | mean to try some of 
them.” 

Some of the matches proved to be quite 
usable, and, since the sailor had departed 
on some errand of his own, the two girls 


10 


collect a great pile of brush 
sheltered the 


proceeded 
wood in corner 
rocks. 

The fire 


position than picnic fires often do 


a amonyst 


showed helpful dis- 
Before 
long a splendid blaze was roaring up to- 


a more 


wards the sky, and Ariel turned her atten- 

tion to cooking utensils. 
These were distinctly 

Again and again Ariel passed in review the 


in a minority. 


articles ranged upon the sand, and only 
before Mrs. Green's array did she pause 
with a cry of triumph. 

“Here’s the very thing, this biscuit tin, 
if you don’t mind, Mrs. Green. The box 


part will make a beautiful saucepan, and 
I can the lid We 
can boil the eggs, and poach them, and fry 
them, and—— I know, Daisy, we’ll collect 
a lot of big flat shells and bake eggs in 
them round the fire. We shall be able to 
make quite a long bill of fare!” 

“Not very satisfying, though,” 


use for a frying pan. 


remarked 


>) 
Daisy discouragingly, “when one’s 
frightfully hungry.” 
“But eggs are very nourishing; and I 


think we might have a biscuit each while 


we’re waiting, Daisy. I wonder how long 


the men will be. It’s no use cooking eggy 
dishes until the last minute.” 

“Here Bill,” Daisy 
“and evidently he has made some moment- 
ous discovery. Look at his face! ” 

The sailor approached with both hands 
concealed behind He yrinned 
widely as he drew near to the two gitls. 

“Just got something for supper, miss,” 
he said; “knocked it over among the sand- 
hills over there when it were ’opping along 
But | never seed 


betore 


comes announced; 


his back 


like a bloomin’? rabbit 
a rabbit with leg 


He produced a limp, brown, furry body 


h 


ind laid it before them in modest triumph 

“What ay it Daisy cried ‘It’s not a 
rabbit—_no, Ariel, I do believe it’s a kan- 
varoo! 
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So it is! I wonder if it’s good to eat.” 
‘Don’t see why it shouldn’t be, although 
it seems rather like making a meal off 


a—a giraffe, or any other Zoo beast. Any 
way, we'll try, Ariel; I somehow feel that 
like 


roast 


rabbit, and a great desire 
rabbit has 
take it 


sand-hills 


it will be 
for hot 
me. Bill, do 


awakened within 


away to a private 


and get it 


amongst the g 


before the 


place 


skinned—quick, others come 


back.” 


But the kangaroo was skinned and spitted 


and roasting odoriferously before the leap- 


fire, the water for the eggs 
merriiy before the 


The sun had almost disappeared 


ing, blazing 


was boiling wanderers 


returned. 


below the masses of rock to the westward 


of the shallow bay, and the sky was all 


and gold in farewell celebration, 


> 
distant hail 


crimson 


when a announced _ their 
approat h. 

A few minutes later they came in sight, 
walking very wearily, but their tired faces 
brightened with more than the glow ef the 


fire as they smelt the roasting meat. 


You don’t mean to say that you've 
actually found food.” Evans’s tone was 
almost reverential “Hot food, that 
smells Well, I always thought you 


were angels; now I know it!’ 
“A fire—thank The 

sank down beside the blaze and lay with his 

forehead resting on his arms in an attitude 


heavens! ” steward 


ot utter 
‘Yes, I’m afraid you’re about done up, 
Brown.” 
Only a bit tired, sir; I shall be all right 
directly.” 
We've had a 


Evans explained. 


weariness, 


pretty exhausting time,” 
Still, 
spring of fresh water, although it’s a long 
Way away, and that’s the most important 
matter. But we seem to be, as Words 
worth or somebody said, ‘remote 
public-house or dwelling,’ and it’s not an 
encouraging stretch of coastline so far as 
Stull, 
when we 
this? 
now I'll cook the egys,” Ariel 


we've found a 


from 


anvthing 
back to 


we've seen it. what does 


else matter come such a 
welcome as 


And 


declared, self importantly. 


It was the pride which came before a 
fall, for truth compels the confession that 
the eggs were not a success They were 


fishy and painfully strong of flavour; as 
Daisy expressed it, duckie than any 
duck Bill was the only one who attacked 
them with any sign of relish; even polite 


ness and extreme hunger could not make 


anv of the others venture upon a second 
helping. 

“T suppose when we're starving we shall 
enjoy them,” Daisy remarked pensively. 
“No, Ariel, I’m not blaming you, my dear.” 

‘I should think Ariel cried in- 
dignantly. “LI can’t prevent seagulls from 
makes 
believe the nicest 


would be to stew 


not!” 


seaweed or whatever it is 
like this. I 
them 


eating 
them 
way to cook 


taste 
them 
up with fish; then the taste wouldn’t matter 
so much.’ 

But the suggestion did not seem to appeal 
to any of her companions, and they turned 
their attention to the savoury plumpness 
of the 

In spite of 
meal 


kangaroo with unconcealed relief. 
weariness and anxiety the 
All real or 
imaginary class distinctions seemed broken 
Bill, 
to tell wonderful stories of whaling adven- 
tures to cap Hugh Evans’ accounts of 
Welsh fishing, whilst Mrs. Green 


embarked on a long and discursive account 


Was merry one, 


down, and the sailor, was drawn out 


salmon 


of the various idiosyncrasies of her “ladies ” 
upon the ships on which she had voyaged. 


It was almost dark when Brown rose t 
his feet. 

“We must see about sleeping arrange- 
ments,” he said. 

“Brown, you'll become wearisome if 


you’re so persistently 7ig/t,” Evans grum- 
“As for me, I’m _ hope- 
e as a shipwrecked mariner.” 


bled laughingly. 
lessly ine apab 


“We'd better make ourselves comfortable 


round the fire, sir,” the steward suggested. 
“And for the ladies I’ve got another idea, 
if you’ll come and help.” 

The four men departed down the beac h, 
returned boat 


Set up sideways across the 


and _ presently carrying the 
between them. 
mouth of a shallow cave, it made a cos} 
little 
elastic 
amongst the sand-hills formed quite inviting 


beds. 


and the piles of soft, 


collec ted 


den nough, 


brushwood which they 


silence 


Half an hour later there was 
the litthe camp. Warmiy wrapped in het 
coat, Ariel lav and blinked up at the slit 
of sky which showed between the rocks 
and the gunwale of the boat It was full 
of stars: lazily she began to count them, 
then realised that it was a section ol the 
Milky Way and gave up the task in despalr. 


Daisy's voice sounded sleepily trom close 


beside her. 


Who world have thought last night 


make 
econd 


shall 
ively, 
dear.” 
d in- 
from 
nakes 
Nicest 
them 
latte! 


ppeal 
irned 
pness 
lief. 
the 
l or 
‘oken 
1 out 
lven- 
of 
Teen 
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nge- 
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where we should be n-a-ow——” A long- 


drawn yawn concluded the sentence. 
*“A-ah! I’m so--sleepy.” 

The sweet aromatic breath of the crushed 
boughs on which she lay rose soothingly 
to Ariel’s senses; almost before she realised 
how utterly tired she was, the girl had 
fallen asleep. 


CHAPTER XV 
“ROBINSON CRUSOE ” STYLE 


RIEL’S sleep that night was so sound 

that it needed a struggle to drag her to 

the surface of waking life. She lay for some 

minutes blinking up at a patch of blue sky 

overhead before she could decide what it 

meant, or why somebody was dragging at 
her sleeve. 

“Wake up—wake up—wake up, you old 
sleepyhead! Come and have a bathe before 
breakfast ! ” 

It was Daisy, her cheeks deliciously 
flushed with sleep and her hair tumbling 
ind tangled over the shoulders of her coat. 

“Come on, Ariel; it’s a heavenly morn- 
ing! Don't you remember that dream of a 
pool where we found the pink anemones 
Oh, you really are awake at last!” 

For Ariel sat up on her heap of sweet- 
smelling boughs and rubbed her heavy eyes 
vigorously. 

“Mrs. Green has lent me her big sheet 
for a bath-towel, and our coats and skirts 
are quite dry. That angel Brown put them 
by the fire all night,” Daisy went on, as 
the two girls crept out from their shelter 
into the early freshness of the morning. 

The tide was low, and long stretches of 


shining wet sand were uncovered. Blue 
sky, bluer sea, snow-white sands, and here 
and there dark, jutting rocks. It was a 


picture in wonderful, clean, clear colours, 
with Brown's scarlet handkerchief-turban 
making a vivid high note in the fore- 
ground 

‘he steward was on his knees near the 
crackling fire, bending over some unseen 
object, with an expression of intense con- 
centration on his face. As the two giris 
drew near they could see that he was trying 
to force an immense green crab into the 
comparatively narrow quarters of Mrs. 
Green’s biscuit-tin. 

grown, you remind me of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’—the dormouse and the  tea- 
pot, you know,” said Daisy solemnly. “ But, 
all the same, I’m sure vou ought to be 


reported to some society or other for being 
cruel to that unfortunate crab.” 

“It’s quite dead, miss.” Brown looked 
up with his boyish, half-shy smile. “I 
knocked it on the head when it was advanc- 
ing to attack me. The question is, how to 
boil it; there doesn’t seem to be room for 
the crab itself in here, apart from the matter 
of water.” 

“Why not bake it,” Ariel suggested prac- 
tically. “Just put it near the fire, and cover 
it with the ashes and hot sand. I’m sure 
it would be lovely done that way! ” 

“That’s a fine idea; I'll do it at once.”’ 

“But is that all we’re to have for break- 
fast?’’? Daisy asked anxiously; “because, 
if so, I’d better not bathe. My appetite 
is several sizes too large as it is.” 

“No, miss. Bill caught half a dozen fine 
fish in one of the pools, and Dr. Evans 
has just knocked over another of those little 
kangaroo beasts—a wallaby I believe it is 
really.” 

“Good! I can really let myself go, then! 
Come on, Ariel; Ill race you to that 
rock! ” 

Bathing in the clear pool was sheer joy; 
it seemed to clear away by magic all the 
tiredness and worry of the last few days. 
Daisy’s spirits rose from height to height. 
She sang as she combed out her tangled 
curly hair, she danced an elaborate pas seul 
on the soft, sandy floor of the little rock- 
walled cove; she laughed in utter irre- 
sponsibility at her own absurd jokes, as they 
returned campwards along the beach. 

“Daisy, you mad thing, you must be 
fey!” Ariel cried at last. “As my old 
nurse used to say, you will cry before 
night ! ” 

“T wonder—no, I won’t! Nothing shall 
make me cry—nothing! I'll laugh at 
everything, whatever happens!” 

She threw back her head, raising her 
merry face defiantly to the sun. But the 
Scottish side of Ariel’s nature was afraid; 
she had been more than half in earnest 
when she called Daisy “fey.” 

The crab and the kangaroo made a most 
satisfactory and satisfying breakfast, 
although, as Daisy remarked, it was rather 
like eating an Edmund Lear Nonsense 
Rhyme. It was towards the end of the meal 
that someone raised the question of their 
next proceedings. 

“T refer the matter to Brown; he always 
knows and I don’t.” Hugh Evans, sitting 
crosslegged on the sand, surveyed a well- 
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“T feel like one of 
like to 


hone critic ally. 


the lotus-eaters at present; I should 


indefinitely 


Stay nere 


The first wet day would make you 


change your mind, though,” Daisy remarked 
leave off gnawing that 
it makes you look just 
like a cannibal. And we 
Future, with a big F.” 
“Wait till a boat turns up,” the 
understood to say 


practically. “Do 
kangaroo’s ankle 
must discuss our 
doctor 
was through the bone 
which still impeded his articulation. 

“But that might a long time, sir,” 
3rown interposed quietly. 


mean 


“Ves, this ’ere coast’s quite out o’ the 
steamer course,” corroborated the sailor, 
Bill. 

“How about walking to the nearest 


habitations, then? ” 

“Well, that depends how fat 
It might be anything, I fancy, 
fifty And this 


less desert, too: 


away the 
nearest is! 
from a hundred to miles. 
stretch of coast is more o1 


we daren’t go very far from a_ wate 


supply.” 


“There’s a good spring here.’ 

“Ves,” 

“Well, doesn’t that bring u 
suggestion—to stay where we 


back to my 
are, or, at 
least, where the water is: 

I suppose at pre sent the re’s nothing else 
to be done, sir.” Brown spoke slowly and 
reluctantly. 

Couldn't boat! 


we get away in the 


ventured Daisy, but the steward shook his 
head. 

Too risky. I only wonder we got ashore 
safely as it 1 

We might be very much worse off! ” 
argued Hugh Evans, waving his kangaroo 


bone impressively Water, and kangaroo, 


and crab, and—and eggs, ad lih.; what 
more could the heart of man or woman 
de 

I don’t know about the ’eart,” Mrs. 
Green remarked dubiously. “AIl [ can say 


is, doctor, my digestion won't stand it for 
long An’ what we’re goin’ to do for 
clothes when ours 1s worn out passes my 


know le dge and unde rstanding.” 


t of kangaroo skins,” sug- 


Make them ou 
pe sted Evans gravely. “But I don’t propose 
to pass the rest of our lives here—only until 


we can think out a really good plan.” 

| think we’d better move up the yorge, 
sir, to the place where we found the spring 
Brown thoughtfully. “Just as well to 


be near the water.” 


‘You're 
ling to passing ships 
“We 


on the high ground behind the spring. 


right. But what about signal. 


must rig up some sort of a post 


And 
at night we coing there.” 
“(jood! 


“We'd 
dry caves. I'll go 


must keep a fire 
And the boat: 

better that in 
and see 


stow one of those 


about it now, 
sir. 

The 
seamen, 
self 
( herished cigarettes, 


with the two 
Evans stretched 


lighted 


steward departed 


and Hugh him- 


luxuriously and one of the 


“They don’t taste very salt-watery now,” 
“Poor old Brown, he takes 


he murmured, 
things seriously 


a4 Well, ] suppose it is pretty serious, 


if you come to think of it,” said Ariel 
soberly. “Our position, | mean—how we're 
going to get away from here.” 

‘Il feel sure that something will turn 


up, if we trust a bit to luck.” 

Brown doesn’t feel in- 
because he hasn't had 
Daisy thoughtfully. “He 
somehow, as he’d been 


bad 


evident 


that 
that, 


‘I believe 
clined to do 
anv luck,” said 
looks, 
through a horribly 

Ves. 


down in the world,” Evans agreed. “You 


though 
time.” 
it’s pretty that he’s come 
saw how he shut me up about Shrewsbury. 


| oo! 


it’s most 


him, although 


It 


beggar, I'm sorry fot 
enerally 
I expect 
mething.” 

I’m certain he didn’t!” The 
broke from Ariel almost involun- 
She had been listening to the con- 
distaste, with 


likely his own fault 
ts when fellows come a 
he drank, or 

“He didn’t: 


words 


( ropper. 


embe d, or 


tarily 


versation with growing and 
impertinence in thus discussing 


and probable 


there was anger m 


a sense of 
the steward’s possible life 
character. Therefore 
vehement 


bright, 


made her 


cheeks 


and she 
flushed 


her voice, 


defence with and 
indignant eyes 

‘Very likely he didn’t; of course I don't 
anything about the man Hugh 
a little taken aback, 


“Only, one 


know 
Evans was more than 
and spoke half apologetically. 


told you some- 


does but perhaps he has 
thing about himself.” 

‘No, nothing,” Ariel confessed frankly; 
“at least, nothing that you could call any- 
thing. But I don’t see 
think he was bad I'm 
that Brown has done nothing to be ashamed 
of!” 

The girl poke 


lie ad held hich 


anvone could 
certam 


how 


absolutely 


clearls and bravely, her 


And a the were 


word 


rnal- 


post 
And 


ae. 


hose 
10W, 


two 


the 


ikes 


urn 


‘ The little party was ready to start, with 
Mrs. Green s belongings siung on a pole’’—p, 842. 


still on her lips Brown himself came round 
the heap 
sitting. 


ff rocks behind which they were 


It was obvious that he must have heard, 
so obvious that he could not even make a 
pretence of ignorance. His pale face was 
almost as deeply flushed as Ariel’s own, 
and he looked down straight into the girl’s 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said in a low voice, 
and went on unhesitatingly with a certain 
dignity in his quietness. “You must not 
think that I was listening; I only caught 
the last sentence because my name was 
mentioned. I didn’t realise that my steps 
made no sound on the sand.” 

Evans sprang to his feet and spoke 
frankly, although with obvious embarrass- 
ment. 

“You mustn’t think worse of us than 
we deserve, Brown,” he said. “It’s only 

well, one can’t help discussing a fellow 
like you, you know.” 

“I’ve thought what will be the best thing 
to do!” Daisy announced decisively, het 


frank eve raised to the steward’s face 


Drawn by 
Stanley Davis. 


“You shall hear exactly every word of the 
conversation. J said that you looked like 
a man who'd had a very bad time, and 
Dr. Evans said that you must have come 
down in the world, and—and that it was 
mostly people’s own faults if they did that. 

. You don’t mind my telling the truth, 
do you, doctor? And then Ariel stood up 
for you, as you heard; she always does 
stand up for people.” 

“You were right in thinking that I’ve 
had a bad time.” <A curious little smile 
crossed Brown’s face as he spoke. “Dr. 
Evans was right in saying that it is my 
own fault—in a way. And I think that, 
in a way, Miss Falkiner was right in stand- 
ing up for me, only I don’t believe that 
anybody else would have done it without 
knowing the truth.” 

“JT say, I’m sorry!” Hugh Evans spoke 
impulsively. 

“There’s no need, sir. I can’t tell you 
the truth now—or ever. There’s a secret, 


and it isn’t my own.” 
“Would it put things right if you could 
tell it?” Daisy asked, 
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[ can’t,” Brown answered briefly. 
It sounds pretty hopeless.” 
“It is—hopeless. But I don’t know why 
I’m talking about my affairs like this. 1 


can’t give you any proofs. I may be an 
absolute impostor for all you know—a thief 
or an utter bad lot.” 

“We'll accept your word on one con- 
dition,” Evans said gravely. 

What’s that, sir?” 

“Just tas? Den’t call us ‘sir’ ot 
‘miss’ again. It doesn't come naturally, 


Brown; you know it doesn’t.’ 


Brown flushed and hesitated, looking half 


shyly from one to the other. 

“But Mrs. Green and the others; they’ll 
be surprised,” he said at jast. 

My dear fei.ow, they're no more fools 


than we are,” Evans declared emphatically. 
“So settled. And we'd bette 


begin to move house.” 


that’s now 

The preliminary packing was not a 
lengthy proceeding. The boat had already 
been securely stowed away in a dry, sandy 
cave, and all that remained to be done was 
to gather 
articles which had been spread to dry upon 
the beach. 


up the miscellaneous collection of 


The work went forward quickly and 
merrily. Whilst Ariel helped Mrs. Green 
to tie up her huge bundle into something 
of the sembiance of an ogre’s Christmas 


pudding, Daisy packed the girls’ two small 


dressing-cases and rolled their  super- 
fluous wraps into a neat parcel. 

It was only when the little party was 
ready to make a start, with Mrs. Green’s 
belongings slung on a pole between the two 


sailors, that Ariel missed Daisy. She had 
been busily completing her preparations ten 
nowhere 


minutes before, but now she was 
to be seen, and she returned no answer to 
their hails. 

Ariel set off along the beach on a search 


which, after all, lasted only a very few 
moments 


For in the first of the little rock- 
irrounded hollows which fringed the cliffs 
she found Daisy. 


The girl was lying in a crumpled heap 
upon the ground, her face hidden in het 
rms \ pang of terror shot through Ariel 
t the thought that she might be hurt, and 


he called to her anxious! 

Dat dear, what is the matter? 

Daisy raised a pale face, piteously tear- 
tained, and then started to her feet, shak 


ing out her rumpled dre with a would- 


he carele movement, 


“Tt’s—n-nothing,” she said, and choked 
on the word, biting her lips furiously, “| 
was coming directly; it’s only—lI was tired, 
that’s all.” 
“You’re not ill, Ariel asked 
anxiously, slipping her hand through the 
“You haven't hurt 
Do tell me, truly.” 
perfectly ail Daisy 
impatiently, and 
a little moist ball 


dear: 


younger girl’s arm. 
yourself somehow? 
“No, I’m 
pulled her arm 
Gaabbed at her face with 
of handkerchief.” 
“Then what has happened? ” 
“Nothing’s happened! 


right.” 
away 


Hlow ¢ ould any- 


ting happen? It’s only--only I’m tired, 

ana—and I don't want to be bothered! ” 
‘Gt course I wont bother you, dear,” 

Ariel said gently. Only -you’re bother- 


ing old girl.” 
‘IT sii tl be all right soon; it’s nothing, 
really nothing at all—just silliness,” the 


gul went on speaking feverishly, with a 


note of teria her 
shaking voice. “I—I 


overtired; I’m begining to feel it 


something like hy 
expect it’s just being 
now the 
strain and everything.” 

The explanation was reasonable enough, 
and yet Ariel knew in her heart that there 
was something behind and beyond it. For 
held a look of 
look had never 


be lore, 


Daisv’s brown eves yiteous 
| 


pain and grief a which she 


seen in them 


alony the 


Next moment she was running 
beach, followed more slowly by the elder 
girl; for Daisy’s defiant answer to her own 


words earlier in the morning persistently 
rang in her mind. 
She had prophesied only too well: truly, 


the girl had cried before night 


CHAPTER XVI 
AN ACCIDEN' 


Daisy who reached the waiting 


group first, and made her explanations 
still in the same. strained, half-feverish 
note, 

‘I’m so sorry to have kept you; it was 
awfully foolish, but uddenly felt so 
tired, I could have cried just for tired- 
nes ves, you needn't stare so, Dr Evans, 
| did cry Ariel cauvht me, so it’s no use 
denying it. But I’m all right now—quite 
all right.” 

She ran on and joined Mrs. Green, who 
Wi plodding steadily along the beach 1 


the wake of Brown and the two sailors. 
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They could hear her voice, still high and 
excited, as she talked to the stewardess. 

Ariel and Hugh Evans fellowed. After 
a few moments the doctor broke the silence 
abruptly. 

“What's the matter with Da—with Miss 
Alsager? ” 

‘You heard what she said,” Ariel an- 
swered gravely. “Well, that’s all I know.” 

“It may be true that she’s just over- 
tired.” 

“Yes.” There was conviction neither in 
Ariel’s voice nor in her heart. 

sut I don’t believe it,” the young man 
concluded decisively. 

“Neither do [.” 

“She looks as though she had had some 
sudden shock.” 

“But what can possibly have happened 
in those few minutes, while she was by 
herself, before I found her crying? Shocks 
don’t fall down from the sky or rise up 
from the sea—no, I’m not laughing. It 
bothers me, because I’m very fond of 
Daisy.” 

“So am I,” Hugh Evans said simply, 
and added as though in answer to Ariel’s 
quick, sympathetic glance, “No, it’s all 
right. I’m not going about with a broken 
heart on my sleeve—sounds very messy and 
uncomfortable, doesn’t it?—but I was, and 
[ am, and I always shall be, very fond of 
her, All the same, you needn’t be afraid; 
the fellow who's been lucky enough to 
win her will never have any cause to be 
jealous of me.” ; 

“[ don’t believe many men would have 
taken it so well,” Ariel said gently. 

“Oh, yes, they would! Only it doesn’t 
make a romantic situation, so you don’t 
read about it in novels. That’s all. So 
we'll both do our best to find out what’s 
wrong—-medically or spiritually—and to put 
itright. It’s a bargain, eh? ” 

They had left the beach finally to ascend 
a steep gully, evidently once the bed of 
a watercourse. It was dry and sunbaked 
now, with queer parched-looking plants 
growing here and_ there amongst the 
boulders, where huge frilled lizards basked 
ind ganed with ferocious ineffectiveness at 
the intruders. 

It was oppressively hot here, where high 
rocks shut out the air on all sides. Those 
rocks themselves assumed the strangest of 
shapes; they looked like primzval monsters 
changed to stone by magic. Indeed, the 
whol ree had an air of enchantment 
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in its hot silence; there was a feeling as 
though some mighty magician held it under 
a spell of dumbness. 

Suddenly Mrs. Green clutched at Bill’s 
arm with a startled cry. 

“Look!” she gasped. “Zook! There's 
a ’eathen savage!” 

As the others glanced in the direction 
to which she pointed, Evans drew in his 
breath with a sharp exclamation. 

“By Jove! she’s right!” he said. 

At a couple of hundred yards’ distance a 
huge clump of reedlike grass grew up from 
behind a rocky scarp. And there, protrud- 
ing from amongst the dry, brownish tangle 
was the head of an unmistakable savage. 
Only his tousled hair was visible, together 
with the blade and shaft of a long copper 
spear; the rest of his body was concealed 
by the rocks amongst which he crouched. 
And he lurked there as motionless as a 
statue—waiting. 

For a few moments not one of the little 
party moved or spoke. Then Evans whis- 
pered to Brown under his breath. 

“We've got no weapons—and there may 
be any number of them hidden there. 
What’s to be done? ” 

Still without moving, his eyes fixed on 
that tangled, savage head, Brown said 
softly: 

“Stay where you are—all of you. Don’t 
move until I come back.” 

“T’ll come too, Brown; you mustn’t go 
alone.” 

“Ves; wait here! ” 

There was the sharp note in his voice 
of a man accustomed to obedience, and 
Evans made no further protest. 

Without another word, Brown walked 
steadily towards the ambushed native across 
the space of broken ground which separated 
them from his lurking-place. It was when 
he was within about twelve paces that a 
strange thing happened. 

Suddenly he began to run, stumbling 
recklessly and noisily over the stones. And 
the savage never stirred. 

Brown made straight for the clump of 
reeds and plunged into the middle of it. 
Breathlessly the onlookers watched him, 
saw him stoop and wrench at something 
with all his strength. Then he turned 
and, holding his prize aloft, shouted to his 
companions. 

“Here's our native! 

In one hand he brandished the spear, 
in the other the tousled head of the savage, 
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nd Mrs. Green, scarcely believing her own 
eyes, gasped aloud. It was only when the 
steward returned to them with his prizes 
that they realised the truth. The supposed 
head was a mass of tangled growth, whilst 
the spear was a long bull-rush_ extra- 
ordinarily metallic to sight and touch alike. 
Later they learnt that many had been de- 
ceived before them by these uncanny reeds, 
which bear the appropriate name of “black- 
fellows.” 

“Did you suspect what it was, Brown? 
Evans asked curiously. 

“Well, I had just a glimmering of an 
idea. I thought he kept marvellously quiet 
even for a native.” 

“Then why wouldn’t you let me come, 


” 


” 


too? 

“JT wasn’t sure enough to take the risk,” 
said Brown quietly. 

“Well ”—-Mrs. Green heaved a long sigh 
of relief—“I never did see such a country 
as this for queerness! Even the plantses 
ain’t ’ardly ’uman.” 

Soon afterwards they reached the fresh 
water spring, which bubbled up apparently 
from the depths of the earth into an oval 
rock basin. It was wonderfully clear and 
cold, rimmed round with ferns’ which 
looked refreshingly green by contrast with 


their dry and sunbaked surroundings. 


Before them, at the opening of the little 
valley, stretched the sea, intensely blue in 
the noon sunshine. Behind, a final spur 
of dark rock bounded this end of the gorge. 

Beyond that again lay unknown country, 
waiting to be explored later. as 

In the meantime, the exhausted voyagers 
were too hot to do more than cast them- 
selves down around the pool, in a welcome 
patch ot shade, leaving it to Mrs. Green 
to express their feelings. 

“Well, | am dry! Not as it matters with 
all this drink ’andy.” 

The heat seemed to increase each moment; 
everywhere it shimmered on the surface of 
the rocks in a dancing mist. Most of the 
party were sleeping undisguisedly, and 
Ariel felt drowsiness descending upon her 
But the sight of Daisy brought back a sharp 
pang of anxiety. The girl sat upright, her 
hands clasped about her knees. All pre- 
tence of gaiety and carelessness was cast 
away now that she believed herself un- 
noticed: her eyes were very dark and wist- 
ful as she gazed away across the sea, and 
her lips trembled uncontrollably. 

And then, suddenly, Ariel forgot even 
Daisy, forgot everything else as a strange 
and utterly unexpected sound filled the air 
around them. 

[END OF CHAPTER SIXTEEN] 
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A Holiday Talk 


By WINIFRED WILSON 


" HAT have you been doing lately ?” 

is one of the questions we ask one 
another. If we can reply that we have 
been golfing, motoring, or going to meet- 
ings and lectures, so much the better for 
us! If we can but assure the inquirer that 
we have been running about, he is satisfied ! 
People ask no more of us than that we 
should be continually on the move. ‘They 
delight in being full up, in “ not having 
had a moment to spare the whole day 
long.” ‘This is life—to be continually on 
the go—never still, never resting. “ Oh, 
it is such waste of time to rest!” 


Alone—with Dull Nature 

_ “What is there to do in such a place ?” 
is another prevalent question. If we can- 
not reply that there is plenty of golf to 
be had, good bathing, good roads for 
cycling, we are presently asked why we 
go there. Nature is charming, to be sure, 
but a very dull thing to be left alone with ! 


And as for ourselves, of course we are 
obliged to have them with us, but we 
don’t want to be thrown too much into 
ourselves, you know ! 


The Moving-about Fallacy 

Restlessness is a desire to get away 
from self. It is a desperate effort to find 
satisfaction in outward things ; to avoid 
thought, to avoid meeting our own 
souls. It inust not for one moment be con- 
founded with that energy which results 
in great work, or in small work greatly 
done. There are people in the world 
who “ have not a moment to spare ”’ be- 
cause they are spending thought, time, 
and life in some noble task. All honour 
to them! But restlessness is an energy 
which creates nothing, which drains and 
empties the personality, which brings 
after it weariness and sadness, and shal- 
low, whirling thoughts. 

Some are restless in the pursuit of 
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pleasure, and some in the pursuit of exer- 
Others, again, seek excitement in 


cise 

meetings. Or we fill up our time with 
domestic duties, and hurry in a dis- 
tracted way about our little work. If 


only we are moving about we are doing 
something! It is as though we imagined 
that if we spent a whole day in quietly 
reading a book the world would go to 
pieces. 

And all the time something is going to 
pieces. We ate losing our souls. We think 
that we are gaining so much, and perhaps 
we are gaining secondary things; but we 
are losing the one thing needful—the calm, 
clear vision that sees God. 


What we Lose 

Let us think for a minute, in detail, 
what we lose by our restlessness. We lose 
our faculty of observation. Our minds are 
so full of to-day’s energies and to-morrow’s 
plans that we have no ear for the song of 
the storm thrush in the leafless elm ; we 


Dawn in the 
New Forest. 


are too preoccupied to see the colours of 
the sunset. ‘The House Beautiful stands 
by the wayside,’ but we are not conscious 
of it. ‘The rosy grass on the Common 
bends to the wind all unnoticed by 
us; the ray of light shining through a 
coloured window aslant the staircase 
might carry our souls for one flying 
visit up its ladder to Heaven, but it 
does not, because we have no eyes for 
it just now. Is it a little thing to us, 
the missing of these beams of beauty 
that shine into our lives every day? 
Our souls pine and lose colour for the 
lack of them. 

We lose concentration of thought. 
Bodily restlessness leads to mental rest- 
lessness. ‘The thoughts whirl. We are in 
danger of losing the power of catching 
them and fastening them down to any 
one thing. Our reading is desultory and 
superficial, We hear many things and 
remember few. We are content not to 
think things out. We are Jacks of all 
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RESTLESSNESS 


Noonday in the 
Scottish Hizhlands, 


trades, and when we meet a Master of 
one we feel ashamed. 


Seeing Too Much 

The truth is that we see and hear too 
much. We have no time to digest it. 
Impressions lose their power when they 
are repeated too often. We know nothing 
clearly, strongly, of a certainty. How 
often do we meet people who have tra- 
velled over half the globe and who seem 
to have gained nothing by it? ‘They 
can tell us the best hotels and the place 
where they had the worst dinner, but 
they can give us no clear idea of the 
Scenes and the people they moved 
amongst. We seem in danger of forget- 
ting to reflect on what we see. Things, 
people, places, do not make us think. 
hrough restlessness we are apt to 
become not only superficial, but even 
unintelligent. 

We lose atmosphere. What influence 
has a restless mind? A very disturbing 
one. We may be carrying a sort of con- 
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fusion with us without knowing it. One 
restless mind will spoil the atmosphere of 
a room or a house. It is distressing to 
live with people whose thoughts are not at 
rest. It is as though they had no home 
within. ‘They destroy the sense of home 
without. No restless mind can bring 
comfort, strength, or joy to any other 
mind. 

We lose the sense of the presence of 
God. He does not live in confusion. If 
there is no shrine within He will not be 
there. How can we think of God, even 
once or twice a day, for a few minutes, 
if our thoughts have to be recalled from 
such distances, from such journeyings 
and dances? ‘They can no more be sud- 
denly calmed and at rest than the stormy 
sea can of a sudden be stilled. And so 
we come to think that religion has no 
power and that God does not speak to us. 

In the face of such losses as these what 
does the soul say to us? Ask your soul 
as I ask mine; abide its answer and do 
its bidding. 
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COURAGE 


A Story of the Times 


By M. ELLEN THONGER 


" UT there are other kinds of courage 
besides physical,” urged the Quiet Man 
with the sensitive mouth. 

“None that count,” responded the Soldier. 

“It is more a man’s misfortune than his 
fault if he be born without it.” 

“Perhaps so,” broke in the Plain Girl 
crisply. “But he will have no sympathy. 
Lack of courage in man, like lack of good 
looks in woman, merits merely scorn from 
the world.”’ 

“Every man should be brave,” remarked 
the Beauty, with a demure sidelong glance 
at the Soldier. 

“And every woman lovely,” he responded 
admiringly. 

He had no intention of hurting anyone, 
or doing more than paying a delicate com 


pliment, but his perceptions were not keen. 
The Quiet Man flushed and bit his lip, and 
the Plain Girl laughed a trifle dryly. Un- 
conscious of the slight strain, the Soldier 
rose, addressing the Beauty eagerly. 

“Will you take a stroll? You might get 
a chill if you sat too long.” 

The day was glorious, and the Beauty did 
not look fragile; but such unimportant 
considerations he passed over with superb 
indifference. 

The Quiet Man, clad in flannels, retained 
his seat on the grass and gazed thoughtfully 
after the receding pair. 

“Denham goes to the Front shortly, and, 
unless he is killed, will do great things 
He will be adored by his men, will be 
mentioned for conspicuous gallantry, and 
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probably win the V.C.. He does not know 
fear. That is not to his credit; he was 
born so. Another is a coward; he, too, is 
born so. But the one will be praised and 
the other scorned. It is not fair.”’ 

“True,” assented the Plain Girl. “But, 
fair or not, God pity the man who fails in 
the hour of trial, for the world will not. 
Do you not think that there are two kinds 
of cowardice—the one affecting other people 
and the other the man himself only? ” 

“T don’t quite follow.” 

“The one casts off all duty, and, caring 
only for himself, slinks away in moments 
of stress; the other, though afraid, does 
his best. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say there are two kinds of courage 
aggressive and defensive. The one seeks 
danger, enjoys it, glories in it; the other, 
though he would not go an inch out of his 
way to look for it, fights gallantly when it 
comes to the point: I think protective is 
an even better word. For instance, a 
woman, naturally timid, will fight like a 
tigress for a child.” 

“Ah!” The Quiet Man looked interested. 
“Never thought of it quite in that light 
before. Then you don’t think that a man 
need be a coward because he does not don 
khaki and tramp to the Front? ” 

“Not necessarily. Just at present Britain 
is all for aggressive courage, and I do not 
say it is wrong. In time of war aggressive 
is more valuable than defensive.” 

“But there is so much more required than 
actual fighting. That is the least part. 
There is the hard drill before, and the 
privations at the time. Courage is so greatly 
a matter of phvsique. Look here, Miss 
Randall, compare Denham and myself.” 
He broke off with a slightly heightened 
colour. * Of course, you realise that I have 
” 


had myself in my mind when speaking ? 

“T thought so,” said the Plain Girl, rather 
hesitatingly. 

“Well, see the difference. Denham goes 
for a twenty-mile walk and comes in fresh 
as paint. I am reeling with fatigue, scarcely 
able to stand, and my feet one mass of 
blisters. In cold nights he wraps up in a 
solitary blanket and sleeps like a humming- 
top, as warm as toast. I shiver half the 
night, and spend the other half in tramp- 
Ing up and down trving to restore circula- 
tion. He gets wet through, and walks him 
self dry with a cheerful grin. TI get pneu- 
monia. Had it twice, and don’t want it a 
third time. It would take a lot more pluck 


for me to offer for service than it does him; 
but the world sees only that he goes and I 
do not, and dubs him hero and me coward 
—of course, behind my back.” 

“Quite so,” assented the girl thought- 
fully. 

“And the worry is that, were it not for 
physical disabilities, I could go farther 
than he. I have twice the brain. [I sup- 
pose you think me conceited?’ he broke 
off with a half-embarrassed laugh. 

“T have known Bob Denham since child- 
hood,” she replied, with a faint twitch of 
the corners of her mouth. “Had you 
claimed three times the amount I should not 
therefore imagine you a genius.” 

He glanced up with a humorous answer- 
ing smile. “As a soldier under orders he 
will be grand; as a tactician an absolute 
failure. He would lead his men to death, 
but he will never extricate them from tight 
corners by strategy. Yet my superior brain 
is useless because of physical weakness, and 
his superior strength loses half its value 
because of his inability to know how to use 
it save as a sledge-hammer.” 

“Quite so,’’ nodded the girl again. * And 
I have twice the intellect, not to mention 
three times the heart, of the Beauty, but it 
is equally useless to me.” 

wonder,” meditated the Quiet Man 
with a quizzical glance, “how it is, Miss 
Randall, that women who, rightly or 
wrongly, admit somewhat under the average 
of good looks always lay claim to over the 
average of heart?” 

“For the same reason, Mr. Barnard, that 
the men who admit less than the average 
amount of courage always lay claim to over 
the average of intellect.” 

“You appear to have some theory on the 
subject.” 

“T have. I have devoted considerable 
time to the study of it—usually when enact- 
ing wall-flower at a dance, or sitting part- 
nerless at tennis.” There was slight bitter- 
ness in her tone. “If you start me off 
[ warn you I shall grow eloquent.” 

He glanced up gravely. am _ in 
terested.” 

She laughed rather hardly. “Given two 
girls born with the same capacity for affec- 
tion, by the time she arrives at womanhood 
many men will have clamoured for the re- 
gard of the beauty, and she will have given 
a little here and a little there, a kiss to 
this and a squeeze of the hand to that, till, 
when the right man appears and she is 
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desirous of bestowing all, her capacity for 
genuine feeling is infinitesimal. Added to 
which the love of one will soon become tame 
after the admiration of many. On the othe 
hand, the plain girl has no such tempta- 
tion, does not fritter herself away on all 
and sundry, and if the right man comes 

mind, I say if in contradistinction tc 
when—she is ready to give the whole of 
her heart, which she has, as it were, stored 
So much for the woman. The 
Starting with the 


up for him. 
man’s case is similar. 
same amount of natural intelligence, the 
athlete will devote himself to that which 
wins most admiration Compare the 
worship bestowed upon the champion foot- 
baller with the indifference with which the 
most learned man of the day is regarded. 


sport. 


The weakling, unable to compete, devotes 
himself to his studies. And we both,” she 
finished, almost fiercely, “man and woman 
alike, would give all our brain and our 
heart for the grand physique or the lovely 
face, if we had the chance.’’ 

“True,” he agreed thoughtfully. 
lutely true!” 

“Of course,” she went on hastily, “there 
are exceptions; and the beautiful woman 
who has heart and soul and the powerful 
man with trained mind are God’s grandest 
work—man and woman as He intended us 
to be.” 

He was silent for a few moments, then 
looked up with a half-amused smile. 

“You and I appear to have little illusion 
about ourselves. We sit self-condemned, 


Abso- 


cowardly, and—and 

“Plain,” she helped him out, flushing 
“Yet I do not think you are a coward.” 

“Thank you. And if you will permit me 
to say so, I admire more a live woman than 
a beautiful wax doll.” 

“That is very prettily turned,” she said 
mockingly. Then she flushed again. “Con- 
sidering how little we know of each other, 
we seem to have dropped into a very in- 
timate style of conversation. I think it 
had better stop.” 

“Speaking for myself,” he 
coolly, “I have enjoyed it. It has given 
me some new ideas, and I am by no means 
pleased at Denham’s reappearance. What 
does he want? ” 

“Probably—me. In an ordinary way he 
does not ask me to play tennis with him 


responded 


frequently This afternoon our hostess has 
small tournament, with some 


Captain Denham 


arranged a 
Indian curios as prizes 


is anxious to secure ONC, as Bessie Wayne 
But with 
her he would not have the faintest chance of 
winning.” 

“And you?” asked Barnard curiously, 

“T do not often get the chance of so good 
a partner, though I play well. So ] shall 
accept gratefully The fact that I hate 
him for his unflattering request, and myself 
that 1 have not pride enough to refuse, is 
for myself alone. He wili not even ask 
with any superabundance of deference. He 
Probably ‘ Play 
with me?’ will be about the style.’ ; 

The Soldier 
ment, Ross,” he remarked 
eh? ” 


The girl gave a swift mocking 


has expressed admiration for it. 


knows I shall be pleased. 


sauntered up. “A tourna- 
“Play with me, 


glance 
at the man on the grass, and composed her 
features into a pleasantly assenting smile. 
But before she could speak Barnard 
struggled to his feet 

“ Too late, Denham Miss 
honouring me 

The Soldie: 
“Nuisance!’’ he 
And he beat an annoyed retreat. 


“You had no 


Randall 1s 


looked very disconcerted. 


exclaimed. “I> mean— 
sorry! ” 


The girl’s eyes blazed. 


right to say that! 

Barnard held out his hand to assist her 
from her low chair. “You and I are going 
to be friends,” he ald sieadils Ther 


fore you must forgive me tor what was not 
intended as an impertinence 
‘I do not wish to play with you! 
“ Neithe did you with Denham And, so 
far as a partner is concerned, you have not 


changed for the worse. 1 can beat him at 


tennis, though he can knock me into 4 
cocked hat at football Dont be vexed 
And tell me what he called vou,” he a Ided 
persuasively, 

Her wrath evaporated 
she was not sorry to be able to refuse 


Perhaps, after all, 
the 


invitation which she he rself had de signated 


as unflattering. 


“My parents were ill advised cnough to 
call me * Rose,’ 9 she explained “When 
I arrived at vears of discretion I insisted 


on dropping the final ‘e’ and substituting 


an‘s.’ It is less likely to provoke ridicule.” 
“J like it,” he said definitely “It Is 
strong, yet womanly. Now let us go and 


win those Indian curios.” 


The garden party was over and the guest 
had left One group of tour, tempted by 


Sso 


Is 


ts 


by 
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the beauty of the evening, were sauntering 
homeward through the woods together. 

“So you actually expect to be off to the 
Front shortly, Captain Denham?” sighed 
the Beauty. “TI am thankful women are not 
expected to go. should never cease 
imagining the horrors I might have to see 
and suffer.” 

The Soldier laughed. “Men don’t think 
of such things. They take them as they 
find them.” 

“[ don’t believe Mr. Barnard would quite 
ree with you.” 

The Beauty spoke rather spitefully. Not- 
withstanding a rather broad hint, the winner 
of one of the curios had not asked her to 
honour him by accepting it, and had even 
idded insult to injury by bestewing it upon 
his partner. 

“Oh, Barnard!” laughed the Soldier. 
‘He is not very strong, and does not care 
for that kind of thing. Eh, Barnard?” 

He spoke with a tinge of contempt, which 
he was glad to be able to show. He was 
annoyed that he had not been able to 
present the Beauty with that upon which 
she had set her heart; was also annoved 
with Barnard for not bestowing it upon 
her, though, illogically, he would have been 
still more annoved had he dore so. 

“Quite true, I am afraid.” 

Barnard spoke nonchalantly, but his sensi- 
tive mouth twitched slightly, and he glanced 
half whimsically, half deprecatingly at Ross 
Rardall. 

Her face flushed, and she experienced a 

rious desire to snap out something in his 
defence. It is a peculiarity of human 

iture that confidence almost always pro- 
Vokes sympathy 

But the conversation was interrupted. 

They had left the woods and emerged 
into a countrv lane, when, from the bank 
he side, a strange figure sprang up to 
contront them. Ter dress was tattered and 
her hair matted, her cheeks 
hollow, ghastly bloodstained, while 
fever-bright eves glared from sunken 
ickets. On one arm she carried a feebly 
Wailing infant 


1 ist covered, 


“Dp ” 
Bread! she stammered in a cracked, 
‘oneless voice. “For the love of God give 
me bread ! 

The two girls shrank away, half fright- 
ened, while the men’s hands went instine- 
tively to thei) por kets 

lhe woman ve a harsh, gasping laugh 


sight of the cilver. 


“What's the good of that?” she panted 
hoarsely. “I want bread—bread; and they 
won't let me near them. They drove me 
out last night with sticks and stones.” 

“What is the matter with you?” Barnard 
spoke with an odd dread. 

“Smallpox, I reckon. It’s been in our 
court. I sickened a few days ago, but kept 
it dark until yesterday. Give me bread! 
I’m starving—dying! Oh, God, bread! ” 

She staggered forward, stumbled, and 
fell full length in the road, the moaning 
child slipping from her grasp and rolling 
away. 

The little group looked at each other 
with white faces. Bessie Wayne was the 
first to speak. 

“Oh, how horrible! Shall we catch it? 
Do you think there is infection so far away? 
Oh, take me home!” She broke into terri- 
fied sobbing. 

“Hush, Bessie! No, no, you are ail 
right! ” exclaimed Denham, slipping his 
arm round the shuddering girl. “What is 
to be done, Barnard? ” 

“Go to the nearest telephone, and tell the 
fever hospital to send the ambulance imme- 
diately.” 

Denham heaved a sigh of relief. “Of 
course! Come, Bessie! ” 

“Oh, I daren’t! I daren’t pass! TI shall 
take it, I know I shall! I feel ill already! ” 
she wailed hysterically. 

“I'll help you. It’s all right. Come 
along.” 

“Wait a bit! ” interposed Barnard grimly. 
“What is to be done with this poor creature ? 
We can’t leave her in the middle of the 
road for the first motor to run over.” 

“Perhaps she'll recover consciousness and 
get to the side again,” muttered Denham 
uneasily. 

“She doesn’t look like recovering con- 
sciousness. And if we don’t move her the 
next man will—not knowing.” 

“Can't help that,” said Denham sullenly. 
“Tt’s no affair of ours. Besides, I—I must 
see Miss Wayne home. She is nearly 
fainting.” 

Barnard turned abruptly, and with a 
queer smile looked at Ross, whose eyes 
blazed back directly into his. Without a 
word he strode forward, slid his hands 
under the woman’s arms, and drew her 
gently to the bank. At the same time the 
virl, with a colourless face, stooped and 
lifted up the moaning child, 

He turned on her angrily. “You should 
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not have done that! There was no need 
for both of us! Get on, Denham! ” he ex- 
claimed sharply. “Tell them to hurry with 
he ambulance.’ 


As the two disappeared quickly, Denham, 
with a shamed flush on his face, half carry- 
ing his sobbing companion, Barnard spoke 


again: 
‘Put the child down,” he said in choked 
tones “Don’t run more risk than is 


necessary.” 

Ross laid it on the grass. But the moan- 
which had held 
the feeble wail of infancy 


ing’ crv, ceased while she 


it, began again 


in pain and misery. It was an appeal 
that no mother heart could resist—and 
there are mother hearts that have never 
known the love of husband or children. 
Her face grew white and set. “I can’t 
stand it!” she cried fiercely, and lifted 


the little one again. “Give me your coat. 
Its hands and feet are frozen.” — 

Silently he removed his coat and helped 
to wrap it round the tiny figure. It was a 
repulsive little object, with its blue face, 


its hollow, half-open eyes, and its all- 
pervading filth, but there was no distaste 
in the girl's expression as she held it closely 
in the warm comfort of her arms, and 


walked up and down, chafing the icy limbs 


and murmuring the low, foolish, tender 
words that spring so readily to most 
women’s lips 
Presently she spoke falteringly. “TI have 
no experience, but I think it is—dying—of 
starvation. Could you not get some warm 
milk? ” 
nodded. “If you are not afraid to b 


But, please, please be as quick as 
you can 

It seemed a long time before he returned 
with a mug of milk and a teaspoon 

‘IT shouted,” he explained, “and bade 
them put the things on the grass for me 
to fetch.” 

Ross had seated herself on the bank, and 
he knelt by her side, looking at the tiny 
old, old face, and at the clammy, shock 
ingly claw-like hand that had clutched round 
one of her fingers Gently she released 
herself, and taking the spoon, poured a few 
drop between the child’s lips, and then, 
dipping her finger in the milk, softly 
rubbed its gums But it would neither 
wallow nor suck, and soon the liquid ran 

Acvain and again she tried, but 
] nd mr the little one 


Re 


opened its eyes wide. Something that might 


almost be taken for a smile flickered over 
the wan features, it stretched itself, gasped 
for breath once or twice, gave a little 
shudder, and then lay very still. 

Ross looked up with a colourless face. 
“Oh, poor baby, poor mite! Is _ it—is 
it——? ” she panted. 

A short distance away sounded a sharp 
toot, and the hospital ambulance swung 


into sight. A couple of men sprang down, 
and after a 
respectfully. 

“It’s smallpox right 
You've a good nerve, sir, 
There’s not many would 
her.” 

Quickly, vet with no unnecessary rough- 
ness, they lifted the bedraggled heure in- 
side, and then one of them took the child 
from Ross. 


glance at the woman, one spoke 


enough, I reckon. 
you and the lady 


have stood by 


“Dead! Good job too, poor little 
beggar!” he said gruffly. 
The girl stood up, looking dazed.  Bar- 


Ile did not 
the of 


nard spoke rather he sitatingly 


know how far she realised result 
her action. 
“T think 
pital. They 
am afraid it will b 


“ There’s 


the 
do. I 


we had better 
tell 


a case of quarantine 


the front with me,” 


vo to 


will us what to 


room in 


remarked the driver, “if you don’t mind 
a squeeze.” 
It was a squeeze; so much s0 that 


presently Barnard felt the shudder that raa 
through the girl’s frame, and understood 
instinctively how terror had her. 
With a quick movement he caught her hand 
and held it closely and reassuringly. 

“Nothing he whispered. 
“Be brave.” 

Neither spoke again, nor did his hand 
relax its firm clasp till he helped her down 
at the hospital door 


seized 


may happen,” 


“Courage!” he whispered again. “You 
and I are not going to be coward enough 
to frighten ourselves into the illness.” 

Ross looked at him. Her face was still 
very white, but her eves were steady. 

“No. I will remember. Thank you— 
very much.” 

Ross Rardall tramped briskly down the 
promenade of the S th (¢ ist watering 
place to which her parents always mi rrated 
at the approach of winter Presently she 


paused, and, |e the railings, con- 


mine over 


Orawn oy 


"At the same time the girl, with a colourless face, 
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templated the water tumbling in, till an 
exclamation roused her, and she glanced up 
to find a man coming towards her with 


eagerly outstretched hand 

You need not be afraid; the infection 
he said, as in her surprise 
she made no response. “But I beg pardon. 
I ought not to use that word to you,” he 
added quickly. 

The girl flushed a little as she felt the 
warmth of his clasp. 

“But I was afraid—very much afraid,” 
she admitted. “I do not think I should 
have dared to lift the child if you had not 
first touched the woman.” 

“Nor do I think I should have dared to 
touch the had not 
challenged me.” 

“Pardon me, I cannot believe that. 


is iong past, 


woman if your eyes 
You 
had made up your mind before you looked 
at me.” 

He was silent a moment, then said: 
did not take it. I am glad.” 

“And you did,” she whispered. 

“Ves | pretty 
paused, then said quietly: 


“You 


was bad.” Again he 


“T thought of 


you a great deal while I was ill. Did you 
think of me? ” 

“Yes, a very great deal,” she responded 
slowly “For though I knew you would 


have done the same even if I had not been 
there, I could not forget that I had silently 
encouraged you. It was horrible to feel 
that—that I might have urged you to—your 
death.” Her hand suddenly clasped the 
rail tightly. 

“You should not have thought of it that 
way. It was the only thing to be done 
There was no choice.” 

“Captain Denham did not think so.” Her 


lip curled slightly. 


He laughed a little. “As we said that 
day, there are two kinds of courage 
aggressive and protective. Denham has 


I hope I have the latter.” 
looking out to sea, while the 
furtivels He 


the former 
He stood 


girl glanced at 


looked 


him 


white and far from strong yet, she thought, 
Suddenly he turned. 

‘I did not want to die; I struggled hard 
for life. There was something I was very 
anxious to tell you.” 

‘To tell me? ” she exclaimed in surprise. 
“What is it? ” 

He looked at her steadily. 
I hoped—you would guess.” 

The frank, direct gaze grew startled and 
unbelieving, wavered, and Moving 
closer, he laid his hand on the one that still 
clasped the fingers, 
despite a faint resistance, and slipped his 
own underneath. 

“Ross,” he whispered, “Ross, can’t you 
don’t know? I to ask 
if you could learn to care for a man whose 
Was protective only—-to tell you 


“T thought 


sank 


rail, unfastened the 


guess you wanted 
courage 
that with all mv strength I wanted the love 
which you had not frittered on the 


many—-the whole of your heart, which has 


away 


been stored up, I hope for me.” 

She did not reply, only her breath came 
and went quickly; 
the brilliant colour that had flamed into the 
rather 
mocking eyes change into a look that in 


and he waited, watching 


usually pale cheeks, watching the 
some curious, subtle way reminded him of 
had bent the dying 
child, watching the sarcastic 


the one he seen over 


mouth quiver 


into tremulous softness, and knew. that 
he was seeing that which no other man 


had seen, or now would see, in this girl’s 


that own 


face what he wanted for his 
alone. 

He tightened his hold, feeling the half 
resisting fingers slowly relax and_ yield, 
looking half awed at the 
transfigured with the expression which with 
such women comes for one man only, and 
then breathless 


mingled happiness and_ half-ashamed con 


face strangely 


spoke in a whisper of 
fession. 

And to think I 
that you 


“Ross, darling! was once 
fool 


beautifu 


enough not to know were 


17” 
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“PUNCH” IN WAR TIME 


By THE 


WELVE months ago we were at peace ; 

into these twelve months we have 
crowded an epoch, and looking back on the 
savings and doings of June and July of 1914, 
they indeed appear to be related to an age 
that has long since passed. 

There are histories of the war galore ; 
one starts them with vivid interest, but soon, 
momentous as the struggle is, we weary of 
military terms and descriptions of slaughter. 
It is almost trite to say that we are living in 
historic times, yet these war histories do not, 
cannot, represent the experiences we have 
gone through, the emotions to which we have 
been a prey during this ever-memorable year. 
If only we had kept a diary! But 
then we have not the leisure of 
Pepys or Evelyn, nor—let us con 
fess it at onee—the genius for 
recording the happenings of the 
passing day and making them live 
through the ages. 

3ut still we are not without a 
chronicler. For the past two 
or three hours | have been turning 
over the leaves of a couple of handy 
volumes. They do not in the least 
pretend to be a history of the war, 
and yet through their varied pages 
they bring back more vividly to 
the mind the happenings of this 
past twelve months than any other 
record in any shape or form 
Horrors we have had too often 
during this year, yet this record 
does not stagger or frighten; the 
facts are not slighted or ignored, 
yet the net result of the perusal 
of this symposium is one of cheeri- 
hess and strenethening. . . To 
come to the point, these are the 
last two volumes of Punch—the 
issues embracing the period imme 
thately prior to, and the months 
succeeding the beginning of the 
conflict, up to the end of June of 
this year 

Punch is a national institution : 
there is no other periodical like it 


Army) 
cornet 
in this country : and a perusal of 


Orn I 


EDITOR 


some of the ‘comic ’’ papers of America 
and foreign nations shows, too, there is 
nothing of the same nature abroad. Punch 
seems somehow to have hit upon the 
sturdy British temperament, and again 
and again in these pages some cartoon, or 
some brief verses, sum up the situation, 
strike the note, as nothing else has done. 
And with it all there is the saving grace of 
humour—how thankful we all should be for 
the clean, wholesome humour of Punch that 
has during these trying days relieved strained 
situations, lit up the darkness and gloom, 
and generally cheered and strengthened us ! 

The first few numbers give eloquent 


apy (fo farson—a perfect stranger—who has joined the New 
“Well, my lad, isn't this better than hanging about street 


and spending your time in public-houses 


t of Pusen.) 


permission of 
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THE QUIVER 


PEOPLE WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE 


Visitor (477zhtly): ‘‘ Now chatter away, and tell me all about it!” 
(By permission of the Proprietors of Puxcn.) 


testimony to one fact of which the future 
historian must make careful note: the fact 
that twelve months ago a European War 
was the last thing of which we thought, or 
for which we prepared. The volume opens 
with gloomy clouds, it is true—but of civil 
war in Ireland, and Mr. Punch, true to his 
genial British nature, is seen trying to bring 
together the two parties to the proposed 
conflict. Other matters there are—the lights 
and shades of the busy life we knew “ before 
the war,’ the elegant 
*knut ”’ in all his fas- 
tidiousness, the doings 
of kings and queens, of 
humble folk and pro 
minent people; all por 


ANA 


trayed with shrewd- 
ness, kindliness, and 
skill And then, 
almost before we are 


aware of it, we are in 
the midst of the biggest 
war the world has eve1 
seen. 

Mr. Punch, unlike the 
newspapers, does not 
give long extracts from 
the diplomatic docu- 
ments, nor does he 
favour us with vivid 
descriptions of the 
pouring in of the con- 


quering Hun. No; this 


Fonp Motuer: “1 am afraid it’s no use; he’ et hi 


(Ry 


i¢ touched the ordi- 
nary man. Instead of 
Hi) | all that we have, for 
instance, a pen-picture 
of the  paterfamilias 
on his holiday jaunt 
with the family in the 
Wight, the 
rumours and scares, 
the daily excitement 
of the newspaper, the 
fears of the “ invasion” 
of the island, the pro- 
clamations and cau- 
tions, the warnings 
against spies, etc., etc. 
How vividly it is all 
brought back! Here is 
the human side of the 
business, the touch of 
life as we know it. 
And so the record goes on—the sly digs at 
the ‘‘ economy ”’ practised by some people 
when the war broke out; the “‘ business as 
usual’’ motto that had so long a run; the 
“ Russian troops through England ”’ rumour 
that had such a wonderful currency. 
Humotr is one of the most illusive of arts, 
and the would-be humorist toooften descends 
to vulgarity and offensiveness. This is no 
time for humour, the patriot may claim, yet 
Mr. Punch demonstrates to the contrary, 


HK is not “the war” as 
| 


{sle of 


INTERNED. 


mind on having one with 
* Jellicoe’ on it,’ 


of the Proprietors of Puxcn.) 
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THE ENEMY’S ALLY. 


(By permission of the Proprictors of Puxcn.) 
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nd no tonic is more 
elcome at the 
or at home, 
his genial pages. 
And it is wonderful 
how many subjects 
lend themselves to this 
kind of treatment. 
The portly and dig- 
nified gentleman who 
has donned the uni 
form of the new 
Volunteers, and is not 
exactly happy in the 
part; the martial 
spirit of the little 
street urchins who are 
ready to “ go for the 


Kaiser the darke nec MorTuer (taking her first walk with her son sim 
streets, the Zeppelins, “You seem to have made quite a nice lot of 

the submarines—all (By permission of the Proprietors of Puxci.) 


"ART play their part in providing inno- 
cent laughter. 

The minor problems of social life 
raised by war are many: for in- 
stance, Kitchener’s armies are re- 
cruited from all ranks of life, and 
it frequently happens that a man 
of social rank is serving as a pri 
vate, whilst a friend of perhaps 
inferior position is able to obtain a 
commission. Mr. Punch cites the 
case of two brothers, one a private 
and the other an officer. The 
mother writes : 


“My troubles began over a week 
ago, when L was walking on the pro 
menade at Brighton with Clarence q 
We were chatting gaily about the war 
when suddenly 1 saw Philip coming 
towards us. I went forward eagerly 
to embrace him, but when he saw 
Clarence he seemed to treeze and 
assuming a very rigid attitude, saluted q 
Clarence returned the salute a trifle 
haughtily, I thought, considering that 
Philip is nearly two years older and 
much taller. 

“Well, will you believe it, Mr. 
Punch ? they refused to walk to- 
gether with me. Clarence maintained 
‘ \\ \S. that it was not discipline, and Philip 

said that if he accompanied an officer 

\ \\\ . he would be obliged to walk at atten 

SS" \ tion, with a constant ‘eyes right,’ 

gis which might permanently affect his 
sight 
them.” Finally, it must not be forgotten 


(Ry permission of the Proprietors of Puxcn.) that the patriotie cartoon that are 
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it his uniform on): 
3 is already. 
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M Afraid of the Zeppelins? D 


“ PUNCH” 


SERY HEROINE, 


Peccy: “You may eat my | ult, you litte 


east But you needn't think you can make me 


(By permission of the L’roprietors of PUNCH.) 


such a feature of Punch, with their 
strong, sane forcefulness, are a 
valuable asset in our country’s 
moral wealth well the 
“ Profit and Loss’’ Account of 
little Belgium is summed up in 


the cartoon headed ‘ Unconquer 
able.” It represents King Albert, 
sword in hand, bareheaded, facing 
the gloating German Emperor, 


whilst in the background his 
people are fleeing from a_ wilder- 


IN WAI, TIME 


as well as a few typical examples of the 
pictorial humour of Mr. Punch. 

Punch is good at all times, and a worthy 
companion of the way, but just now he is 
invaluable. When in present days we feel 
depressed he affords relief, and when in the 
future we want to look back on these im- 
mortal times, it will be good to go through 
once again the volumes covering this period. 

1 understand that arrangements have been 
made for the two volumes, July to Decem- 
ber, 1914, and January to June, 1915, to be 
obtained by our readers at a special rate. 

articulars will be found in the advertise- 
ment pages. Meanwhile, it only remains for 
me to congratulate Mr. Punch and commend 
him to my readers. 


ness of burning wreckage. The 
Kaiser savs : So, you see—vyou’ve Is Mrs. Brown at home a 

lost everything. To which gal- “And Mr. Brown?" 
lant King Albert replies : *‘ Not * Gone to camp,” 
my soul ! “ And the children?” 

: ei * Gone scouting, An’ I hope you'll excuse me, mum; but 

rhe cartoon dealing with the I'm due at the Drill ‘All myself.” 


Drink problem is reproduced here, 


(By permission of the Proprietors of PUxci.) 
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GH ices can now be procured 
from almost 

shop, and the Italian ice-vendor, with his 
gaily-painted barrow, is quite a familiar sight 
on seaside fronts and inland town streets, it 


every small confectioner’s 


is in comparatively few private houses that 
home made ices are served, 

In America, the home of ices and chilled 
beverages, no lunch, dinner, or supper is 
considered complete without a frozen sweet, 
cr, aS our cousins there call it, ‘‘ dessert ’’; 
and in contradistinction to the opinion of 
most of medical the American 
doctors often order frozen cream for fever 
patients and others who can take but a small 
amount of nourishment. 

I do not think, however, that eating ices 
at all hours of the day and night (as is usual 
in the United States) would suit the con- 
stitution of the average English man or 
woman ; but there is a happy medium in all 
things, and the introduction of a frozen 
pudding two or three times a week during 
the hot would probably prove 
beneficial the When 
discussing this question of home-made ices 


our men, 


weather 


rather than reverse, 


with other housewives, two objections are 
invariably raised—first, that ices are ex- 
pensive, and secondly, that they are dlifti- 


cult and tedious to make. 

If pure rich cream is used as a foundation, 
ices or iced pudding would 
item in the 
keeping, but delicious ices can be prepared 
without any cream, and even milk and eggs 


of course the 


soon become a house- 


costly 


can be dispensed with, and the ices made 
with sugar, water, flavouring and gelatine. 


Such ice mixtures require, as will be 
| 


EVERYDAY ICES 
By BLANCHE 


ST. CLAIR 


explained later, a certain amount of pre- 
paratory cooking, but, looked at 
culinary point of view, time i 


from a 
generally of 
Jess value than money, and as the syrup 
must be quite cold before it is put into the 
freezer it can be made early in the day, 
before the heat 

As regards the second objec tion, very few 


has commenced. 


puddings can be prepared, let alone cooked, 
in the time occupied in preparing the ice 
mixture, and aiter it has been frozen (this 
takes than ten 
pudding can take care of itself, with very 
little attention, until it is to be served. 


less minutes) the 


usually 


The Freezing Outtit 


Excellent ice machines can be obtained 


There 


are even cheaper, I believe, but they are not 


from 5s. upwards are some which 


recommended, as if not made of strong tin 
they soon rust and become unfit for use. 
lreezing machines differ in details, but 
the main principles are the same in all. 
They consist of a centre pail or receptacle in 
which the mixture to be frozen is placed, 
and this is contained in another pail in which 
the freezing mixture is packed. ‘This con- 
and the 
tions differ according to the machine used; 


sists of coarse salt and ice, propor- 
as a general rule, three parts of ice to one of 
salt but 
as much as seven of the former to one of the 
latter. Instructions for the correct quan- 
tities are always given with the machine. 
The ice must be broken into pieces about 
the size of a Brazil nut, and if you have nota 
proper ice-pick, a 
firm steel hat-pin, can be used. Ice 


are used, some machines require 


even a 
can 


fine bradawl, or 


S6bo 
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invariably be obtained at a fishmonger’s, 
and the amount he sends for 2d. or 3d. will 
be enough for a small machine. 

The centre pail is not more than three- 
parts filled with the mixture to be frozen, 
the lid is tightly fitted over, and the 
outer receptacle packed with the broken 
ice and salt. These are pressed down 
with a wooden spoon known as an ice- 
spaddle, sold specially for this purpose. 
It is most important that none of the salt 
gets into the pudding, for one little grain 
will entirely spoil the flavour. 

The liquid pudding is now converted into 
a frozen mass by turning the handle, which 
will be found at the top or side of the 
machine, with a slow, regular motion. To 
this handle is attached a dasher, which, as 
it is turned, scrapes the mixture from the 
sides of the pail and ensures even freezing 
right through. As the freezing proceeds it 
will be found more difficult to turn the 
handle. A very little experience will teach 
the ice-maker just when the pudding is 
sufficiently frozen, and it is a matter of in- 
dividual taste how hard the ices should be. 
Some people like them to remain soft, about 
the consistency of thick whipped cream, 
while others prefer them as hard and brittle 
as an icicle 

An iced sweet can be prepared and frozen 
several hours before it is to be eaten; in 
fact, water ices should never be served less 
than four hours after they are made, for it 
takes this time for the flavour to fully 
mature. The broken ice and salt will re- 
quire replenishing, and the water that accu- 
mulates at the bottom of the outer pail must 
be drained away. The ice used for re- 
packing should be wrapped in a piece of 
thick felt or old blanket and stood on a sieve 
and not broken up until the small pieces are 
required, It is hardly necessary to remind 
my readers that the machine and ice should 
both be stood in the coolest place in the 
house. 

Ice prepared in bulk in a pail is usually 
served in spoonfuls. Special spoons with 
deep bowls are made for this purpose, and 
they should be dipped in hot water each 
time before they are used. Ice does not 
melt so quickly on paper as on glass or china, 
so if plates are used they should be covered 
with paper-lace doilies. Most people prefer 


to use the little fluted paper ramekin cases, 
and stand these in the fancy ice cases which 


can be procured very cheaply at any station- 
ery or fancy shop. 

When a moulded ice pudding is desired 
the ice is prepared and frozen as already 
described, then taken out of the pail and 
pressed into a mould previously rinsed with 
cold water. The top is covered with wax 
paper before the lid is clamped down, then 
the mould is covered with broken ice. If 
the pudding does not turn out immediately, 
let it stand for a few seconds, when the 
warmth of the air wi. melt the sides suffi- 
ciently for it to slide out on to the dish. 


Cleaning the Machine 

It is very important that both the innet 
and outer pails should be _ thoroughly 
cleansed and dried as soon as the frozen 
sweet has been served. They should be 
well rinsed with hot soda water, wiped with 
a cloth and stood on the plate-rack or 
fender until absolutely dry. If the machine 
has not been used for some time it should 
be submitted to this treatment before the 
ices are made in it, 


SOME RECIPES FOR SIMPLE ICES 


Many people consider water ices are more 
refreshing than the richer and _ heavier 
cream ices. They are also much less ex- 
pensive and, for frequent consumption, 
more wholesome. 

The foundation of most water ices is a 
syrup, and the correct proportions for this 
are 1 pint of water to } lb, loaf sugar and 
the juice of $ lemon. This syrup will keep 
for a week or more, so that enough for 
several servings can be made at one time 
and stored in bottles. It is a good plan to 
keep one good quality lined saucepan ex- 
clusively for making those ice mixtures 
which require cooking, as the ingredients 
used quickly acquire the flavour of any 
pungent vegetable or meat dish that may 
have been previously cooked in the same 
pan. Put the sugar and water into the 
saucepan, and let the syrup boil for ten 
minutes. If a scum rises, this must be 
removed, Add the lemon juice, strain, and 
the foundation syrup is ready for use as 
soon as it is quite cold. 


Lemon Water Ice 
Two pints of syrup, the white of 1 large 
or 2 small eggs. Prepare the syrup as de- 
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and when cold pour into the freezer. 
pack with ice and salt, and turn the 
handle for 4 minutes. Take off the lid of 
the inner pail, stic the stiffly whisked whites 
into the half-frozen mixture, re-cover, and 
freeze till sufficiently firm. 


Orange Water Ice 
This can be made 
lemon 


as above, substituting 


orange juice for juice, or fom the 
following recipe : 

Put 1 pint water into the saucepan and 
boil. Grate the rind otf 


into a with the 


bring it to the 
6 oranges and put basin 
grated rind of a lemon, 8 ozs. castor sugar, 
and 4 sheets leaf gelatine. Pour the boiling 
water over and stir until the gelatine and 


When quite cold add 
the strained juice of the oranges and lemon, 


sugar have dissolved 
strain, and freeze. 


Strawberry Water Ice 

Rub enough ripe strawberries through 
sieve to produce Tf pint puree Add to thi 
I pint and the 
a lemon. If 


prepared syrup juice of 
necessary, colour with a few 
drops of carmine or co hineal. Raspberries, 


bananas, apricots, pineapples, ctc., can be 


used instead of strawberries. 


Cream Ices 

use the word ‘ 
from 
is an ingredient in the frozen sweet.) 

An egg custard, or one thickened with corn 


cream ”’ as a distinction 


water ’’; it does not mean that cream 


flour and I or more eggs, makes an excellent 


foundation for many varieties of everyday 
ice puddings, though for special occasions a 
small proportion of cream greatly improves 


the flavour of the dish. 


Vanilla Cream Ice 


One custard, and vanilla 
taste. 
Make the custard 


only for 


Ssugal 


pint 
essence to 

using the yolks of the 
thickening, sweeten and 


avout (N.B Frozen puddings and. ices 
require strongly sweetening and flavouring, 
quite half as much again of sugar and 
essence as would be used for ordinary 


puddings.) 


Vhen the custard is cold stir in the 
stiffly whisked whites of the eggs and freeze. 
Chopped fruits, or 


apricots, pineapple, or 


nuts, candied tinned 
preserved 


ginger cut into small pieces, may be mixed 


pears, 


with this foundation ‘‘cream.” Three ozs. 
of grated chocolate dissolved in a little water 
and stirred into the 


toothsome chocolate ice, 


custard provides a 
or if equal parts of 
strongly-flavoured tea or coftee, and milk, 
are used for making the custard instead of 
all milk, ices with these favourite flavourings 
are obtained 

A lemon or orange cream ice is made by 
adding the grated rinds and strained juice 
of 2 oranges or lemons to the cold custard. 

If no fresh or tinned fruits are handy, jam 
proportion of 4 table- 
rhe jam must 
be passed through a hair sieve, and if very 


can be used in the 
spoonfuls to 1 pint custard. 


thick a few drops of hot water can be added. 
The plain frozen custard can be used for 
was a bed for tinned 


filling meringue cases, 
apricots, pears, etc. 
A pretty way of serving home-made ice ts 
as follows: Put a dessertspoontul of straw- 
berry jam at the bottom of a deep wineglass, 
then add a large spoonful of iced custard. 
On the top of thi fresh 


place any kind of 


or tinned fruit, and finish by pouring a 
little thick fruit syrup over. 
Very good imitations of the popular 


American sundaes can be made by putting 


a large spoonful of ice-cream into a china 


scallop shell, pouring chocolate sauce of 
fruit svrup over, and sprinkling thickly 
with grated nuts. 


In conclusion of what I hope will prove 
an interesting and useful article, I will give 
one recipe for a chocolate ice-cream: 

Put 1 quart of 
stick cinnamon into a double saucepan, and 
let it become hot, but not reach boiling point. 
Beat the yolks of 4 eggs with } Ib. castor 


sugar, and stir in the stiffly whisked whites. 


cream and a small piece of 


Pour these very gradually into the hot cream, 
and stir until the mixture gets very thick. 
lake the saucepan Off the fire, add OZS. 
finely grated chocolate and 1 tablespoonful 


vanilla essence. through muslin and, 


when cold, freeze. 


Mrs. St. Clair will be pleased to answer inquiries on matters dealt with in 


these pages, but a stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Address—“ Mrs. St. 


Clair, THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, Londoa, E.C.” 
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For Ever 
HRISTIANS live “ for ever’? and love 
“for ever,’ but they never part “ for 
ever,” 

They part, as part the earth and sun, to 
meet more brightly in a little while .... 
And what is our life ? one handful 
in the sand of time, one drop in the ocean 
of “ For ever.’’ Adieu—for the little mo- 
ment called a life’?! We part in trouble, 
we shall meet in peace ; we part creatures 
of clay, we shall meet immortal spirits ; we 
part in a world of sin and sorrow, we shall 
meet where all is purity and love divine, 
where no ill passions are, but where Christ 
is, and His saints around Him clad in white. 
There, in the turning of an hour-glass, in the 
breaking of a bubble, in the passing of a 
cloud, we shall meet again; and sit at the 
feet of angels, and archangels, apostles, and 
saints, and beam like them with joy un- 
speakable, in the light of the shadow of 
God upon His throne, for ever—and ever— 
and ever.—CHARLES READE. 


OW calmly may we commit ourselves 
to the hands of Him who bears up 
the world !—Ruicurer. 


AKE use of time, if thou valuest 

eternity Yesterday cannot be re- 
called ; to-morrow cannot be assured.— 
Jeremy Taycor. 
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A Prayer for Patience 
GOD, I lift my heart to Thee, 
With deep desire one boon I ask— 
Grant this, that I may patient be, 
Whate’er my burden or my task. 


Give me a temper meek and strong, 
In all that I must do or bear— 

Undaunted by outrageous wrong, 
Unfretted by insistent care. 


Breathe in my heart that spirit mild, 
Sweet Resignation’s perfect grace, 
Whi h Jesus showed, Thy Holy Child, 
When He this lowly path did trace. 
Puitip STAFFORD Moxom. 


The Light on the Compass 
HE sea voyage is a symbol of the 
voyage of life. When I have crossed 
the Atlantic, I have loved to go out on the 
deck’ at night, and, standing by the bin- 
nacle, to watch the steersman at the wheel. 
The present gigantic steamers do not afford 
a passenger the opportunity to do this, as we 
once could do on a sailing packet. I have 
stood by the steersman when beyond the 
bow there arose a wall of darkness. Huge 
waves were smiting the vessel in the face. 
It looked hazardous enough for that great 
ship, with the precious freight of human 
life, to be driving on through the black 
midnight. 
But all the time the pilot was at the helm. 
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He looked steadfastly down at the binnacle 
light, which shone on the face of the compass. 
[hat binnacle compass was the eye of the 
ship. By that faithful guide she sees her 
way through the pitchy darkness. 

In the same manner every child of God is 
to sail his way toward eternity. The future 
is all a mystery. No one knows what the 
next hour may bring forth. There are perils 
in the deep and threatening lee shores. We 
know not what is in the darkness. But we 
do know that our compass is all right. The 
binnacle light shines full on its face, and in 
the darkness we can read such precious 
truths as these, which flash out like dia- 
monds: ‘‘ The Lord knoweth them that are 
His.”’ ‘‘ No good thing will He withhold 
from them who walk uprightly.” ‘“ To 
the upright there ariseth light in the dark- 
ness.” The binnacle light flames down 
beautifully on this precious truth: “ All 
things work together for good to them who 
love God, who are the called according to 
His purpose.” ‘‘ Hope thou in God: for 
we shall yet praise Him, who is the health 
of our countenance, and our God.’’—THEOo- 
porE L. Cuyier, D.D. 

se 
|* this world we see darkly, and the 
clearness of our vision is obscured by 
earthly vapours; and so to many of us it 
seems that the prizes of life are dealt out 
unequally, and that many sweet souls gather 
blanks and suffer loss; and in one sense it 
may be so, and to many of God’s heroines 
some hard task or toilsome path in the wilder- 
ness may be assigned. But their reward is 
not here ; in the higher life, perchance in one 
of the many mansions, they shall sit down 
amongst the nobles at the eternal feast, and 
in the gladness of that day they too shall 
realise and— 
“Smile to think God's greatness flowed around our 
incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His Rest.” 


Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
se 
instead of gain, 


ISURE thy life by loss 
Not by the wine drunk but the wine 


poured forth, 
For love's strength standeth in love's sacrifice, 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give. 
H. HAMILTON WING, 


se 


HE nearer one gets to God the more 


good one can and will do for his fellow 
men.—k. W. BArBouR 


Life’s Duties 

O ignore trifling annoyances, to avoid 

ultra-fastidiousness, to condone human 
frailties, ‘‘ remembering whereof we are all 
made ”’; to think the East wind will go 
round to the South, to believe that “ the 
darkest hour is just before dawn ”’—in a 
word, *‘ to make the best of things ’’—is to 
become a public benefactor, without profes- 
sion of philanthropy.—Mrs. JAMES FarLEy 
Cox. 


W* must be set on doing good, for 
goodness’ sake and God’s, apart from 
any thought of our own glory in the doing 


of it; apart from self-complacency that we 
have done so well.—A. MACKENNAL. 


<Je 
The Duty of Joy 
OD wants us to be happy; and if we 
live as we should live we shall be happy. 
This is not saying that we shall have no 
sorrow, or that life will always be easy and 
pleasant for us; but we may at least be 
always overcomers. We have reason to re- 
joice, whatever our circumstances and our 
condition may be. There is an inner life, 
a life hid with Christ in God, which should 
be unconquerable in a Christian, though all 
earthly things are swept away. ‘There is a 
world beyond this sphere—a world where no 
storms beat, and where nothing hurtful ever 
shall come ; why should we be so affected 
by what takes place here, where we are 
staying but a little while ?—J. KR. MILLER, 
D.D. 
I: who loves not lives not, 
And he that lives by the 1 ife canine t die. 
RAYMOND LULL. 


sje 


 eosnecolpbe ol profound faith do not 
come once for all: they vary with the 
degree and habit of obedience. There 1s a 
plant which blossoms once in a hundred 
vears. Like it, the soul blossoms only now 
and then in a space of years ; but these 
moments are the glory and the heavenly 
glimpses of our purest humanity.—F. W. 


ROBERTSON. 


HE man who does not cultivate solitude 

can never enjoy society, and he whose 
social activities are never subjected to the 
criticism of his solitary hours will cease to be 
a man governed from above, and become a 
mere thing, it may be, of art, fashioned 
from around and below.—IlIAIRBAIRN. 
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In Defence of Holidays 

HAVE called this a “‘ Holiday Num- 

ber,” and have done so deliberately, 
despite the fact that, according to present 
appearances, there will be no holiday from 
the world-conflict. Never, perhaps, have 
people been less inclined to make holiday 
arrangements than this year; and never, 
I think, do they stand more in need of 
the annual vacation. I have met women 
engaged in various duties connected with 
the war who have declared, ‘‘ Oh, I am too 
busy to take a holiday this year!’’ Others 
have said that, with the need for economising, 
it would be wicked extravagance to go away 
for a holiday ; still others have talked at 
large of the “ risks "’ of seaside resorts, and 


so forth. 

What we Need 

HE fact of the matter is, when readers 

of Tur Quiver speak of holidays, they 
do not usually mean either a riot of pleasure 
lor an expensive world-tour. Such kinds 
of “ holidays ’’ would, of course, be inappro- 
priate, to say the least, at this time. But 
the ordinary holiday, such as my readers 
know and enjoy, is, I take it, a period of 
change of scene and occupation, of relaxation 
and upbuilding. And that is what most 
people emphatically need just now. I am 
hot in the secrets of the Government, of 


? 
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CONDUCTED BY 
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course, but it does seem sometimes that 
much that perplexes us in the conduct of 
national affairs has a simple explanation 
in the strain that long-continued service 
puts on even the strongest of men. Cabinet 
crises, unintelligible to the man in the 
street, may be simply the expression of the 
demand of the human organism, even in 
the highest places, for that change and re- 
lief we ordinary folk get with our holidays. 
Why, even the soldier at the front is granted 
rest periods and week-ends at home, and 
returns to the attack all the better for the 
change. Rest and relaxation we all must 
have ; it is the universal law of Nature that 
cannot be broken with impunity. 


Need for the Soul 

HE need for a holiday is by no means 

confined to the body. Our souls need it 
no less than our minds and bodies. During 
this past year we have been living on the 
newspaper—and very thin fare it has been, 
Events have followed one another in such 
haste that the calmest of us have been in 
danger of being thrown off our balance. 
This year, more than at any other time, our 
souls need a rest in which to breathe, in 
which we can get a little distance to face 
the new situation that is emerging before 
our eyes. 
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In Time of Danger 

INCE the Zeppelins found a way past our 

coast people have had brought home to 
them the risks of war and the nearness of 
death. Many people have gone to bed at 
night with the alarming reflection, ‘‘ Sup- 
posing this day should be my last on 
earth ?”’ Now, as a matter of fact, the 
numerical chances of mishap are so slight as 
to be expressed in some such degree as one 
in a million. People die on road and river 
by accident every day of the week, but 
these violent deaths are more or less “ usual,” 
and pass unnoticed. It is the unusual that 
Presuming the risk of this 
or worse calamities, we can take pre- 
cautions, of course. Still, the bare possi- 
bility must be alarming to those who think 
of death as the end of all things. But to 
the Christian ? Do we not need quiet think- 
ing to readjust our sense of values, to recall 
to ourselves the truth which every Christian 
is taught to believe—namely, that ‘‘ whether 
we live or die, we are in Christ,’’ that death 
is not the end of all; that earthly life is 
not the supreme thing; that, in peril and 
danger, as in peace and calm, ‘‘ underneath 


alarms us. 


are the everlasting arms.” 
Se 
No Holiday for these 
T is well for us at this season to remember 
forward to a 
realise 
facing 


those who cannot look 
holiday. Do our 


the enormous difficulties 


always 
that are 


readers 


many churches and institutions all through 
this time of war? Take, for instance, that 
North London parish for which an appeal 
is made in our advertisement columns. 
Here is a church set down in a parish of 
13,000 people, entirely poor. Misery, desti- 
tution, and monotony abound, and few 
agencies there are to help. The Rev. E. C, 
Pitt-Johnson is labouring manfully to cope 
with the situation, but is handicapped by 
the debt of £322 on the new Mission Hall. 
His people have done their best by raising 
the rest of the £3,000 which the Hall cost. 
The Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Islington have strongly commended Mr, 
Pitt-Johnson’s appeal, which | pass on te 
my readers with great confidence. 


coming to the front in 


Women Police 
OMEN are 
innumerable ways owing to the war, 

Mention has been made of late of ‘‘ Women 

Police.” What exactly are they, why 

have they been called into being, and what 

do they do? Miss Barnard has gone fully 
into the subject, and an able and informa- 
tive article by her will appear in my next 

Other contributions are ‘‘ The Little 

Commonwealth,”” by Frank Elias; “ To 

Save a Mother's Life,’’ by Dr. Wilfred T. 

Grenfell; My 

Father's House,” 


by Principal Alex 


issue. 


ander Whyte, D.D., 


etc, 


“ OPEN 


THE DOOR!” 


By ALFRED B. COOPER 


ge the door and let the breeze 
That comes o’er plain and hill, 

And song-fill’d woods and flowering leas, 
O’er river, lake and rill, 

Bring in to you from yon wide world 

News of the dawn’s red flag unfurl’d, 


Open the door and let the sun 
Across your threshold steal, 
To tell you that this day begun 
Is not for woe but weal, 
That sunrise ends your sorrow’s night, 
And darkness yields at length to light. 


Open the door and let God's wind 
Blow through your chambered soul, 
And cleanse the corners of your mind, 

And make your spirit whole, 
And give you once again to feel 
The quickening rush of love-born zeal. 


Open the door and fet the light 
O’er your heart’s threshold tall, 
And whisper, “’Tis no longer night, 
And songs of peace still tall.” 
And see! 
Was but the night, and lo! 


the gloom you deemed would last 
‘tis past 
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The COMPANIONSHIP PAGES, 


Whi 


Conducted AILISON | 


MOTTO 


How, When and 
Where Corner, 
August, 1915 


M* DEAR BOY AND GIRL FRIENDS,— 
When you open Our Pages just one 
year will have passed since the great sorrow of 
this awful war fell upon the world. We cannot 
sum up what that has meant to all of us in 
our Companionship, much less all that the 
world is suffering and braving. I want this 
month first to thank you for the loyal and loving 
way in which so many of you have kept up 
your correspondence and continued to support 
our Fund. It has been a year of some anxiety, 
I must confess. For all of us have suffered, 
one way or another, and there have been so 
many, many uses for our pennies and shillings 
aud pounds. We do not know how long the 
war will last. But I believe 
I can rely on you not to 
allow our work, as helpers in 
citizen-building, to suffer. In 
our letter-box contents you 
will find suggestions about 
our Birthday, and I will com- 
ment on them later. I know 
every one of you will do any- 
thing you possibly can to 
make our Birthday a_ splen- 
didly successful dav. If every 
Companion simply does his 
or her best, then it will be. 

I wish I could tell you 
how greatly I value the cheery 
letters and brave spirit you 
have shown in letters during 
these dark war months. So 
many times, when I have felt 
“down,” there has come a 
bright message of words or 
flowers from one or another 
ot you (And these have 
gladdened me. ‘That is true 
Companions’ work, and I only 
Say this to indicate my ap- 
preciation—it is all I can do 
here. 

Do you know, I feel there 
is such valuable and urgent 
work for you all in the near 
as well as the farther future. 
It is with vou that the future 
lies. The dreams vou dream 
now, bovs and girls, and the 
ideals that you make your 


By Love Serve One Another” 


The Latest Photo of Philip. 
867 


own, will, as you bring them into life’s realities, 
mould the world about you. Can you see what 
that means? It means that we need you to 
have pure and beautiful thought-worlds of your 
own now. We need you to be conserving all 
your forces, the growing forces of manhood and 
womanhood, so that you may have the power to 
help lift the outer world to the level of your high- 
est ideals and dreams. We need you to chase 
away all the ugly, dark desires for revenge and 
hate and strife which are likely to throng the 
nations for, perhaps, years to come. We need 
you to have strong, reverent desires for true 
Love, Freedom, and Justice, and then for you to 
translate those desires deliberately into the 
everyday actions of your lives. Do you get a 
glimmering of jow we need you all ? 

I think this is your chief part in this war-time, 
to prepare on these lines for the beautiful peace- 
time for which we weary. If 
it is to be a true, lasting 
peace, its essence must be the 
spirit of our motto; and by 
living in that spirit now you 
are giving a lift towards the 
nobler future. Whenever any 
one of us consecrates life to 
such a purpose, it is bringing 
nearer that kingdom of Love 
that is, we believe, Christ's 
purpose. 

We must try to prevent, in 
these coming days, the spread- 
ing of all that is not in har- 
mony with that thought. It 
is possible, and right, for us 
to hate the evil that our 
enemies do without hating 
the enemy. And you, boys 
and girls, can be missionaries 
of love and healing wherever 
you go if you live in that 
spirit expressed by our motto. 
Let us all fight the grudge 
spirit, and try to live and 
work always in the other. 


A New Competition 
tor the Holidays 

By the way, do you all 
know this beautiful prayer 
which R. L. Stevenson wrote ? 
It seems to fit most aptly 
into these times. I will have 
it printed in full, as some of 
you may not have seen it; 
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Purge out of everv heart the lurking grudge. 
Give us grace and strength to forbear and to perse- 

re Offenders, give us the grace to accept and 
to forgive offenders. Forgettul ourselves, help us to 
bear cheerfully the forgetfulness of others, Give us 
courage and gaiety and the quiet mind. Spare us 
to our friends, soften us to our enemies, Bless us, 
if it mav be, in all our innocent endeavours, Give 
us the strength to encounter that which is to come, 
that we may be brave in peril, constant in tribula- 
tion, temperate in wrath, and in all changes of the 
future, and. down to the gates of death, loyal and 
loving one to another.” 


As this is a holiday month with most of you, 
I invite you to join in a competition. There 
will be prizes for the best illuminated, painted, 
or black-and-white copies of that R.1L.S. 
prayer. The card or paper on which the words 
are to he produced must not be larger than 
12 in. square, but you may use any kind you 
choose—brown paper, cartridge, or sketch- 
boards. All Companions are eligible for this ; 
those who are under 12 years of age may send 
me copies in ordinary handwriting, showing the 
very best they can do. I shall like to receive 
entries by August 31st, please. 

There are heaps of letters in my box, and some 
of much interest. Before beginning to read 
some of them one bv one, there is another com- 
petition to deal with here. I must confess I 
was disappointed that so few letters about our 
Companionship came in, and there was only on¢ 
entry for the prize for a collecting-book design. 
That, of course, does not constitute a com- 
petition. EpDNA BURGES, who sent me a 
delightful explanation of her scheme, had taken 
much trouble with her design, but it is rather 
too full and complicated for our use. We must 
try this again later. 

Kitty WILLERS (Cambridgeshire) has written 
in the “ Letter to a Friend” the one I consider 
the all-round best of those sent in, and to her the 
first prize goes. MILDRED Lopp (Jamaica) wins 
the second prize. I shall be glad to have your 
criticisms of these letters. You know what I 
want such a letter for—to send to new members 
and friends who ask for information concerning 
our Companionship. Both letters, in my opinion, 
require additions. I shall be glad to give a 
prize for the best postscript. Let me have post- 
scripts soon, please 


“My pear Betry,—Have you heard about the 
‘How, When and Where Corner’ in THe Quiver ? 
rhis delightful Corner was started by Alison several 
vears ago. As the number of Companions increased, 
\lison thought how splendid it would be if they 
could support a child, so she chose a little girl, named 
Violet, from Dr. Barnardo's Homes. The money 
(£23) was raised by the Companions to send her to 
Canada. Svon after a boy, David, was sent out in 
the same wav: then another child, Lena; last of all 
Philip was chosen to be maintained in the Farning- 
ham Homes. There are only three to support now, 
as David is earning his own living; but we want 
the Companionship to grow, so that we can support 
another child. £13 per annum is required for each 
child in Canada 

“We all send as much monev as we can towards 
the Fund, though a Companion is not pledged to 
do so. Some boys and girls send certain sums 
quarterly There are several girls who are editors 
of magazines which are read for a small sum each 


night Some do gardening, needlework, or make 


RES 


toffee for sale. At places where there are a number 
of Companions they hold a sale of work, 

“Early in September, our birthday month, we 
have a Special Effort Day, on which all the Com. 
panions endeavour to do something extra to help 
the Corner in some way; if they cannot earn money 
for the Fund, they can at least write a letter to Alison, 
or try to get a new Companion It is so splendid to 
think that all the Companions are working for and 
thinking about the Corner on that day! 

“ Badges have been designed in the form of a 
violet, in honour of our first protégée, with the letters 
*O.C’ (‘Quiver Compshion’) engraved on them. 
They can be had as a brooch, pendant, or tie-pin, 
The prices are 1s. gilt, and 2s. 6d. silver. 

“The ‘Companionship Pages’ are at the end of 
THE Quiver, which is published monthly, price 6d 
First there is a letter from Alison, then extracts of 
letters from Companions. Sometimes the 
write; then their letters are printed. Alison is 
always pleased to receive Companions’ letters, and 
likes us to write to her as often as we can; she also 
likes to have our photographs, and when they are 
clear she has them printed in Tue Quiver. Every 
month a prize is given for the best letter. We can 
write about anything we like: our pets, books we 
have been reading—anvthing we can think of to 
make a letter interesting. Often there are com- 
petitions, such as letter-writing, and usually, 
a few months before Christmas, a doll-dressing and 
scrapbook competition The dolls and books are 
given to poor little London children for Christmas. 
If you become a Companion you can enter for any 
of the competitions All vou have to do is to fill 
up the coupon found in the advertisement pages in 
THe Quiver and send it with a penny stamp to 
Alison. 

\ prize is given to every 
twelve others to join the Corner. 

“If you care to write to the protégés, and vou 
send the letter to Alison, she will torward it for vou. 

* Do join the Corner ; there is no age limit.—With 
much love, I remain, your loving chum, Kurry.” 


protégés 


Cssavs, 


member who gets 


The Foreign Prize-winner 


“My pear Heten,—I am sure you will be pleased 


to hear about our * How, When and Where Corner, 
and I will try to make my letter very interesting, 

“A few years ago Alison, our * Leader,’ started 
this Companionship, and since then it has been 
growing, until now we have a great many Com- 


panions. 

*“ We have sent three children to Canada, and one 
is in England. Our Canadian children are Violet, 
Lena, and David, while Philip is our English boy. 
David started to earn his own living some months 
ago, and seems to be getting on very nicely. Je 
are all so proud of the good work which our three 


still in school are doing. They are in good, happy 
homes, where they seem to be much loved. We are 
paying for them by cach Companion raising as much 
money as possible in any way he or she can. Some 
of us have little sales of candy and cakes, or pretty 
things to wear; others have collecting cards, while 
some, like myself, have our H.W.W.C._ boxes. 
Alison, and also others who are not members, often 
help us, which is very kind of them-—don't you 
think so? We are not forced to give anything, 
but Alison likes us to do all we can, and we enjoy 
helping our three children 

** Besides just raising monev, we have several 
pages in THe Quiver for ourselves, where we have 
Alison’s * Message,’ and also several of the Com- 
panions’ letters. All of the letters are interesting, 
and we often get helpful suggestions from them. 
Alison’s message is always interesting, and April's 
was especially so. We get to know a lot of boys 
and girls in this way, and als as you see, we are 
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able to help other boys and girls to grow into fine 
men and women. 

“But we have one thing more—our monthly 
competition. We have letters, stories, or poems to 
write, and dolls to dress, and scrapbooks to make. 
Alison, of course, chooses the best, and a prize 1s 
awarded. We also have prizes for the best letter 
written to the Corner, without a real view to com- 

tition. This, of course, encourages us to do our 

st, so that even if we fail we can feel that it was 
not because of carelessness but because our work 
was not quite so well done as that of someone else, 
and we try to do better next time. 

“TI am sure that you would enjoy this Corner, 
and I wish you would join, Our motto is ‘ By Love 
Serve One Another.’ Is it not beautiful ? 

“Please think this over very carefully, and also 


please join. We are always 
glad to be able to welcome 
new Companions. — Affection- 


ately your friend, MILDRED 
Lopp.” 


And now for the 


Letter Box 

Oh, by the way, Dorotiny 
LITTEN has been good enough 
to send me the diary she kept 
during her splendid holiday 
in Norway. I have read it 
through with real interest. 
It has been excellently kept, 
and for a ten-year-old girlie 
shows remarkable persever- 
ance and thoughtfulness. If 
we find too many letters to 
allow extracts this month, we 
must have some of the diary 
in our September ‘‘ Corner.” 

This letter comes from 
Aberdeenshire : 


“Dear Atison,—I am send- 
ing you 18s. for Violet. This 
is the time of year that my 
magazine subscriptions are due, 
and the members have been so 
good in helping me this year. I 
will send you this number of 
‘The Violet Magazine’ to read 
when all the members have 
read it. I was to have come 
to London this spring, but we 
thought it better to wait and 
see what things would be like 
later on, and home seems the 
best place just now. I am often 
down in one of the hospitals here seeing the 
wounded soldiers, and they are so grateful and jolly. 
I enjoy my visits very much, and only wish I could 
do more to help.—With love, yours affectionately, 
Dorotny Jean Best.” 


JEAN’s magazine is one of my best supporters, 
aud we must all congratulate her on her circle 
of readers; but then ‘“‘ The Violet” is always 
fresh and entertaining. Thank you once more, 
Dorothy Jean. 

HERIOT HuGuES (London) sent me a box full 
of lovely flowers that she gathered when on a 
happy day visit to Ruislip. 

HILDA Purttipson (London) wrote telling me 
that she was at Southend-on-Sea when the air 
raid was “on” and saw something of what 
happened. 


Nora Smith, 


“1 am afraid this will be a short letter,” she says 
“but it is better than none—isn’t it? I will try 
to send something towards our Fund next time.” 


A Letter and Gift from South Africa 

I was asking—last month, I think—what had 
become of all our members in South Africa. An 
early post afterwards brought me an interest- 
ing letter from ARTHUR GorpsCHMID?T. He 
tells me: 


“I have two cousins in German West Africa, and 
another, a major, on the desert side. . . . Our boys 
have very hard times after they land at Walfisch 
Bay, for there is no water, and the heat is cruel, 
sometimes registering 120°. The Germans have 
made wells, but as they leave 
the country they poison the 
water. . . . My cousin had 
his horse shot under him just 
as they were making a dash 
for safety. One of the troopers 
turned and saw him running, 
and gave him a lift on his own 
horse, so saving his life. We 
watch very anxiously for news 
of the great war. I have a 
brother who was a medical stu- 
dent in London; he went over 
to France, and stayed there 
all the winter. He has been 
in hospital for some weeks 
owing to suffering from frost- 
bitten feet. I am glad to say 
he has joined the London Rifie 
Brigade, and is back at the 
Front. I spent a very pleasant 
Easter vacation in the country. 
We had riding, bathing, fishing, 
shooting, etc. I am enclosing 
9s. for the Fund and 1s, for a 
badge, please. Wishing you 
every success in your work, I 
remain, yours sincerely, ARTHUR 
GOLDSCHMIDT.” 


How many such fine deeds 
as that of the trooper have 
happened within the last 
twelve months—deeds of sol- 
diers, and civilians too! I 
was glad of Arthur's gift for 
the Fund. I wonder what 
has happened to all our 
other South African mem- 
bers: Catherine and Hilda 
Angove, Marguerite and 
Helena Beck, John Dick, 
Marguerite Foss, Hettie Joubert, James Jar- 
dine, Lettie Versfield—and all the others? 


From Unknown Friends 


Here are two pleasant notes from unknown 
friends. With the Aberdeen postmark comes 
this little note ; 


“Dear Attson,—Just a mite to help the Corner 
from one who is too old to join, but feels interested 
in the young folk and enjoys reading the letters 
every month. I am sure God will bless you for the 
good work.—Yours truly, M. A. G.” 

Inside was a gift of a shilling, and you will 
all share my appreciation of the kindness and 
sympathy the letter expresses. 

Another note bore the Redditch postmark ; 
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“3 losed please find postal order for 2s. for 
\lison as mall help-up to the Violet Fund. The 
Companionship Pages are always read with interest 
by T. Kk.” 


All our anonymous friends must believe that 
we thank them very cordially. It would be 
nicer if we could send our receipt, but we are 
very thankful always for their gifts, and especi 
ally so in these hard-up times. Wasn't it good 
of our Editor to give us that note in his Con- 
versation Corner in June? He, too, must have 
a “thank you”’ from us all. 


“My pear Atison,” wrote MILpRED Lopp 
(Jamaica),—** Now that I have entered for one 
competition I feel brave enough to try once more. 


I really could not get my letter any longer, and I 
am afraid that its shortness will score me out, but 
still 1 want vou to see what I know and feel about 
the Corner, even if I do not succeed. Philip's report 
was fine, and I think we all ought to be proud of 
him. 1 hope vou will hear from Violet and Lena 
soon rheir Jetters are alwavs so interesting. I 
must bid vou good-bye for this time.—Your loving 
Companion, MILDRED Lopp.” 

You have already seen Mildred’s Competition 
letter 

The next envelope I take 
coupon and the following : 


out contains a 


I always read your pages with 
great interest, and 1 very much want to belong to 
the H.W.W.C. Will vou please accept me as a 
Companion? I have not left school yet, as I am 


“ Dear ALISON, 


only just thirteen. I think it an excellent plan to 
keep four children. At least, there are three, 
now that David is earning his own living. How 


proud you must feel to know that it is through the 
Companions that he has had such a good start in 
life. I hope the sixth birthday of the H.W.W.C. 
will see heaps of presents from the Companions, 
and I am going to make a special effort to send one. 
Don't you think it would be nice for each Com- 
panion to make a special effort to get as many new 
Companions as he or she can, and perhaps get them 
to send for a badge ? This would be a great addition 


to the Corner.—Yours lovingly, Marte Lrevn 
(Middlesex).”’ 
A most serviceable sugyestion, Marie. I hope 


many will adopt it 
AILIE WELSH (Australia) wrote once more 
after a big gap between letters : 


* Dear Atison,—I am sure you must be wonder- 
ing what has become of me, I have not written fo 
8s» long. I have been having my Easter holidays, 
bit we go back to-morrow. It has been raining here 
nearly all the holidays, but the last few days have 
been fine I have not been out much in the holidays. 
I went to the pantomime Cinderella, and twice to the 
dentist. I also went to play with a little friend once. 
I am enclosing a postal note for 2s. 1 have a little 
postal box which I keep for collections for you. 1 
earned 3d. by sewing on buttons for my sister; 1 
have been knitting socks for the soldiers, and father 
said if I could get mine finished before mother he 


would give me 6d., but mother got hers done first, 
so father gave her the 6d., and she gave Frica 3d. and 
me 3d. te put in our boxes for you. Then I saved 
up the rest. At the beginning of this quarter at our 
school we had a garden féte in aid of the War Funds 
and for the Inland Mission Fund. It lasted two 
atternoons and evenings, and we realised f90. Of 


course, our school is a pretty big one, and as we are 
Hl very interested in these things we have our weekly 


collections for the mission and the war funds, and 
lately we have been each giving a penny a week to 
t Be in Our long, hot summer is over at last, 


and after the rain the gardens all look so nice, In 
our garden we have a great many cactus dahlias, and 
we hear so many remarks as people go by admiring 
them. Erica sends her love and says she will write 
soon. Good-bye now.—With much love, I remain, 
your loving Companion, Arnie 

I am ambitious to have a group in that vigor- 
ous school of Ailie’s. Her box is a happy way 
of helping our Fund, and though one would like 
to have seen her win the stocking race, vet our 
Fund has not suffered, you see. It is pleasant 
to imagine the interest and fun that Ailie and 
lirica manage to find in working for our children. 
But they are not the only ones who find those 
rewards. ‘To Ailie the Foreign Letter Prize for 
the month is being sent. 

A. V. DENNIS (aged 19) is a new member in 
Yorkshire. I hope she will send me a letter 
quickly. 

NorRA Situ, who sends me this picture of 
herself, was delighted with Lena's photograph 
and Violet's letter. 

“It is no nice,” she says, “ to see what our children 
look like, and to read such good news as we had this 
month. I hope I shall be able to do something to 
help on our next Special Effort Day. And I enjoyed 
reading those nice letters from the Companions tell- 
ing how they were trying to serve during the war. 


I will now close, with much love from Mary and 
myself, and many thanks for your good wishes for 


our exams.” 


The photograph shows Nora in a dress as 
*France,”’ at a school festivity 

GERTIE FOSTER wrote about her visit to 
Scarborough. She has been unable to go in for 
the competition, as she was not well at the time. 


“The photo of Violet was very good,” she remarks 
“Tt will he nice when we can get another protégée 
] hope to send something for the Fund next time.” 


A Suggestion for 

Birthday Celebrations 
KATHLEEN COLLVER sent me _ the 

letter from her Canadian home: 


“My pFAR ALISON,—We were so pleased to see 
Violet's bright, happy face in the May number ; and 
isn’t the news lovely of our child?) We are looking 
forward to seeing Lena’s picture soon Our cousin 
Hildegarde Hennessy’s letter pleased us very much, 
and we hope she will write often. In the May 
number you ask us to suggest something for cele- 
brating our sixth birthday I think it would be a 
nice plan for you to have a list of all our Companions 
names, and where resident, published in a list In 
THE Quiver, and for each one to give a halfpenny 
(or a cent) for every vear of their age I shall send 
14 cents for my age, and Dorothy 11 cents. Surely 
each one would be willing to give this, and no doubt 
many would do more Then each ¢ ompanton would 
know who lived near or far away I often wonder 
if there are many living in Canada; for we must 
have a good many hundred Companions now. 1 
am enclosing 6 dollars for the Fund, which we made 
by selling flowers, all except a donation of 25 cents 
I have not been able to use my hand vet; as you 
will see, this Is not mv own writing With love from 
Dorothy and myself 

We all hope Kathleen will soon have the use 
of her hand again. The gift to our Fund was 
a big help last quarter, and shows much keen- 
ness and enterprise on the part ol these two 
iaithful Companions 


following 
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To Mothers! 


You cannot rear 
healthy children on 
food substitutes. 


But you can rear healthy children 
on a dietary in which wholesome 
BIRD’S Custard supplies the needful 
body-building nutriment. 


Remember — children must have 
sweet dishes, and the best and most 
suitable of all is 


Birds 


the Nutritious Custard | 


xt 
Made ina moment! No tax on yourtime! No tax on your pocket! 
Hl! Always insist on BIRD'S Custard. No substitute can be so pure or so wholesome, i 
Scld in Pkts, 2 for 4d & Boxes, large Lins. 


a soothing, refreshing, and emollient milk for the face, hands, and arms, 
warranted free from any leaden or metallic ingredients ; it 


REMOVES FRECKLES, SUNBURN, 


tan, redness, and roughness of the skin, cused by the use of hard water; 
soothes prickly heat, stings of msects, Xc.; keeps the 


SKIN COOL AND REFRESHED 
during the heat of summer, and renders the skin soft, smooth, and delicate ; 
bottles 2/3 and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 

67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Celtic and Cornish 

Crosses 
In the Beautiful 

Grey Cornish Granite. | 


Erected in any Churchyard 
or shipped abroad. 


DZatin Cross 


(as illustrated) 
4{t. Gin. high, £9 : 10 ($46.24) 


Catalogue ‘No. 39) and 
S | Specimens POST FREE. 


RLEAS, BUGS MOTHS, BEETLES. G. Maile & Son 


367 Euston Rd., London, N.W. 
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THE QUIVER _ 


C. BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, 


Buy your linen now! 


WING to the War, scarcity of flax and 
increased cost of produc tion, all kinds of 
advancing in price. Now 
the time to get in a good stock ot 
household linen while we are still able to supply 
at moderate prices. Our Irish Linen, recognised 
as the best for a generation, is unequalled for its 


linen goods are 


1S 


splendid wearing qualities and retention of 
original white colour. 
BED LINEN 
No. ML21. Plain Irish Linen 


Sheets, Heavy-w eight, ourow n 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


& Neither Scratch 
SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention js 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WaREHOUSE : 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 


make. Single Bed sizes—2 ~ 
24 yds., 21/7; 2 x 3 yds., 25/6; 
¢ 2x 34 yds., 30/1. Double Bed 
| sizes—2} x 3 yds., 31/10; 24 x 
34 yds., 37/1 pair. Plain Irish 


Linen Pillow Cases to match, 18 
x 28 ins., 21/6; 19 x 30ins., 25/8 
doz. Plain Irish Linen Bolster 
Cases to match, 17 x 54 ins., 
41/9; 19 x 60 ins., 417/- dozen 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
No. 1K. Ladies’ fine mull Initial 
Handkerchiefs, about 15 ins, 
with ¢in. hem. Per doz., 4/6. 
No. 20. Gentlemen's al! pure 
linen bordered Handkerchiefs. 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 


IT 18 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


BURGESS' 
LION 


cl PTING br 


ING OR 


nic or 


Can be had with either taped 


or corded borders. Usual size 
about 21ins.,§/6doz. Largest 
size about 23 ins., 6/9 dozen, 
Illustrated List and samples post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lrp., 
36C Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 


Full particulars as to this class of publicity by means of a 


large number of the above, circulating in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, may be had on application to the Manager, Advertisement 
Department, CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, 


ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


That’s 
grows 


and nourtshing— neve 
mouth. With Bird's 


Blan 


Try to-day the ‘RASPBERRY CREAM.” 


Meruop: 
Empty the 


Carefully measure 14 pints of milk. 
Powder from « 
Boil the rest of the milk with 


24 


milk make into a smooth pas te. 
When it is boiling up thoroughly pour all at once into the basin and Aww well. 
Be sure the milk is really boiling or the cream will n nt thicke When cold fill into small 
‘ } 
glasses or turn out into adish. Sprinkle the surface with ** Hundreds and Thousands” (obtain- ‘ha Id. packets. 4d. 


able at any Confectioner's), 


is for Billy 


Age eight and a quarter, 
Whose trousers daily get shorter and shorter. 
Mother gives him Blancmange made from Bird’s 
BLANCMANGE POWDER, 
why Billy grows 


Bird's Blancmange is 


Birds 
ncemande 


ye packet into a basin, and with thre 


The effect is very pretty and a d lig ht to the children, 


tall and his Mother 
prouder! 


summer food for young people—light, dainty, 

r stodgy, | just that right firmness which melts in the 

Blancmange you get a real double Cream Blancmange 
by using only ordinary milk. 


an ideal 


Makes also a delicious Rasp- 
berry Cream. This is a 
cheap dish and quite easy. 
You need only a box of | 
BIRD’S Blancmange, Rasp- 


berry Flavor, like this 
t is sure to please ALFRED BIRDS F 
everyone. BLANC MANGE Poi 


f the 


e tablespoonfuls out 


ozs., Or 15 lumps, of sugar. 


and 7\d. boxes. 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


Kathleen's suggestion about the list can 
hardly be carried out, I think. There are dis- 
advantages which I need not discuss here that 
would prevent it, although it would be nice in 
several ways. But the “ cent for a year’”’ idea 
is quite good, and if every Companion could 
and would adopt it, well, what a lot of receipts 
I should have to write out! 

I am not saying much about the Special Effort 
Day. But I know that all of you who possibly 
can will remember Saturday, September 4th, 
and try to do something for the sake of our 
children. We must keep our flag flying. More, 
and not less; forward, and not back. ‘These 
must be our marching orders in these days. 
Send me a birthday letter, at the least, and if 
you can carry out any of the suggestions made 
—or better plans still—I shall be delighted. 

EMILY RAMSAY (Ayrshire) wrote : 


“T have been intending to write to you ever since 
the Easter holidays, but owing to visitors I have 
not had time. I am glad to see our protégés are 
getting on so well, and enclose 1s. forthe Fund. . . . 
There are a good many Belgians in the town, some of 
whom give French lessons. We have one who comes 
once a week for an hour and talks to us. It is rather 
interesting, and we must talk French, as she cannot 
talk English.” 


The following wins our Home [Letter Prize 
for August : 


“My pear Atison,—I thought vou might like 
to hear about some of the lovely motor drives we 
have been having lately. The first long one was 
around. We crossed the Tay at Grandtully, went 
through Aberfeldy, and reached the head of Loch 
Tay. It was a warm day, and the loch looked so 
pretty ; it was a deep blue, and the blue hills looked 
as if thev rose straight out of it. We then went 
through Kenmore and came home on the other side 
of the river, having done the round in two hours. 
Another day we went past Loch Tummel, which I 
think was even prettier than Loch Tay. The road 
was high above the loch, and we looked right down 
on it through the trees, which were just coming into 
leaf. A few days ago we went up through Blair 
Atholl and past Struan. The road was over a moor, 
ind very wild and lonely. The sheep and lambs were 
straying all about the place, and it was amusing to 
see them running out of the way when they heard 
the motor horn. We sometimes go across the moor 
to Kirkmichael, and that is also very wild. My 
collection for the Fund has reached 2s. 3d. so far. 
I shall try and get more added to it before long. 
Can we make suggestions for competitions? If so, 
I should like to suggest one on what we read. It 
would be interesting to see the different kinds of 
books that the Companions like, for people’s tastes 
vary so much. I take Little Kolks every month. 
Perhaps it is a children’s magazine, but there are 
some very interesting parts in it, especially in the 
Library, Science and Nature pages. I am so glad 
that our four protézés are doing well.—Ever your 
interested Companion, ApAn 

I still have an affection for Little Folks, 
too, Adah, so you are not alone. We have had 
such competitions, but I shall be happy to have 
as many letters on ‘“‘ My Holiday Reading” as 
boys and girls care to send me this autumn. I 
am always interested in discussing with you the 
books you read ‘ 


Another new member writes: 


“ Dear Atison,—We have taken Tue Quiver for 
years ; in fact, mother used to have it when she was 
a little girl, and as I have always been very interested 
in the H.W.W.C. I at last decided to join. I shall 
be twelve years old next October. We live in a 
very pretty part of Kent, in a valley. Our garden 
looks lovely in the summer time, and sometimes, 
when it is fine, we have our meals in the summer- 
house. There have been several hundred soldiers 
billeted in ——. Our Sunday school has been 
turned into a ‘Soldiers’ Welcome.’ I enclose a stamp 
for a certificate of membership.—Wishing you every 
success, Puytiurs OLIve Pratt.” 

We “welcome” all our new members. 

From Yorkshire comes a long, interesting 
letter from Dora M. GREAVES. 

* You will notice,” she says, “‘ that I have changed 
my address. This house is much nicer than the 
other one. It is very, very old in one part, and has 
a lovely garden full of old-fashioned flowers. We 
hope to have a good show of roses this year, as there 
are a lot of rose trees, many of which are simply 
covered with buds. Love to yourself and * Our 
Four,’ 

EpitH M. Smitru (Kent) thoroughly enjoyed 
her holiday in Devonshire, and, after lying still 
for so many months, we can imagine she would 
appreciate the joy of being able to move about. 
I was glad to have the notes about Brixham 
and other places Edith visited. 

RUTH GELDART told me that in July she was 
going in for the Preliminary, Oxford, and 
Dorothy, her sister, is going in for the Senior. 
“I like the beginning of the new story very 
much,”’ she adds. 

ALICE MITCHELI, (aged 17) is a new member 
in Warwickshire. 

“T have been very interested in the Companion- 
ship Pages for a long time,” she says, “ and have 
now summoned up courage to write to ask if I may 
join. I always thought that my letters would be 
of no interest to you, but I suppose if everyone else 
thought the same you would get no letters at all! 
What a very good portrait of Lena there is in this 
month’s Quiver, and what a good report of her 
examination marks too! Will you please accept 
my 2s. for the Fund? We have only lately come to 
live here. Do you know Warwickshire at all? I 
wonder if you have ever been to Kenilworth Castle ? 
It is so interesting, and it needs very little imagina- 
tion to people it with Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of 
Leicester, and all the other characters in Sir Walter 
Scott's * Kenilworth.’ ” 

Now the printers say ‘‘ No more room.” - All 
other correspondents will please accept my 
thanks for their letters, ° 
etc. My love to each 
ot you.—I am, your 
Companion Friend, 


P.S.—ERICcA WELSH tells me of her disappoint- 
ment that the present irregularity of the mails 
has prevented her entering the competitions. 
Probably that has been so with others. Until 
further notice, please remember the Foreign 
members have an extension of ‘wo months over 
the time limit for Homeland Companions, 
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DRINK WITHOUT ALCOHOL 


The Need for Substitutes 


N my article last month I laid stress on 

the need for the private individual to 
follow the King’s lead in the matter of the 
drink problem, and dealt with the question 
of substitutes for alcoholic drink. 

During August and September we may 
expect the hottest weather of our English 
summer, and the subject of drink is, there- 
fore, particularly appropriate. 


A Commonplace Fact 

The harm by alcohol on the 
human system cannot be emphasised too 
often. It is necessary to insist that it is 
not a food, that the impression of 
energy and vitality which it imparts is a 


wrought 


and 
false one, bringing with it a reaction that is 
lowering and harmful. Similarly alcohol is 
neither necessary nor desirable as a thirst- 
quencher, fact, must 
stantly be borne in mind in dealing with the 
drink problem, and that is the well-known, 
fact that fhe 


(one however, con 


easily demonstrated, scientific 


body needs a great deal of liquid. The 
scientist will tell you how great a part of the 
body is made up simply of water. The 


body needs food—even in hot weather : but 
the body needs, and must have, drink, and 
that, too, in greater quantities in hot than in 
cold weather. 
Not Enough Drink 

A common mistake of many abstainers is 
that they do not 
from neglect of this simple duty arise many 
ailments that are attributed to much more 


keep 


take enough drink, and 


formidable causes. To healthy, as 
every doctor will tell you, you must drink 
sufficient liquid to replenish the system, to 
cleanse the organs of the body and to supply 
the blood-fluid. 

The best 


a meal, or not 


after 
before. 


times for drinking are 


less than an hour 
Some time ago there was a certain cult of 
that that 


to drink with one’s meals, but 


** medical opinion insisted one 


ought never 


the theory has been entirely disproved ; 


laid 


amount ol 


axiom that a 
with 


down as an 
drink 


It Is now 


moderate meals 
stimulates the gastric juices of the stomach 


and promotes digestion. 


What the Body Needs 

Now, all this, of course, might be used as 
‘argument ”’ for the use of alcoholic drink, 
Indeed, a great many people take alcohol 
not as a stimulant, but as drink pure and 
that this is 
the best way of quenching the thirst and ab- 


simple, under the impression 
sorbing into the body the necessary amount 
of liquid. As a matter of fact, it is no such 
The body fluid 
It is easy to prove, and it has been done times 
without that hardens the 
tissues of the food, and preserves it, thus 
Drink by all means— 
and between 


thing. needs not alcohol. 


number, alcohol 
preventing digestion. 
with the 
meals most certainly, before breakfast most 


meals moderately, 
religiously. 


“Not Attractive Enough” 


I know that many people find plain 
water “not attractive enough,” and_ espe- 
cially that the glass of hot water recom- 
mended on rising is difficult to take sans 


flavouring. Certainly plain water does not, 
otter 


those who ought, 


sufficient inducement to 
for their health’s sake, to 


These people will find 


somehow, 


take more liquid. 
the 
only 


many of lesser - known Temperance 
drinks not 


tinctly health-giving 


thirst-quenching, but dis- 


Having these facts in mind, it will be 
seen how important it is, more especially 
at the present crisis, that non-alcoholic 
drinks should be well known and _ readily 


bad the dis- 
tillers and the publicans will, on hoardings 
and in the public press, call attention to their 
in the fashion. Why 
should not Temperance drinks be brought 


available. In good times and 


wares most enticing 


to our notice as extensively, persistently, 


and attractively ? 
W. W. 
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ach INDISPENSABLE & INEXPENSIVE 
"if For Hats, Clothes, Papers, etc. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL. ; 
NEAT AND ARTISTIC. 
Actual size: 3] wide, 3% deep. | 3 
Bronze Oxydised Finish. | 
BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 
las Invaluable where space is a | 
ink, af It entirely supersedes the old 3 
and 
is Neatness & Tidiness, 8. cach, 
Of all Ironmongers, Stores, 
ab- and General Dealers. % “se 
FRESH Milk if you value 
ilk if you value | 
2 ye 
m your baby’s future! 
the GY 
on 
mother needs to be told what 4% 
is best for baby whilst 
een mother’s milk is still available, 7 
10st % but every mother should know that 
we ° we 
% fresh cows milk—suitably adapted— % | 


is best when mother’s milk is not % 
available, or is insufficient in quantity ; 


lain N or poor in quality. wy 3 
we 
THE DRI N K OU ES Mellin’s Food humanises 
Ived by taki Cow's Milk. 
= IS so ve y ng Add “ Mellin’s"” to fresh cow's milk and vou not only % 
not, retain the vital properties of the fresh milk which are 7% 
4 essential to. the growth of the baby, but you so ye 
“humanise the milk that it becomes closely similar 
to to mother's milk—and Mellin's Food is the only 
known medium for doing this. With Mellin’s 
find Food, this fresh cow's milk can be instantly treated wy 3 
nce to suit the digestive powers of any child, of any age; £7 4 
ee + O and at all ages it supplies just the exact essentials {4% : 
dis- for developing sturdy bodies. 
Z “My son is only 19 months,” writes Mrs. Armstrong, Y 
_ ie) of Gt. Western Street, Manchester, “and weighs 2 st Bs 
be 2lbs. He is as strong again as most children, and is 22% 
= | | ZY all solid flesh. He has been fed from birth exclusively 9% 
ally | on Mellin’s Food.” (Photo above.) 
dily ml ye 
dlis- | 2% 
VA VA 
* = mm ye 
we 
ight on %, 
Y 
tly, 
t% 
we 
MAKES FRESH COW’S MILK LIKE MOTHER'S MILK. 
GY FREE A Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Fou vl with a 2% 
PURE ENGLISH BREWED ALE AND STOUT valuable handbook for mothers—* How to 
ontaining all the tonic VA Feed the Baby “— will be sent free on request 4 
A ravle after effect Sample 
' A special analytic K Ale has nothing that MELLIN'S FOOD. TD , KIM LONDON, 
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The Charms of South-Western 
Ireland for Holiday and Health 


HERE is the pen that can fittingly and ably describe the 
W loveliness, transcendent beauty, the enrapturing mag. j 
nificence, the entrancing allurement, and the subtle 
captivation of the sylvan scenery, the romantic rusticity, the 
glorious mountainous magnificence, and the charming combina. 
tion of waterfall, glen and seascape that spreads itself in layish 
splendour as a wondrous panorama over the south-western 
district of ‘“‘ dear old Ireland ”’ ? 

To think of lovely Killarney, of the sirenic charms of Glengariff, 
the rugged beauty of Bantry Bay, and the quiet fascination of 
dear little Parknasilla, nestled in the valley, is to call wp in oneself 
a spirit of unrest, an irresistible hunger that can alone be satisfied 
by the resolve that the earliest opportunity shall be the occasion 
for a visit to this most refreshing atmosphere for the reinvigoration / 
of soul and body and of jaded nerves 

Surely here Nature has just been allowed to have her own 
untrammelled and unfettered way, producing a luxuriant growth 
of fotiage and flower, forming landscape and seascape that simply 
baffle and even defy description by the pen of the writer or even 


by the pencil of the artist " 
PARKNASILLA There are in certain places lovely landscapes that give one 
Photo: G. F. Smith & Co. Liverpool the idea that in ages past some wondrous giant hand created an 


upheaval of the earth's formation, bringing into existence towering 
mountains, sloping hillsides, basin-like valleys, angry waterfalls, silvery streams, rushing rivulets, and tranquil 
lakes, and that in due course Time and Nature have together come to the healing up of the wondrous scene, 
covering with richest verdure and blossom, and stately timber, the crags and the crannies, the mountains 
and the valleys, the hill slopes and the river sides. ‘Truly tt is God’s own country—so lovely is it that 
one is reminded of the beautiful thought expressed by the writer of the song ‘ God’s Garden ”"— 


“The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird for mirth, 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 

To be brought into this charming vista of beauty one has but to avail oneself of the services of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. The quick-running and comfortable expresses of this railway system run 
direct from Dublin through Cork, to Queenstown, and there are branch lines that take the traveller to Water- 
ford, Limerick, Kerry, and the entrancing district of Killarney, Caragh, and Valentia. Happy indeed is he 
or she who is quietly and comfortably seated in a corner in one of these trains, bound for the beauties of 
this land of rest, recuperation, and delight. There scarcely can be a place more befitted for the spending of a 
charming quiet holiday 

Delightful trips by 
train, by motor car, or 
by motor char-a-bane 
can be made to many a 
charming spot 

Attractive and very in 
teresting booklets are pub 
lished forthe use of intend 
ing tourists and visitors by 
the Great Southern and 
Western Railway. They 
can be had freely if a 
letter be addressed to The 
Tourists’ Office, Kings- 
bridge Station, Dublin 

Now, as a peroration, 
let a spec ial pean be raised 
to dear little Parknasilla 


the most loveiy part of all 
the district, close to the ' 
lake and surrounded by 

the mountains. Here is 

the very ideal spot to stay , 
where fine fishing can be t 
enjoyed, and where are to { 
be found all the accessories I 


that go to make up a 
happy holiday sojourn 


ONE OF THE ISLANDS, PARKNASILLA A & Liverpool 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


“ When the Sun’s a-Flashing ” 


O far as I know myself, I do not think 

there is an inch of fatalism about me, 
yet things are always happening which fill 
me with wonder. You stroll forth one 
morning, like as you have done hundreds 
of times, but you take one street rather 
than another, you scarce know why; _ here 
something happens, and the whole current 
of your life becomes changed. Perhaps the 
result is that you find a mate whose in- 
fluence makes or mars all your future, or 
the occupation which has hitherto fitted 
you like a glove is cast aside for some other, 
or a talent is brought out which no one— 
and least of all yourself —ever suspected you 
to possess. In any case, by this slight ‘‘ hap- 
pening,” your whole route-march is altered. 

Only the indolent will call it a chance : 
the active brain sees too many loops and 
lifts of personal freedom to be content 
with a mere Turkish theory of fate. The 
indolent sees the hands on the dial, as it 
were, but sooner or later to the active 
mind the dial becomes transparent, and it 
gives a glimpse of the Power that is working 
from within, then the old words grow 
tuminous—that ‘‘ the heart of man deviseth 
his way, but the Lord directeth his steps.” 
Here, in the old jargon, is Necessity, but 
here is also Free-will, leaving us still the 
courage of faith which, even perhaps through 
the burden of years, keeps a big hope in the 
heart. 


The Divinity that Shapes our Ends 
There is no guarding against this lurking 
mystery. Your great Admiral is deservedly 
famous, but ask what led to his adopting a 
life on the ocean wave, and his firm features 
gently relax as he tells you of an old salt, 
dismantled of an arm or leg, who used to 
Trecount to the boys of the village his stirring 
adventures at sea, so thrilling the now 
famous man that he could not but choose 
the sea for his bride. Lord Kitchener, 
Admiral Jellicoe, and many another who is 
now in the fierce light of an honourable dis- 
tinction, have, | make no doubt, some similar 
tale to tell. Plan as we may, or as parents 
may for us, yet there is the “ divinity that 


shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will.” 

This shaping and re-shaping work is 
half-unconsciously always going on. Here 
am I, for instance, naturally one of the 
meekest and most pacific of men, yet with 
the war-fever intensely growing in me. 
For years and years my crowning joy about 
midnight lay in reading some grand old 
volume, a volume which transformed its 
contents into sweetest dreams when slumber 
came. Since August, however, a year ago, 
this has all been changed; the old book 
lies about, always within reach, always 
lapped around with good intentions, but 
its rightful place has been usurped by news- 
papers of one political colour and another, 
yet all throwing more and more light on 
the war. I have dear ones in the thick of 
the strife, and I love my country, and so 
cannot sleep o’ nights unless I know all that 
is to be known of how things are going. I 
am dubious of ever recovering the joy of the 
old volumes even when the war has ended. 


The Picture Gallery 

It is much the same with recruiting 
posters. I am great on these posters, and 
cheerfully miss my train to stop and read 
the latest. I have, indeed, quite a gallery 
of khaki pictures in my head, also a Gehenna 
of ruined dwellings, murdered women and 
babes, and while I am devout enough to 
pray for the men at the front and all the 
dear ones they have left behind them, I 
fear I am also sufficiently wicked to wish 
the foe a speedy and decent interment. 
But this is only the mixture of life: let him 
who is altogether free of it shy stones at 
me, | give him leave. 

One poster has taken great grip of me. 
\ handsome young fellow, in full fighting 
gear, with such an earnest yet persuasive 
half-smile, holding his bayoneted rifle’ in 
the one hand and pointing to a wasted 
land with the other, is saying, “ Come and 
do your bit. JOIN NOW.” It) is” this 
“Join NOW” that burns in me. Maybe 
it is because of the war-fever which has got 
into my blood, but maybe also because it 
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THE QUIVER 


touches a very tender part of my heart, for 
I rarely open the monthly budget of letters, 
in which new members recruit the Crutch- 
and-Kindness League, but I find some saying 
they had long ago meant to have joined the 
League, yet from one cause or other had 
put off and put off. 
“ Join NOW.” 
poster to many who read these lines. 
have the good heart, mean well, and have 
long cherished the good intention, but how 
many of the poor wee cripples of London 
still struggle, still languish in their loneli- 


This would be my simple 
They 


ness, and pass away without having had a 
single friend out in the big world of health ! 


Where Help is Needed 
They are the poor little crippled bairns of 


London the League is concerned about. 
Their lot is very pitiful; their frailty 
denies them the companionship of the 
springy and strong; they have to spend 


lonesome hours alone on their backs in small, 
close rooms, longing for someone or some- 
thing to come and distract them from them- 
selves. In a time like this they feel keenly 
the dread and 
they are children, with all the child’s visions 
the glorious sunshine, 


loneliness. It is summer, 
of burgeoned trees, 
the trill of the bird and the gurgle of streams. 
If even Falstaff in his mortal hour must 
* babble o’ fields,’’ more 
must the frail child think and dream of them 


ereen how much 

when everything 

into all that he be! 
Knowingly or unknowingly, the summer’s 


the summer is changing 
reckons heaven must 


magic Is Im yout blood Loo, dear reader. 
The war has set iron limits to the scope 
you may take, but you are making your 
plans: there is some spot in this fair land 
of ours where you mean for a time to cast 


ff all care, loll and laze and stroll about, 
and the joy of life 
which your stern daily tasks have too much 


recover something of 


discounted It is all so good, so grand !— 


and the pleasures of anticipation are already 


thrilling in you But think of the poor 
little mites—childven—who are just filled 
with the same vearning, vet who can 
never see the nodding tufts or the flash- 
ing waters unless you, and such as you, 
vive them a lift! Believe me, beautiful as 
may be your own hope of the glorious time 

and [ fervently wish it for you—vet it 


is a joy that shall be enhanced a hundred- 


fold if you can enter it with the memory 


that you have done what you could to give 
some wee, crippled waif a taste of some 
similar happiness. 

The Ragged School Union, of which the 
Crutch-and-lWindness part, has 
many homes in the country and by the sea- 
side, and, with the tender help of skilled 
hands, can send a crippled child to one or 
other of these homes, and keep him or her 
there for a fortnight at the small cost of 
half-a-guinea. You may not be 
spare so much yourself, but you can give 


League is 


able to 


part, and, for once in a way at all events, 
you can brazen your natural shyness into 
begging the rest from friends. Never fear 
but they will gladly respond: it 1s in every 
good heart to help a maimed child, and how 
great this help can be! It means a new 
lease of life to the small cripple, and feeds 
dreams and that for 
many a will work mercifully and 
healingly in him. You will do your part 
NOW, will you not ? 

All further particulars about the Crutch- 


him with memories 


month 


and-Kindness League may be had for a 
stamp from Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director, 
Ragged School Union, 32 John Street, 


Theobald’s Road, London, W.C.—by whom 
also all contributions will be gladly received 


and acknowledged. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss Kathleen Allardyce, We 
Ethel Appleton, Hangleton, Portslade, Sussex ; Miss 


tcliff-on-Sea; Miss 


Margaret Auld, Whitehead, Belfast. 

Miss Phyllis M. Barrowcliff, Leicester ; Miss Jessi 
Bartram, St. Clement's, Jersey, Channel Islands; 
Miss Beard, Stratford; Miss Bowering, Samarés, 
Jersey; Miss Mary Box, Hailsham, Sussex; Miss 


Helen Burrell, Buxted, Surrey. 

Mrs. W. J. ¢ ampbell, Bendigo, Victoria; Miss Ida 
Colson, Congresbury, Somerset, 

Mrs. Edwards, Muswell Hill, N. 

Miss Marjorie Forbes, Bognor, Sussex. 

Miss Louisa Gates, Kildorrery, Co. Cork; Miss Meg 
Gouldtown, Port Hill Gardens, Shrewsbury; Mr. 
Edward P. Greed, in H.M.S. 


Miss Hall, Stratford; Miss Isabel Henderson, 
Danbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
Masters William E. and George E. Inglis, Claver- 


don, Warwick 


Mrs. T. H. Lloyd, Plas Jilybebyll, Pontardene 
R.S.O., Glamorgan 

Mrs. Matthews, Beckenham; Miss May Ménard, 
Hyde Park, W 

Misses Amv and Hilda F, Pickering, Bournville, 


Birmingham 
Miss C. Robinson, Shanghai, China ; 
Rathfriland, Co. Down; Miss Gr. M 


Miss Rowan, 
Russell, Attle- 


borough, Nortolk 
Master Richard Smve, Wincanton, Somerset 
Mrs. Tavlor, Castlehead, Paisley ; Mr. Eustace 
Paunton, Winnipe Canada 
Miss Susan Vosloo, Cape Province, South Africa. 
Master Francis Wadman, Wincanton, Somerset, 


Miss Viola M. Wallace, Saskatchewan, ¢ anada. 
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OCEAN SPIRITUAL DEATH 


To the Readers of ‘*The Quiver.’’ 


DEAR CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 

The above title just describes our parish. 
You, not being acquainted with the parish, do 
not know its depths of sin and vice, misery 
and woe. From these depths, for those in 
these depths, | appeal to those who know what 
Christ can be to the human soul, to thei 
soul, to be the means through their gifts and 
prayer to bring that same Christ into the 
lives of our helpless and sin-wrecked. This 
an only be done by 


PUTTING SPIRITUAL THINGS FIRST. 


We are trying here, by systematic visiting in 
the homes, additional gospel services and 
meetings tor women, young people, ctc.. to 
bring the living gospel message in all its 


GLORIOUS FREEDOM, 


not only to the doors of the homes, but into 
the hearts of the peopie 

But, alas, in this “Ocean of Spiritual 
Death,” we are severely handicapped and 
sorely anxious, as we are crushed to the very 
ground by a debt of £322 on the new Mission 


Hall As long ago as 1907 the authorities 
warned a summons would be issued unless the 
building were pulled down. When [ came 


to the parish in July, 1913, we were obliged, 
though we had not a penny in hand, to begin 
to pull down and rebuild. It was a venture 
of faith, The cost has been just £3,000—-not 
a very large amount for many parishes, but 
for this, the largest, poorest, and neediest 
in North London, a gigantic sum. Our 
people, including the chilaren, have done, and 
are doing, their best; their gifts, many of 
hem in farthings only, betoken their devotion. 
lf the Church is to be a 


SPIRITUAL POWER 


nthe midst of this poverty-stricken and sin- 
hound people, then kind-hearted Christian 
trends, whose hearts are filled with the 


BURDEN OF PERISHING SOULS, 


a only consecrated lives can be, must come 
to the rescue. Through the crushing torce of 
finan ial debt: and needs, retrenchment has 
lorced and is forcing itself on us, and with 
it the silencing of much witness and work for 
God. There is no fiercer fight, no greater 
heed for immediate help, anywhere in London. 
Do you value spiritual agencies only in the 
Winning of the lost for the Saviour? Are you 


KXiX 


Q 


convinced that the Gospel, and the Gospel 
only, will raise to newness of life? If so, 
does not Christ Himself point you to this 
parish to be the means by your gift and prayer 
of leading the careless to Him? Our need is 
great. Read this picture in words of our 
parish : 


There are slums in the North of the City 
Unknown to the dwellers up West ; 

There are men who, bereft of all pity, 
Grow reckless, and mad at the best ; 
There is fever oft roving and reeking 
Through many a street or a lane, 

And the strength of our brothers is leaking 
Through the gates of starvation and pain. 


There are dying and sick unattended, 

Who pray for your pity and care ; 

There are orphans who lie unbefriended 

On some lonely doorstep or stair. 

Then for your Master's sake—the Lord Jesu’s sake— 

Think of the lives that in misery ache, 

Think of the hearts that sin doth now break, 

And spare a prayer and a gilt for your Saviour’s 
sake. 


Such is a picture of those we are trying to 
win through the preaching and proclaiming 
of the Gospel. We do not ask for help to 
remove this debt of £322 because we are 
literally worn out with the burden and anxiety 
of trying to raise the £3,000 the Mission Hall 
has cost, but because, unless help is forthcom- 
ing, God’s work here must suffer further 
retrenchment. Our people cannot prevent it. 
Can you, kind reader? If so, will you not? 
For your Master’s sake and for that of His 
poor sheep wandering far from Him, help 
His work here by your gift—and add to it a 
prayet Do, | beg you, help us our 
anxiety and need, 


Your Servant in Christ, 


E. C. PITT-JOHNSON. 


Donations (which will be gratefully a knowledved) 
may be sent to the Editor of “The Quiver,” or direct 
to me at ALL SAINTS VICARAGE, 32 Thornhill 


Sguare, London, N. 


PLEASE SPARE 
A GIFT AND A PRAYER. 
WE NEED BOTH. 
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CHEAPER Pianists, Violinists, 


THAN 
Cellists 


The Cowling System, by a few minutes’ 


—Ask —Ask daily practice, away from the instrument, 
ensures that little extra responsiveness and 

the the control of the fingers needed to make 
: playing more certain and easy, It gives 

Children Grocer Strength and Flexibility to the hands 


and fingers. The course consists of 12 
lessons (by post), each illustrated by actual 
photographs of the hand and its muscles, 
and accompanied by clear and explicit in- 
e structions. No apparatus is required, the 
fee is small, and the results are permanent. 


Send to-day for Free Booklet. Address— 


The SECRETARY, COWLING SYSTEM, 
Museum Station Buildings, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 


The most nutritious of all food dainties. 
HAVE YOU ADO 


hen by means of the “QUIK” DOG 
POWDERS you can always keep hi he pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, fre: m all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of j 
WORMS. These Powders may be used with the { 
utmost confidence, as Gay are prepared from the recipe 
of one of the best-known ar “pire successful Dog 
7d. & from F. PROSSER Spring 


Hill, AM rrods and Boots, 


And the most economical. 


In 7d. and smaller screw-top jars. 
Of grocers and stores everywhere. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, Manchester. 
@P 


CIVEN AWAY! | Patronized VI, The QUEEN of SWEDEN 


CIVEN AWAY! | GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
Withevery Carpet | THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to readers of “ The Quiver,” Aug » 1915 On receipt of P.O, 
we shall absolute- . 6 : iil forward direct from our looms to yo address one of out 
ly Give Away a ‘PRUDENTIAL” REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF.-G 

me R Suitable for Drawing- 
room, Dining - room, 
Bedroom, &c., 
somely bordered in 
litierent Turkey pat- 
terns and fashionable 
self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art 
Colouring, to suit all re- 


juirements, and large 


THIS OFFER 
MAY NOT BE 
REPEATED. 


These Carpets will be 
sent out as Sample Car- 


Over 400,000 sold during the past 12 months. be t FREE rucs 


thus showing z the identical quality 
we pply in all siz e They are 
P made of material e yual to wool, 
ind beiny a peci lity ¢ f our own, 
in only be obtained direct from 
, our looms, thus saving the put 
chaser all middle profits. 


A FEW REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 


from our numerous patrons 
(originals may be seen) 
Ivy Cottage, I + ham Norfolk, 


Mrs. W. 
“Send me one of y 


Ca 
hav 
had from yo i nineteen years ago, 
and now it is not worn out 


4 North Ave ue, Garten 

= ith Mr. L.. W Stanto m writes 
“Send me one of your Prudential 

= Brusselette Carpets and Rugs, 

amount enclosed, I was 


t dowel Dal : ter | to see one of your 
Repeat Urders received from the Koyal Palace, Stockholm Frost FREE ~ eat 


customer ated s he had a car 
m you 19 years ago that 
t worn out, You can also 


Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Cotalogue of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and Pt fr 
Cotton Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Be sdste ads, Ove rmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, ‘“* m 
Curtains, &c., Post Free, if, when writ 1 men The state that I have now % of 

one to ge od 


F. HODGSON & SONS WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “Clemak” has firmiy 
established its ascendancy. It may be  out- 
numbered, it cannot be beaten. It may be 

attacked by every weapon known to commercial 
warfare, but still it triumphs. Sheer merit! That's 
the secret of “ Clemak” success, 


MAK 


No loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s 
simplicity itself And so safe you can shave in a dim 
light—or in the dark if necessary. Cleaned in a moment 
—Stropped in a minute—and a blade so keen that all 
the science in the world can’t make it keener. 


Obtainable from all Cutlers, Ironmongers, Stores, &c., or t 
free from the Clemak Razor Co., 17 Billiter Street, London, E,C. 


Sole Australasian Agents—W. & Co, Marker Street, SypNey. 


Silver-plated Clemak Razor 


with stropping handle and 
Seven é/ades. 

Combination Outfit: A 
Triple Silver plated Razor, 
Twelve ja? selected 
Blades, Patent 


10/6 


velvet hide Strop 
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Citizen Defence 
Forces! 


For the long route-march, over rocky ground or 
muddy lanes, it’s Dri-ped for you. 


Wear what the Tommies in the trenches wear— the 
double-wearing, wet-resisting Dri-ped Sole Leather. 


Outlasts at least two best ordinary leather soles—yet weighs 
less. Good to the feet; flexible and resilient ; never squeaks 
and never slips. 


Get Dri-ped next—tor re-soling or on new footwear 


of all classes. Be sure it’s the genuine Dri-ped; look 
for this mark in purple every few inches on each sole. DRI-PED 
Without it the leather’s a substitute. 
Write now on a postcard for interesting free booklet Double Boot 
Life” —we'll send also a list of Repairers and Dealers stocking Drt-ped” in 
your azstrict. 
WILLIAM WALKER & SONS, LTD., County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. Y 
5% 
Reg 


SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES Y 
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Men of Powerful Personality 
ene the Value of Health 


T is not from what a man sxualiows, but from what he 
i s that blood is made lure blood means perfect 
he aoe Imperfect digestion and assimilation causes impure 
blood, bodily weakness, and mental apathy. | uitable 


food is a trequent contributory cause of indigestion and 
consequent stomach and intestinal disorders. Errors of diet 


can be quickly and safely corrected by the prompt use of 


FRUIT SALT 


the natural remedy for preventi and relieving all 
functional disorders of the oe Ss hiter—the liver, en- 
abling it to separate from the blood those carbonaceous 
matters which are dangerous to health 


Eno’s * Fruit Salt’ contains valuable constituents of ripe 
fruit in a portable, agreeable, and simple form, and is in 
every respect as harmless as the juices of the fruits from 
which it is obtained. 


Order a bottle TO-DAY from your chemist or stores 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S.E. 


A Wise Woman. MY THE FAMILY HOUSEKEEPING A TIMELY 


pract ers are hnding out the wonderful economy i wise use of 


HOME- POTTED. 


MEATS FISH 


THEY SAVE THE BACON BILL-—AND THE BUTCHER'S BILL TOO 


Dainty—lasty— Appetising 'y Pure and the Very Best. 

= They make dainty SANDWICHES tor teas, suppers, &« DAINTY 
el QUITE THE CORRECT THING.” FOR 

jet enact tocure. SOLDIERS 
o write 

Send 3d. for Varieties. Geo. W. Plumtree, Ltd., Southport, a st Avent IN CAMP 


a Sample Jar. Tay 1 THEM ALL. Also ask for, Plumtree’s’’ Ox Tonscues 
othe Jain 


ind ties— packec n 


SELL YOUR 


OR YOUR HEADACHE 
FOR A SHILLING 


by getting one of 


DR. MACKENZIE’S 


SMELLING BOTTLES. 
Cores Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay 

Mover Dizziness, Faintoess. 

et st (ree 


m 


Dr Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle Reading 


x 6—10) Printep ano Pustisnep sy Cassette & Company, Liwitzp, La Bette Sauvace, Lonxpon, BC. 
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